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THE MECHANIC TO THE FRONT. 


There are three great departments in the lumber busi- 
ness: Those which relate respectively to the woods, the 
mill and the office. A good many lumbermen have 
achieved prominence and wealth through their timber 
knowledge and operations; there are others whose re- 
nown chiefly rests upon their ability as manufacturers, 
while there are still others, and perhaps the greater 
number, who are in the public eye because of their 
prominence as merchants in this great commodity. 
Some lumbermen have had a thorough training in all of 
these great branches of the business, and every lumber- 
man, to achieve the highest success of 
which he is capable, must have a more or 
less intimate acquaintance with them all; 
but for the most part a successful career 
has been found in diligently following one 
of them as a specialty, with only a sec- 
ondary knowledge of the others. 

The lumber 
received less attention than he deserves. 
The best timber may be sacrificed in the 
mill, and an admirably managed selling de- 
partment may find its profits disbursed 
through the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness with little net result. All branches of 
the business must stand or fall together, 
but upon the character of manufacture de- 
pends the reputation and continued busi- 
ness standing of any institution which com- 
bines with selling of lumber its manufac- 
ture. It is perhaps not to be wondered at 
that the great lumber manufacturers of the 
country have seldom been much heard of. 
They do not ordinarily attend the meetings 
of the trade, their names are not usually 
attached to the general correspondence of 
the concern of which they are a part; but 
they work along in quiet ways and accept 
responsibility and produce results without 
much of the incentive or reward of trade 
notoriety. 

It has often been said that the 
organization of a firm or company which 
combines timber operations, manufacturing 
and wholesaling, is to have in its personnel 
three men who are severally fitted for the 
management of these three departments, 
and any concern is to be congratulated if 
that ideal is realized in its operation. It 
seems fitting that, after sketching the career 
of so many men prominent in the lumber 
trade, but who have for the most part gained 
their prominence through the timber or 
selling sides of the business, a man who is 
pre-eminently a lumber producer should be 
given a place on this page. 

On the Pacific coast there are a number 
of great lumber ‘manufacturing plants. Not the greatest 
of these, but one of the most successful and one which 
ranks close to the front rank in capacity, is that of 
Inman, Poulsen & Co., of Portland, Ore., a corporation 
of which Robert D. Inman is president and Johann 
Poulsen is secretary and treasurer. The latter is man- 
ager of the commercial end of the business, while the 
former has charge of the manufacturing operations of 
the company, and by his success in this institution and 
arp as a mechanical expert in charge of other 

T manufacturing enterprises has gained a wide 
reputation on the Pacific coast as a leader in lumber 
— For thirty-five years Mr. Inman has been a 

ent of Portland and busily at work in the section 
of which that city is the commercial center. 
Robert David Inman was born in Ohio, August 11, 


manufacturer as such has 


ideal 


1853. Shortly after that date the family removed to 
Iowa, but was broken up during the civil war by the 
death of the father, Asa Inman, and young Robert was 
thrown upon his own resources. In 1865, then twelve 
years old, he joined a company of emigrants bound for 
the Pacifie coast. Leaving Marshalltown, Ia., May 21, 
he reached Portland, Ore., November 1. The party had 
some trouble with the Indians in crossing the plains and 
lost several of the outfitters belonging to the caravan. 
The boy made himself at home in Washington and 
Oregon, but when he was sixteen years of age began 
a wandering life again, traveling with a circus for a 
couple of years. Tiring of this sort of existence he 
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settled down to work in Portland and soon met a lady, 
Miss Francis L. Guild, a daughter of one of the Port- 
land pioneers, with whom he has walked, hand in hand, 
the paths of a useful and active and sober business life 
ever since. 

His first knowledge of the saw mill business was 
acquired in connection with the “Willamette” steam 
saw mill in Portland. He went to work with this insti- 
tution in 1868 and remained with it seven years. When 
he left in 1875 he had charge of the planing mill depart- 
ment. He then helped to organize the North Pacific 
Lumber Company and built the “Pacific” mill in Port- 
land. After operating that mill until 1890, Mr. Inman 
sold his interest in it, and in company with Johann 
Poulsen incorporated the present business of Inman, 
Poulsen & Co., and built what has since been known as 


the Inman-Poulsen mill. 

Mr. Poulsen had been a stockholder in the North 
Pacific Lumber Company, coming into the company with 
an increase of its capital stock some time after its 
incorporation. Previous to that he had been identified 
with the Willamette steam mill, acting in the capacity 
of secretary and in charge of the office at the time Mr. 
Inman was working for that concern. The two part- 
ners, therefore, have been associated with each other 
about thirty years. 

The Inman-Poulsen mill, built in 1890, was operated 
successfully until it was burned in November, 1896. 
Within ninety days of the fire a new mill was running 
upon the site, cutting 100,000 feet of lumber 
a day, and has been in operation ever since. 
At the present time the mill is cutting close 
to 300,000 feet a day and has been running 
at practically that capacity for two years, al- 
though cutting a little more this year than 
last. The company eaters largely to local 
business and the California trade, but sells 
a great deal to railroads, does some export 
business and ships more or less lumber 
overland to the east. 

Mr. Inman is the mechanical] head of the 
company’s operations, and it is therefore of 
interest to look a little into the mechanical 
equipment of the mill. It cuts practically 
nothing but fir timber, buying its logs de- 
livered in the river. It does not feel that 
it is or will be necessary for many years to 
come to control timber land or concern it- 
self with logging operations in order to 
insure an adequate supply of logs at fair 
It is true that the timber most 
closely contiguous to the river banks has 
been cut down and dumped into the streams 
and loggers now have to have more money 
in order to conduct their operations; 
this, however, has by no means been an 
unmixed evil, as it has introduced a radical 
change in the class of men conducting log- 
ging operations. Formerly any one with a 
team could go into the logging business, 
and loggers were not altogether a reliable 
and responsible set, as they are almost 
universally at the present time. 

The Inman-Poulsen mill derives its power 
from four batteries of two tubular boilers 
each, supplying steam to four engines rang- 
ing in size from 16x20-inch cylinders to 
24x24-inch cylinders. In the mill there is 
a quadruple circular, a gang, two Egan 
band resaws with special devices for return- 
ing cants, a Pacific coast edger, a Filer & 
Stowell flitch machine and the necessary 
complement of trimmers, slashers, cross 
transfers, live rolls, lumber sorters, etc. 
The lath mill is considered one of the best 
and most efficient upon the Pacific coast. It has espe- 
cially heavy and fast machinery and will turn out 50,000 
to 60,000 lath a day with six men. 

The equipment of the planing department consists of 
a 20x30-inch timber planer, which, when it came from 
the Berlin Machine Works, had its nickname, “Bob’s 
Baby” prominently lettered upon it; a Berlin fast feed 
twin matcher; two S. A. Woods fast feed matchers, with 
one Woods 10x24 four-sider and one 8x24 machine of 
the same make and description. There are also two 
special ceiling machines and one band resaw built by 
the Egan people, their No. “C” with an 8-inch saw. 
The filing room of the plant is very complete and is 
equipped largely with Covel automatic machinery. There 
are heavy exhaust fans carrying away the shavings from 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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‘ree earnings continue a surprise to the railroad 
Th nity and to observers of the commercial situation. 
Soudan much talk about dull trade that it might be 
treasing iat the railroads would find their earnings de- 
con te mut the fact is that from week to week there 
ings of la to be an increase over the phenomenal earn- 
rithes ast year, although this may be due to a greater 
traffic a rates rather than to any greater volume of 
to Bids, example, forty-three railroads made reports 

“astree’l’s as to their gross earrings for the fourth 


week in August, Thirty-two showed increases aggregat- 
ing $683,494, and eleven decreased aggregating $107,- 
928. Taking both classes together the increase 
was 6.9 per cent. Only one of the decreases reported 
was important—the Louisville & Nashville, whose 
business was $61,049 less ‘than for the corresponding 
week of 1899. 
PAPA 

Bank clearings reflect the quietness in speculative cir 
cles and to a certain extent the decrease in commercial 
actvity as compared with last year. The week ending 
September 6 there was a decrease throughout the United 
States of 6.4 percent, in New York city of 24 percent 
and in all exchanges outside of New York 44 percent. 
The most notable increases were in Kansas City, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, New Orleans, Savannah, Denver, Hart- 
ford, Toledo, Seattle, Portland, Ore., and Los Angeles. 

PABLO IIIS 

The receipts of the United States government during 
the first seven months of 1900 amounted to $332,490,- 
570.23 and its expenditures during the same period to 
$277,947 402.10. 

a a ee ee ee ed 

The annual meeting of the Wisconsin Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association will be held at Marshfield, Wis., 
Tuesday, September 18, at 2:30 p.m. A full attendance 
of its membership and of the hardwood lumbermen of the 
state will be extremely valuable at the present juncture, 
and so it is hoped and expected that the meeting will 
be a large one. 

rrr" 

In connection with the American Lumberman’s coal 
exposition of last week, it is interesting to note a letter 
received by the secretary of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Exchange from the secretary of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Nazaire, France, asking for information as 
to the price of coal and coke suitable for making gas. 
The letter is stated to be inspired by the high price 
of English coal and a desire to substitute American 
coal if possible. 

reer 

Apparently the outcome of the strike among the mill 
workers of San Francisco and vicinity for aw eight-hour 
day is to be successful, but the victory of the laboring 
men is based on a proposition to bar outside competition 
which is not subject to the same labor conditions. 
Therein lies the essence of the whole matter. Doubtless 
‘the mill owners of Chicago and other cities would not 
seriously object to an eight-hour day if their competi- 
tors for their local business were not operating nine and 
ten hours a day. Working men should Jearn that capital, 
as well as labor, must have its wages, and that their own 
interests are identical with those of their employers. If 
the latter cannot make a profit they will withdraw ‘their 
capital and cease to be employers. The equities govern- 
ing the industries require an equitable division of total 
earnings, amd that is all enlightened employers insist 
upon. 

o~orrrrrrrrerrre—rnrnrorrorrwn" 

Only two weeks ago Hoo-Hoo No, 513 was entertain- 
ing his friends in the oflice of the American Lumberman. 
This week he has been doing the work of a hero. As 
chief of police of Galveston, and surviving the awful 
calamity, Edward N. Ketchum has faced one of the 
most trying situations ever known. Here is what he 
replied to a question by wire on Thursday: 

Lumber interests will suffer severely, as the city is noth- 
ing but old lumber. 

A Very Brsy MAN, 

On page 36 will be found an interview with him, 
written during the G. A. R. encampment. 

SOBAAABAAA™ 

What is said to be the largest perfect plank ever regu- 
larly turned out by a saw mill was manufactured in a 
California redwood mill not long ago, the product of a 
band saw, perfect in manufacture and without a flaw. It 
is two inches thick, six feet wide and seventeen feet long. 
Much larger pieces of redwood in the form of planks have 
been produced, but were not a regular product. 

BABB 

The introduction of eastern capital and eastern men 
into the redwood industry may lift that business out of 
the rut in which it has laboriously traveled so long. 

PAPA 


Cotton has again resumed ‘the throne as far as the ex 
port trade of the United States is concerned. During the 
seven months ending with July the exportations of cot- 
ton amounted in value to $142,576,097, while breadstuffs, 
which for two years had led, dropped to $138,304,529. 
During the cotton year ending with August the exports 
of raw cottow were greater in value than in any preced- 
ing year since 1892, and the average price per pound was 
greater than any price since 1893, except in 1896. The 


average export price in August last was 9.7 cents a 
pound, as against an average of 5.6 cents during the year 
1899, and was higher than the average of any year since 
1891. 





HELP FOR GALVESTON. 


The sympathy of the world goes out to Galveston, 
Texas, in this time of its dire distress. Such a calamity 
has seldom been known in the authentic history of ‘the 
world, and hard indeed would be the heart that would 
not respond to the cry for succor which goes up from 
the stricken city. Such a calamity brings out beth the 
good and the evil in human nature, but it is cheering to 
find how vastly the good predominates. Where there is 
one whose evil instincts are stimulated there are ten 
thousand whose only impulse is to do what cam be done 
in aid of the sufferers. 

The situation is appalling. The first reports, instead 
of benig exaggerated, underestimated a condition almost 
beyond ‘the imagination to grasp. It seems altogether 
probable that not less than five thousand people, and pos- 
sibly many more, lost their lives in the tidal wave that 
swept the city and in the crash of falling buildings. So 
complete was the wreck that death by starvation and 
thirst succeeded, and so numerous were the injured that 
there were not enough left to care for the living. ‘lo 
these horrors was added the imminent peril of pestilence. 
Relief had to be practically instantaneous, and so sub- 
stantially it was. 

Even at the first intimation of the disaster relief plans 
were formulated, and in forty-eight hours after ‘the 
dreadful events of Saturday the work was under way. 
The response was not only prompt, but generous. Every 
part of the United States interested itself in the work, 
and from Londorm and Paris came offers of financial as- 
sistance. Aid has been extended by charitable and relig- 
ious organizations, by boards of trade, by the official 
heads of cities and by multitudes of private individuals 
direct. The instinct of men is to care for their own, and 
so benevolent orders have sought out their brethren 
there located. Business organizations have sought to 
express their appreciation in substantial ways, and the 
lumber trade has not been behind others in the proffer of 
assistance. 

The need is great, and while food and clothing, med- 
ical aid and disinfectants are the first things needed, lum- 
ber will be wanted in large quantities, not merely for the 
rebuilding of the city but to provide immediate shelter 
for the homeless. From the accounts that come to hand 
it is evident that the lumber trade takes this view of the 
matter, for already carload after carload of lumber is 
moving ‘toward Galveston, while the majority contribute 
money that will buy lumber. It is a good work, and the 
big-hearted lumbermen of the United States, and espe- 
cially of that great producing section of which Galveston 
is one of the markets, may be depended upon gladly ‘to do 
their share in money or building materials and regard it 
as a blessed though sad privilege. 


ABOUT THE DOOR TRADE. 


In our sash and door department this week will be 
found a letter on the present situation of the sash and 
door business which makes interesting reading, quite as 
much because of that which it conceals as that which it 
reveals. It tells some things plainly and others it 
merely hints at. There are indications in it of a desire 
to “hit” some particular head, but who the owner of 
the cranium aimed at may be we know not, and it is 
not necessary to the readableness of the letter that it 
should be known. 

Leaving out of the question the writer’s sarcasm and 
innuendo, there is one point which deserves emphasis. 
It is that the day of stock goods has gone by. Stock 
sizes of sash and doors constitute still an important 
commodity. It justifies the maintenance of large fac- 
tories and is the basis for a heavy business. But once 
it constituted almost the whole of the sash and door 
business of the west, while it is now but a part, and 
probably a minor part, of it. Some of the great stock 
factories of the past have gone out of existence, They 
have been burned up or converted to other uses. Those 
that are left, larger in their average capacity than any 
that existed twenty or even ten years ago, do much 
odd work. There is no longer an exclusive stock fae- 
tory left in the country and only two or three in which 
the odd work is not an important part of their business. 

As an off-hand comment on the situation it would 
seem to be not far out of the way to say that it has 
been attempted to do the odd work business on a stock 
work basis, and stock work manufacturers have imag- 
ined that they ought to do the same kind of a carload 
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{rade in odd work that they did in the goods which are 
regularly listed. 

The result is almost constant demoralization, broken 
by some periods of sanity when cost is taken into 
account and when a profit is made that serves to carry 
the factories through the next period of price-cutting 


ind loss. 





AT THE VOTER’S OPTION. 


A New York commercial house is sending out a cir 

cular letter containing the following: 
PRESIDENTIAL YEARS. 
1896. 1900. 

Lack of confidence generally. Confidence restored and very 
The west poor. strong. : 
Industries low. The west rich. 
Money rates high. Industries active and prosper- 


Railroads in receivers’ hands. ous. 
Europe selling us our securi- Money rates low. 
ties. Railroads paying dividends 


England placing the war loan 
ere, 
BRYAN SCARID . NO BRYAN SCARE. 

There can be no contradiction or discount of the state: 
ments thus compactly made, and ‘the multitudes who wil) 
read and deliberate upon them will doubtless conclude 
that the author of the unique presentment intended it to 
be a basis for reasoning in regard ‘to the political cam- 
yaign and an inducement to a subsequent voting for a 
continuation of the governmental policies that have 
contributed much to the good times now prevailing, as 
against the political platform and governmental theories 
that are advocated by the opposition. 

Such an argument of course relates to the matters 
which affect the industrial awd commercial life of the 
individual, and does not take into consideration the 
idealistic questions which are being forced to the front. 
As between them the choice is up to the voter. 





AN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


Both social and economic are the arguments for better 
means of rural transportation, 

There are two things that are going almost to revolu- 
tionize this country, or, rather, reverse the influences at 
work, These are good country wagon roads—good at all 
seasons and in all weathers—and country railroads, pre- 
sumably electric. 

One of the facts that is most alarming to students of 
our national development is the drift of the people 
toward the cities. It was not long ago the boast that the 
rural population of this country formed its solid sub- 
stance of brain and brawn. The farmers could be de- 
pended upon as a conserving force, This was so because 
for the most part the farmers were the real Americans. 
By descent, tradition and training they were Americans, 
They were intelligent and conservative, yet progressive 
und patriotic. i 

This class of American farmers, however, is fast dis- 
appearing. The farmer’s boy, instead of succeeding his 
father on the farm, goes to the town or city, to be swal 
lowed up in the maelstrom of city life. The farm mean- 
while is leased or sold to those of foreign birth, who, 
whatever their worth, are not yet American. 

How to keep the American farmer on the farm and 
how most quickly to assimilate the foreign born and for- 
eign thinking population which is so fast coming to 
occupy the farms, is a question of moment. City or town 
life has undeniable attractions, particularly to the young. 
These are accentuated by the isolation of most farm- 
houses through considerable parts of the year, and espe- 
cially during those seasons when farm work is light and 
when there is time for recreation and social interchange 
of ideas if such were possible. But through a great por- 
tion of the country a farm-house five miles from the vil- 
lage is at times about as isolated as if it were 500, and 
measured by the difficulties and time consumed, a neigh- 
bor a half mile away is almost a stranger. 

Good roads and rural rail lines will remove or relieve 
this isolation and render the country more attractive 
and bring into it the means of entertainment and educa- 
tion. As one student of this subject said: “If after his 
day’s work were done he could jump on his bicycle and 
spin over good roads four or five miles to spend the even- 
ing with Sarah or Jane, the farmer’s boy would be more 
content to stay at home and work the farm after his 
father,” 

The educational advantages of good roads in part re- 
sult from the better and quicker means of bringing books 
and daily papers to the farm, and in part from the bet- 
ter educational facilities which thus are possible. The 
district school, which cannot be more than a mile or two 
from the most remote farm-house, and therefore neces- 
sarily small in number of pupils, inadequately equipped 
and with teachers poorly paid, could be replaced by 
township or district graded schools which would give 
the educational facilities now sought by removal to town 
or city. 

The economic advantages are manifest. The United 
States is a successful competitor in the food markets of 
the world, because of its unequaled means of rail and 
water transportation; but these advantages are con- 
stantly growing less as development progresses in other 
countries. The greatest waste in this country is now in 
the cost of transportation from the farm to market. 

Here is the great opportunity for saving—a saving so 
great that if good reads were the rule the American 
farmers would have no fear of competition from Aus- 
tralia or Argentina or India or Russia for generations to 
come. 

The farmer is not the only one interested in this sub- 
ject. Upon his prosperity, intelligence and contentment 
largely rests the prosperity of the entire country, and 
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especially of the smaller trading centers throughout the 
country. As an individual proposition, in a country of 
bad roads—which means almost the entire country— 
every good trading center could almost afford to build 
roads radiating out into the country toward its com- 
petitive towns. Lumber retailers throughout the coun- 
try should, from self-interest, be leaders in the good 
roads movement, 

The good wagon road, however, needs to be supple- 
mented by the rural railroad. Enormous as is the mile- 
age of the steam railroads of this country, wherever there 
is a stretch of good farming Jand ten or fifteen miles in 
extent there the cheaply built and operated tram road 
can be operated with profit. The wagon road, the tram 
road and the steam railroad are the trinity which will 
insure the commercial supremacy of the United States 
and help to solve the political and social questions 
which so perplex the patriotic citizen. 

How to bring about the construction and maintenance 
of good roads has engaged the serious considera- 
tion of many thoughtful and public-spirited men. 
It is evident that ‘the individuals most directly berefited 
cannot bear the expense of construction, even though 
their properties might be benefited to more than an 
equal amount. Therefore ‘the aid of the larger communi- 
ties is necessary, and a number of states have tried the 
“state aid” plan with good results. Ome plan of distrib- 
uting the cost of construction was outlined in an inter- 
view with 3B. F. MeMillan, of Wisconsin, recently 
published in the American Lumberman. The state of 
Wisconsin votes this fall on an amendment to its consti- 
tution that will allow the extending of state aid in build- 
ing roads. The lumbermen of Wisconsin should interest 
themselves actively in support of this amendment, for 
with good roads they would find their business increased 
and better distributed over the year. It is a subject of 
such vital importance that every well-informed citizen 
should be a personal advocate of the proposed amend- 
ment. Furthermore, the retail lumbermen of every state, 
especially of the prairie states, where the good roads 
movement is only in its infancy, should join in pushing 
forward the good work. 


GREAT LAKES LUMBER TRAFFIC. 


The treasury department of the United States has 
made special efforts within the last year to secure com- 
plete reports of the commerce of the great lakes, and 
while the reports as now published are not comparative 
with previous years they are nevertheless of decided 
interest. ‘They give the receipts and shipments of all 
the principal ports on the lakes by classes of shipments 
and also by the number of vessels and clearings. Lum- 
ber is by no means the most important commodity but 
still it ranks ahead of most of the classes, being exceeded 
by coal, corn, and iron ore. We have selected from these 
tables the ports which shipped, or received, during 
that portion of the present navigation season ending 
with July, 1,000,000 feet or more. They are as follows 
for July and the season: 

Receipts. 
July, 1900, To August 1. 











Gy Careers ae eS 10,588,000 54,146,000 
fo) rs eee 75,651,000 218,283,000 
MEER 5 rs, Gig: c. 4. na bee ole 12,757,000 66,124,000 
NU os 0:0 aikiys wunly ove ivi 3,594,000 16,488,000 
RRM NEMS 56-55-56. dod. 64-426 ib 6.0-e. Rikce le ee 9,815,000 
NN lah eee cot al gare, bub v8 Pee 2,073,000 5,283,000 
ME, MRTOINS. 6. o-k.9 0:00 se be 000-8 3,205,000 5,195,000 
i aie bes ok oem 250,000 1,428,000 
DUGiNetOn, Mich, ....ciccvcccvoce 6,226,000 18,429,000 
OO ae 1,725,000 5,235,000 
eS Se ree 14,807,000 48,861,000 
ORG. PHMPOM, BRIO. osc cc's. oeis vine o> 1,429,000 1,829,000 
OSS are 2,131,000 8,069,000 
aca. ag bp sae BAe 4,183,000 6,185,000 
a ee 3,585,000 6,356,000 
momen. Creme, Fil... ..ccivvrvcese 2,781,000 8,968,000 
Me cara a eas alos 503049 Fb ie 14,248,000 41,851,000 
ES, IN. Be ev ee vice c nv a ced 25,499,000 38,248,000 
North Tonawanda. .N. VY... 0.002: 20,513,000 49,508,000 
West Superlor, Wis.............. 1,592,000 1,592,000 
Shipments. 

July, 1900, To August 1. 
DEE EE aR Per 25,848,000 54,622,000 
rie nn ee wears es ee PETE Pe 1,130,000 
oe) eo a a eran 2,962,000 10,310,000 
REIS, « ' 4a'0'S's 0 «ips 3 6:6 aS-b SR Ae 2,146,000 
SEIS 5 6s 109 0-0. 4:8 cw 6 pled 30,287,000 79,361,000 
ee 275,000 1,605,000 
POON MCD, 0 6.0 s es 0doee avebiovabeieous 2,885,000 
I EN Ls orcas: bos so 6 ardee avowed 265,000 1,246,000 
eS ESS eran 3,880,000 14,282,000 
OS rere 20,017,000 47,605,000 
Manistiqne, Mich . .......ceeec08 11,170,000 20,535,000 
BME UO! FUER, oss: 6 ssc st ne oe 5,690,000 29,125,000 
Co Bs ee” “ere Pee re eek 1,160,000 
PERM, WORM. fy. 5016 9.0 0:6 won 0 408 19,396,000 46,490,000 
mMenomines; Mich. ......0..cceeve 15,227,000 37,028,000 
DEAEWRUEOD, WIR. oie d5 casacevecne 819,000 6,367,000 
MRI DAR, 5 icy ¥% uno .6%s'6.8:0 0 520,000 1,035,000 
a OS a ae eae eee oe a2 1,120,000 
Two Harpers, Mich........ 0.008 4,551,000 8,768,000 
West Gaperier, Wisi. wicsccacedrs 71,071,000 87,640,000 


It will be noted that Chicago is still by far the 
largest lumber receiving port on the lakes, with Buffalo 
second. Also Lake Michigan receives more lumber than 
does Lake Erie, as well as shipping a considerable 
amount. The table of shipments shows that some 
reshipment is done, even Chicago during the period 
covered by the report having shipped nearly 1,000,900 
feet, while Buffalo shipped by lake over 1,000,000 feet. 

The leading shipping port was West Superior, Wibs., 
next to that Duluth and third Ashland. The total 
receipts for July are reported to amount to 208,409,000 
feet and for the season to August 1, 615,165,000 feet. 
An error might seem to exist in the total of either ship- 
ments or receipts, for the latter were the larger by 
156,000,000 feet. It is probable, however, that this is 
the measure of the receipts from Canada, although it 
seems a large figure in comparison with the shipments 
from the American lake ports. This seems the more 
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plausible when we look at the imports of merchandise, 
which show that during the seven months ending with 
July the imports of sawed lumber subject to duty 
amounted to 270,187,000 feet, 


POPULATION OF CITIES. 


Natural interest is shown in the census returns, 
which, as published from day to day, show the increase 
or decrease in the population of the leading cities of 
the United States. As many of our readers may not 
have these foreign figures available, we give the follow- 
ing tabulated statement practically complete up to this 
week: 














Percentage 
Cities. ot 
New York City— 1900. 1890. increase. 
BEGMROTEAD 226 cece ces 1,850,098 1,441,216 28.38 
PER +5 5-0 5-6-0 4.0 sare 1,166,582 838,547 39.14 
_ SAE ee Ee 200,507 88,285 127.84 
RN iio sa) ei5:5 pink Oo cleres 152,999 87,224 75.34 
eS ere ee 67,021 51,6938 29.65 
MEE: vac esicaa cheese 3,437,202 2,506,765 37.15 
pe ee ee eee 42,728 27,601 34.81 
pS | PE Ar 94,151 94,923 *.81 
po a 5 Seer rr 129,896 105,207 23.37 
po, Ae ree 35,416 25,228 40.38 
Atlantic City, NN. d..cccees 27,838 13,055 
a | | ere 508,957 434,439 
oe ee aay 32,722 19,033 
Birmingham, Ala......... 38,415 26,178 
BORON, BIGGR. 6s cc ccwvee 560,892 448,477 
a oe eae 352,219 255,664 
CE CUNO s 6.000. 6.6 ecesiei 30,667 26,189 
CRONE, es Boe 5 e's ve 030% 55,807 54,955 
CHOTROR; BESESs.... nici ess 34,072 27,909 
Ce SEB ce an> v hse 06's“ 1,698,575 1,099,850 
Cindinmatl, O10. 2.0655. 325,902 296,908 
Clevyelamd, Ohio. .....e65- 381,768 261,353 
Columbus, Ohio. ....0.+5> 125,560 88,150 
Council Bluffs, Iowa...... 25,802 21,474 
CEO. TE 5 o-0:00.0-004.608 42,038 37,3871 
Davenport, TOWA. ...2.600. 35,254 26,872 
a eee ea 85,333 61,220 
RE aan ee 133,856 107,713 5. 
Detroit, MiG c.0066Keseces 285,704 205,876 38.77 
RORNENNG NS. ie sie.e obese es 35,672 30,893 15.47 
WVARSVING,. THE. ..66 cesses 59,007 50,756 16,26 
Fort. Wayne, ING. . 2.6.26 45,115 35,3938 27.47 
ee Sees 37,789 29,084 29.93 
Hartford, Comm... ...ec.. 79,850 53,230 50.01 
Haverhill, Mass.......... 37,175 27,412 35,62 
i eh, ae. Aare 59,364 43,648 36.01 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 169,164 108,436 60.44 
Kansas City, Kan......... 51,418 38,316 34.19 
aneas CHY, MO.... 00s 163,752 182,716 23,39 
POLWer ICG, Ne Dee vcccses 206,483 163,003 26.64 
P| re ee 30,720 23,264 32.05 
EMMORREOE, BBs cc ccieseces 41,459 32,011 29.51 
eS ND errr 40,169 55,154 27.17 
LIOUNBVINO,, TES 660-0 0s e00 3 00 204,731 161,129 27.06 
NS MN i Sia a dow Ws 68,513 55,727 42.94 
ee rn 94,969 77,696 22.23 
Manchester, N. H......... 56,987 44,128 29.15 
Mitwaunee, Wis.......... 285,315 204,486 39.54 
Minneapolis, Minn. . ..... 202,718 164,738 23.05 
ere 38,469 31,076 23.79 
TIMGRVONG, TORR ..cccvsrvse 80,865 76,158 6.17 
3 Se ee 246,070 181,830 35.33 
New Orleans, La......... 287,104 242,039 13.62 
Re ee 102,255 140,452 *26.98 
gl, St eee a 105,171 78,3837 34.24 
POWTMCRGL, Be. Tics cca 39,231 27,633 41.70 
SIRS SEES 6:5. bide: 9.01.0.0:8 0:6 56,100 41,024 36.75 
Philadelphia, Pa......... 1,293,697 1,046,964 23.57 
‘igi | a. | ar 321,616 238,617 34.78 
PORORNEN, DOS 6.6 screenees 50,145 36,425 37.67 
POPCIGRG, OFO. 600 ccveacee 90,426 46,385 94.95 
Providence, B.. Ui. c. cccese 175,597 132,146 32.88 
SS ae 29,102 21,014 38.49 
Ae, ie re 160,435 133,896 21.31 
ee Re ae 575,238 451,770 27.33 
eg a ra 163,682 133,156 22.89 
Salt Lake City, Utah..... 53,531 44,834 19.37 
San Francisco, Cal....... 342,782 298,997 14.64 
Brenton, Pa. . cvcccssoss 102,926 75,215 35.65 
Bioux City, Towa...ii.ces 33,111 37,806 12.42 
lS a. er 108,374 88,14: 22.05 
South Bend, Ind......... 39,999 21,819 64.99 
cl Se 6 | 34,159 24,9638 36.84 
TAUNTON, BASE. 06sec caee 31,036 25,448 21.96 
Terre Haute, Ind......... 36,676 30,217 21.37 
yo eer 131,822 81,434 61.88 
cc Ne Oe Gr 73,307 57,458 27.58 
Washington, D. C......... 278,718 230,392 20.98 
Wiikes Barre, Pa......... 51,721 37,718 37.18 
Wiimington, Del... ss... 76,508 61,431 24.54 
Yonkers, ae are 47,931 32,933 49.63 
SOR PR sik cascapees ewe 33,654 20,793 61.85 
OT EE eee ete 15,276,818 11,690,851 30.62 


*Decrease, 

It, will be noted that the great increases are found 
in the industrial cities of the country, though there 
are some trading centers which have been favored, In 
point of increase in population the cities of the north- 
ern states lead, although the only decreases are to be 
found in the north, in Omaha and Lincoln, Neb., and 
Sioux City, Iowa. The rivalry between Omaha and 
Kansas City is a thing of the past, the latter leading 
the Nebraska metropolis by 50 per cent, and if the 
population of Kansas City, Kan., be added to it, as it 
should be, it is the leading city by more than 100 pel’ 
cent. Chicago remains the city of phenomenal growth 
among the great cities of the world. 

In the south the cities which show the greatest 
increase of population are Birmingham, Louisville and 
Atlanta, all manufacturing cities. Perhaps the mos 
remarkable growth to be seen is in the leading cities 
of the great lakes chain, showing how important * 
factor in the commerce of the country is the great 
lakes transportation system. So far as reported, fiv’ 
cities during the decade have passed the 100,000 mark. 
Galveston, which received at the end of last) week such 
a terrific blow to its prosperity, made a gain durin 
the last ten years of practically 30 percent, due largely 
to its growing importance as an export point, but ” 
no small degree to its manufacturing interests, whic! 
are heavy. It is said to have the largest business ° 
any city of its size in the United States and perhaps ™ 
the world. 
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GALVESTON AND THE FUTURE. 


The ‘terrible disaster at Galveston and vicinity will 
have an influence upon commercial affairs and the lumber 
business which, motwithstanding that it appeals first of 
all to the charitable impulses of mankind, need’ not be 
neglected. Lumbermen will undoubtedly contribute lib- 
erally to ‘the relief work, both in money and by furnish- 
ing buildimg material for the erection of shelter for the 
people who are homeless; but so great a destruction of 
property must have some influence upon the lumber mar- 
ket of Texas and western Louisiana. 

What will be ‘the future of Galveston it is impossible 
to say. The first impulse is to believe that the city will 
be practically abandoned; but the history of great ca- 
tastrophes in the past does not lead to the belief that this 
will be the case. Cities have been swallowed up by earth- 
quake, buried by volcanic eruptions, almost wiped out 
of existence by flood and fire, but have invariably been 
rebuilt, provided only the commercial reasons for their 
existence remained unchanged. 

Galveston is what it is because of its commercial ad- 
vantages mainly, though having been established it has 
drawn population because of its unique location. Its 
commercial advantages remain unchanged. It is still 
the most accessible and desirable port west of New Or- 
leans. It is still a railroad center, or terminus rather, 
of no mean proportions, even though the roads which 
reach it have suffered severely and its connectiow with 
the mainland is for the time cut olf. People live under 
the shadow of Vesuvius and they will continue to live 
threatened by the tidal waves of the gulf. The city will 
he rebuilt, and promptly, as far as its commercial in- 
terests are concerned, though it may not for years again 
reach its previous point of population. 

The work immediately to be done will be the housing 
of the people, amd ‘then the replacing of business struc- 
tures, elevators, warehouses, cotton compresses and rail- 
roads. Unless, as is not apparent now, the port has 
heen so damaged that it will not be at once available for 
shipments, the railroads will rush ‘their repairs with the 
utmost possible speed so as to accommodate the export 
movement of crops through the usual channels. There 
will doubtless be, therefore, an enormous rush demand for 
railroad and bridge material which will tax the capacity 
of the mills of east Texas and Louisiana. In addition 
there will be an enormous requirement for the building 
and repairs of the residences and business houses. 

On the other hand, a considerable area in Texas and 
Louisiana has been so devastated and so impoverished by 
the ruin of crops ‘that there will be less than the usual 
demand arising from agricultural needs. A notable fea- 
ture within the last two years, and especially this fall 
in the lumber trade of that section, has been the supply 
of material for ‘the rice industry. Rice growing hag in- 
creased remarkably, especially in southwestern Louis- 
tana, and the demand for material for the erection of 
rice mills has been large. This may be seriously cut 
into by the storm, and the farmers of the districts chief- 
ly affected may not be able to make their anticipated im- 
provements. On the whole, however, ‘the storm was less 
widespread in its effects than the first reports indicated. 
Sabine Pass and Port Arthur, which at first were sup- 
posed to have been wiped out, were little damaged, and 
while the crops all along the path of the storm were 
more or less injured, especially cotton, it is not likely 
that the percentage of loss is heavy. The chances seem 
‘to be that the fall trade will, on the whole, be quickened 
and inereased rather than depressed and lessened by the 
disaster. 


THE ST. PETERSBURG STANDARD. 


The Lumberman was recently asked to give an ex- 
planation of what is known as the “Petersburg Stand- 
ard,” the unit of lumber measurement commonly in use 
in Great Britain. 

Thinking that other readers might be interested in tne 
subject, we will explain that the proper expression is 
the “St. Petersburg Standard Hundred,” the standard 
being a piece of wood of certain arbitrary dimensions, a 
gross hundred (120) of these making up the standard 
hundred. Locally, however, and in trade usage this 
standard means the amount of material equivalent to 
that contained in 100 of the standard pieces. The basis 
of the Petersburg Standard is a piece of wood 12 
feet long, 11 inches wide and 14 inches thick. 
This contains in American board measure 164 feet, 
80 that 120 pieces, or a gross hundred of them, con- 
tain 1,980 feet, board measure. This latter is easily com 
mitted to memory. It lacks but twenty feet of being 2,000 
feet board measure. The St. Petersburg Standard, how- 
ever, is not the only standard, so-called, and to illustrate 
this matter we print the accompanying table showing 
the different, standards in use. 








J No. of 
: Name, Pieces. Dimensions. 
St. Petersburg Standard 1 12ft.x11  in.x1% in. 
St. Petersburg Standard 
Hundred .... .....120 12ft.x11  in.x1% in. 1,980 
London or Dublin 


Equivalent in 
Feet, B. M. 
161% 


Standard aaieta 
London or Dublin 
Standard Hundred..120 12ft.x 9 in.x8 in. 3.240 


12ft.x 9 in.x3 in. 2 


Christiana Standard .. 1 11ft.x 9 in.x1l¥ in. 105-16 
Christiana Standard 
Hundred ..... -ooee120 11 ft.x 9 in.x1% in. 1.287% 
rammen Standard ... 1 9 ft.x 614 in.x2% in 123-16 
Drammen Standard Hun- 
en ca cenwtea!) wate o 2 120 Oft.x 6Y, in.x24 in. 1,462, 
Quebec Standard ..... 1 12ft.xtl ~~ in.x2l in. 271i, 
Mebec Standard Hun 
RRS re 100 12 ft.x11 in.x234 in. 2,750 


We do not know the exact proportion, but the Peters 
burg Standard is applied to the measurement of by far 
the largest portion of material coming from this side of 
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the water. It is, however, used only for boards, deals and 
plank, timber being reckoned by the cubic foot or by 
loads or tons, a load being fifty cubie feet and a ton 
forty cubic feet, determined by string or caliper meas- 
ure, the latter being a disadvantage to the buyer of from 
4 to 9 percent. 


RAILROAD EARNINGS FOR SIX MONTHS. 


The tabulated report as to gross and net earnings of 
131 railroads, compiled by Bradstreet’s, shows that a 
remarkably healthy condition obtained during the first 
six months of the current year. Some of the tables 
given by our authority may be combined in the following 
brief exposition of the totals of earnings of each class 
for the first six months of 1900, with the percentage of 
increase as compared with the corresponding period of 
1899: 





—-Gross earnings-— -—-Net earnings- 





Group. No. Totals. Ine. ‘Totals. Ine. 
Grangers ..... 11 $ 65,473,475 9.7 $ 19,980,188 1.2 


51,819,281 17.3 
141,773,041 16.4 


15,154,639 13.9 


Central West’n, 22 
11 43,302,343 30.8 


Trunk lines.... 


MOGUOTE <ciccs 18 $7,331,350 12.: 10,496,345 12.5 
Coal roads .... 12 56,119,342 19.1 11,035,638 4.8 
Southern ..... 26 61,008,079 14.7 18,083,196 16.4 
Southwestern... 12 47,348,145 13.6 16,832,271 26.0 
PRCIBE cc cces 16 68,293,782 12.6 25,135,595 10.8 
Mexican ...... 3 12,577,780 7.3 4,935,348 21.4 


Totals ...138L $541,744,275 13.8 $164,955,563 16.5 

The tables showing the figures for the individual rail- 
rouds are extremely interesting and we give a few of 
the leading increases in gross and net earnings, giving 
only those in excess of $1,000,000 in the former, and of 
$250,000 in the latter: 


Increase in Earnings. 





Gross. Net. 

Pi. SP ee ee Tee CO eee ee $3,278,012 $2,850,361 
pe eer ere er 3,926,224 3,230,927 
Se OS do crs ol baie ae teas 1,099,770 
Buffalo, Rochester & VPittsburg....... 0 ........ 
CORRE, ENO 6 ons 5s edaeeeeae ws 1,479,436 
Camis GE Ta SOE 6 ads Kecntson dd) Keembe es 
Chicago, Burlington & Quiney....... 1,946,512 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul....... 1,818,059 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie....... 1,392,679 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi. & St. L... 1,194,027 
rads seeciny ctedcveeterwnadbes 1,449,239 
Prccecss eoces W6 ve cgceten se! Veeweuee 
Ce CO ar es ee oY S jeaas 
RNR CUEME re ccue. vl ctedaecwuuae 2,516,068 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern.... 1,694,885 1,185,280 
OI WO oe 0d wie doar ean bees Lene eesecdeus 
Louisville & Nashville.............. 1,741,278 357,852 
DI CMEUNE Ce acs peowwsneinabec 1,014,000 736,301 
RSs s 5s Sandnccdeeeee eeGawans 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie. ........ 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis... ........ ‘ 
WOW SO Comes ccccecccncecceee 2,312,414 1,¢ 
Tete (Oi: WOON cc nnccice ceccncucen 1,267,978 991,508 
ONTO GCMENO Gpwncé cee aes eke. wee ee 339,500 
ios ey. er ice TCMeOe) weeeeeus 
Pennsylvania (east of Pittsburg and 

Wiekec ckeudc. obs dewmeneewacuos 7,672,400 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 

TOG wice cxavGeersarieanen ans 1,267,255 
OMG oo s.0.<'s camaeanesearedeccaes 1,709,822 
Savannah, Florida & Western........ ....+...- 
BOGEMORM. oc cceccescedederturdeususs ne . Sewaewee 
Southern Pacific system............. FS eee ee 
Union Pacific..... ¢ seadaQeaweeare 1,235,641 683,310 


There are some roads which have not fared so well, 
the following being those with which the decreases in net 
earnings amount to $100,000 or more: 


Boston & Albany...... 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul... .cccccccsccsvece 2 
ColewnGe & BemdeGs coo ccsacicaceaccssiccenese 103,258 
Sands COREE. cccecc cn kd COR 6k thal Veet ccécetnees 103,208 
WieRee COMENED. ccccce severe sckevecscscccsves 148,971 
Western New York & Pennsylvania............... 253,806 


The whole showing is an extremely satisfactory one. 
There are indications that the current increase for the 
midsummer months is not as satisfactory as it was 
earlier in the year, though still the total of business 
done by the roads and net earnings as well, are yet sub- 
stantially in advance of those of the corresponding 
periods of 1899. 





A VALUABLE FORESTRY BROCHURE. 


We are pleased to acknowledge the receipt of a copy 
of “Some Business Problems of American Forestry,” a 
brochure from the: pen of the well known and able prac- 
A. Schenck, Ph. D., forester to the 
Biltmore Estate, Biltmore, N. C., forest assessor to 
the Grand Duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, and principal of 
the Biltmore School of Forestry. 

While Mr. Schenck states in his preface that “Abroad 
all aristocratic families owning forest estates have suc- 
ceeded in the maintenance of their standing for cen- 
turies whilst the rich merchants and bankers of olden 
{imes .have not left a trace of their names and their 
wealth, in spite of the fact. that many of them, the 
merchants of Leipsie, Hamburg, Midland and Nuern 
herg were richer than their sovereigns themselves,” 
the details of his campaign and persistent plea for 
the adoption of forestry methods in the handling of 
our natural lumber producing areas are such as to 
show that he fully appreciates the difference in the 
character and life conditions of the old locally non-agri- 
cultural estate-anchored families of Europe and the own 
ers of American stumpage -properties, and that practi 
cally ta interest the latter in the subject of forestry 
something more than an argument for the conservation 
of «a waste or tree-growing estate, the possession of 
which is at once an aceident and a necessity, is requi- 
site. 

Mr. Schenck specifically admits that “not one of the 
forest owners abroad has engaged in forestry with a 
view to getting rich through it,’ remarking in this 
connection that “forestry is not a maker of wealth, 











it is only a preserver of wealth,” but, when address- 
ing us on the possibilities of correct forest management 
in this country he not only states that “the object in 
forestry, as in any other business, is the production of 
high and safe interest on capital,’ but proves that the 
object is readily attainable. 

This proof he supplies in the form of the brochure 
above mentioned, which contains seventeen demonstra- 
tions (we are inclined to object to their being classed 
as problems), a synopsis of each of which is as follows: 


In No. 1 it is shown that 100,000 acres of longleaf yellow 
pine on which the annual growth is estimated at 250 feet 
board measure and from which under conservative lumbering 
25,000,000 feet per annum is being cut, present stumpage 
value being $1 a thousand feet board measure, and the ex- 
pense of taxes and cost of protection from fire being 5 cents 
per acre per annum, cannot be sold for less than $9 per acre 
if practical forestry methods are employed in the adminis- 
tration of tne property. The general characterization of 
this holding is that it contains seedlings, saplings, poles and 
trees equally mixed. 

Under No. 2 the property is described ag 50,000 acres 
stocked with longleaf pine not boxed for turpentine, the 
average stumpage being 3,000 feet per acre, annual produc- 
tion being estimated at 133 feet board measure per acre 
drawn from a growing stock of 1,500 feet board measure 
per acre, the land being unfit for farming, no damage to be 
apprehended from forest fires, turpentining not being done, 
interest being figured at 6 percent, with 1 cent per acre per 
annum taxes. The stumpage on this property is offered 
at $1 an acre and the property is offered in fee simple at 
$3.50 per acre. In connection with this property it is shown 
that purchase in fee simple, practical forestry methods being 
pursued, will show a profi. of $11,700 as compared with the 
purchase of the stumpage at $1, destructive or exhaustive 
lumbering methods being pursued. 

The third is an exposition of the forestry conditions and 
methods necessary to duplicate in the case of a purchase of 
200,000 acres of Oregon fir, a profit of $1,200 secured from 
the purchase in 1862 of 200,000 acres of Michigan pine land, 
the last of which was cut in 1888, the purchase price in 
each case being stated at 40 cents per acre. 

The fourth has reference to yellow poplar property located 
in North Carolina. In reply to the question, ‘Down to what 
diameter limit is it advisable for the owner to sell the 
trees?” it is shown that none should be sold of a diameter 
less than 2% feet. The growth is said to be at a rate of 
but 4 per cent. All obviously unsound trees apt to deteriorate 
to be sold and cut, whatever the diameter. 

In No. 5 it is set forth that the purchase o7 a particular 
40,000-acre tract of yellow poplar containing 60,000,000 feet 
board measure at a given price with a view to holding for 
fifteen years would not pay interest by $182,000. 

The sixth shows that in the case of a second cutting over 
of an Adirondack property from which 6,550 feet board meas- 
ure per acre was secured, the cost of producing was $5.80 
per thousand, the value being $9.82 per thousand, thus show- 
ing, aside from interest, a profit of $4 per acre in connection 
with the second cutting. 

The seventh decides the problem as to whether the owner 
of a certain spruce property had best cut down to 10 inches, 
to 12 inches or to 14 inches, showing that cutting to 14 
inches only is in this case the most conservative practice, 
paying $1 per acre better than cutting down to 10 inches 
and 50 cents per acre better than cutting down to 12 inches. 

The eighth shows that with reference to a 20,000-acre 
spruce property the best course to be pursued is to lumber 
at once and exhaustively, provided the land can be sold for 
agricultural purposes for above 22 cents per acre. 

The ninth is a demonstration of 7 percent profit as a result 
of practical forestry methods being employed in the adminis- 
tration of 10,000 acres of Minnesota white pine containing 
6,000 feet board measure per acre, estimated to be worth 
$3 per thousand, the agricultural value of the land being 
set forth at $5 per acre. 

The tenth is a demonstration of the results of practical 
forestry methods as being applied to 100,000 acres of Ark- 
ansas shortleaf yellow pine, the stand being stated at 6,000 
feet per acre board measure, the stumpage estimated at $1 
per thousand feet, the land being considered unfit for agri- 
culture. Very conservative lumbering as compared with 
exhaustive or what is termed destructive lumbering is in 
this case shown to net a profit of $43,700. 

The eleventh has to do with comparisons between the re- 
sults of investment in United States bonds and in timber in 
the southern Alleghenies, subject to forest fires, and shows 
results to be material advantage of the stumpage. 

The twelfth, in reply to the question, “At what annual 
rate can we expect the stumpage prices of oak and pine to 
rise while our surplus is being gradually exhausted?’ shows 
that the price of oak stumpage can be expected to rise at 
the rate of about 4 percent per annum and the price of pine 
stumpage at the rate of 3 percent per annum. 

The thirteenth, taking it for granted that 1 percent of the 
forest value is just taxation throughout the United States, 
shows that during growth the proportionate taxation would 
be during the first or seedling year 2-10 of a cent, increasing 
to 11-10 cents at 30 years, and 47-10 at 60 years. 

The fourteenth is a continuation of the tax subject, show- 
ing that if the rotation is 150 years the taxes curtail the 
final yield by 77 percent, as a result of which it is stated 
that it is ‘“‘no wonder then that people are averse to engag- 
ing in forestry.” 

The fifteenth has to do with a proposed national park in 
northern Minnesota on land unfit for farming, stocked with 
4,000 feet board measure of pine timber per acre, worth 
$2.50 per thousand feet, and shows that conservative lum- 
bering will pay a profit of $2.50 per acre. 

The sixteenth shows that in the case of a loan of $1,450,- 

000 at 4 percent made for the purchase of 1,000,000 acres 
of head water land, fifty-five years of practical forestry will 
redeem the loan and leave a property producing annually 
$356,000, with a prospect of an annual increase equaling 3 
yercent. 
The seventeenth has to do with results of weeding and 
road building as applied to practical forestry or conserva- 
tive lumbering and includes a demonstration of a possible 
7 percent and 914 percent profit respectively. 

We regard Mr. Schenck’s brochure as a valuable 
contribution to forestry literature and would like to 
see its contents or something of the same character 
included in Part 2 of the Forestry Primer, by Gifford 
Pinchot, chief of the forestry division of the United 
States department of agriculture, where it would be 
assured of a Jarge and genera] circulation. 

In the meantime we cannot refrain from recommend- 
ing a careful study of it to the Honorable Secretary of 
the Interior, who, being responsible for the administra- 
tion of our forestry reserves as such, may find much 
therein of benefit, and hence of such character as to 
lead to early changes and recommendations of changes 
in the regulations and laws now attaching to these prop- 
erties. 

The pamphlet is printed by the French Broad Press, 
\sheville. N. C.. and is for sale at $1 a copy. Donbt- 
less the orders for this valuable treatise will largely 
exceed the present limited edition of 400 copies, as 
there are thousands of readers of the American TLum- 
berman to whom ifs possession and use would be val- 
uable, 
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A Voice Crying Out at Antwerp—Europe Wants Staves—What French Lumbering Means— 
Familiar French Uniforms—Wood Sliced Thin and Wood Petrified—California and 
New York Exhibits. 





Steamship Bills of Lading Again 2068. 


In No. 246 of these observations, published August 
25, 1 spoke of how the steamship companies treat lum- 
ber landing in Antwerp as well as in other continental 
At the very time that I was dictating what 
Bugisch, 


markets. 
| had briefly to say upon the subject, D, K. 
a well known and reliable Antwerp dealer, was giving 
vent to his own feelings in the preparation of a circular 
letter, which I reproduce below as emphasizing my 
own remarks in a very forcible and picturesque manner: 
2°.--Gentlemen: As agent 


ANTWerP, Bevccium, August : 
hardwood and softwood 


of some of the largest American ( l 
shippers, I have, of course, to defend the interest of 
my own houses. There is one point, however, where I 
lose my Latin,” and this is the bill of lading question. 
With bills of lading as actually drawn, which are nothing 
but waste paper, because steamers are not responsible for 
number of pieces, condition of goods, etc., etc., we are 
in the hands of steamers’ agents here in Europe and 
they do with us just what they like. Our goods, mostly 
still American property, being consignment lots to be 
delivered on quay, are scattered over the quays here in 
a continental port as though of no value—and very often, 
if it suits the gang of workmen, they are tumbled into 
the dirt of the streets. ‘This, of course, results in loss 
and damage to goods, especially if the weather becomes 
rainy or stormy. Against this state of things there is 
only one way to proceed in order to protect the interests 
of the timber-trading world, and this is to change these 
bills of lading, which at present are absolutely good for 
nothing. If you are of my opinion I request you to let 
me know either direct or through your Kuropean agents 
what you can propose in order to arrive at a prompt 
change in these conditions. An understanding —betwecn 
shippers in America seems to me the only possible way 
to obtain satisfactory documents 
Bills of lading for Europe should contain the follow- 
ing clause “Steamers to deliver exact number of pieces, 
and goods to be piled up on the same quay in one or two, or 
three lots; or any loss and extra expenses to 
be paid for.” Awaiting your good hews, I am, gentlemen, 
yours truly, D. K. Bugisch 

Mr. Bugisch seems to have sent this letter out to all 
his numerous American customers. In writing it, he 
evidently was not aware that the American Hardwood 
Lumbers Exporters’ Association was organized last win 
the express purpose of bringing 


at least, 


ter in Baltimore fo1 
ubout a reform in this particular as well as to deal 
with some other subjects of probably lesser importance. 

I must say, however, that inconsistencies of the sort 
referred to are not entirely confined to steamship bills 
of lading. For instance, a railroad company recently 
issued a bill of lading in which the following conditions 
appear: 

Routing: To enable it to guarantee through rates the 
absolute and unqualified right of routing beyond its own 
terminal is reserved by this railway company. 

Responsibility: ‘The responsibility of this company and 
each succeeding carrier for loss or damage does not ex 
tend beyond its own line. 

Here is a case where a railroad company denies the 
shipper the right to choose connecting lines of road 
over which a shipment is to go, and yet at the same time 
disclaims all responsibility for the goods of the carrier 
io whom it delegates the goods. Such a -proposition 
is not correct in principle and undoubtedly would not 
stand in law. 


The Foreign Demand for Staves—269. 

In the rural districts of France, in the Rhine country 
in Germany, among the vine-clad Italian hills, and, in 
fact, almost everywhere one goes in southern Europe, he 
is reminded by the presence of vineyards of the immense 
amount of staves that each year is required by the new 
wine crop, particularly when as bountiful as it has been 
this year. It is by no means surprising that casks, 
staves and heading should have formed so prominent a 
part of the European wood exhibits at Paris. 

A cablegram under date of September 9 from Bremen, 
Germany, states that the wine growers in the region 
about Bordeaux, France, are buying up all the old wine 
casks they can obtain at double the former ruling prices. 
At Bremen, which after Bordeaux is the largest market 
for claret, casks are bringing higher prices than evei 
hefore known. ‘The grape crop in the wine country is 
also very large, all of which should make a demand for 
cask materials, affording ample room for the consump 
tion of American staves and heading. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that a special consular report 
just issued upon the stave trade in foreign countries 
(Volume XX, Part 3) states that Austria this year will 
scarcely produce 10,000,000 staves, whereas last year it 
exported 40,000,000. The same authority states that 
since 1892 American staves have found a market in Aus- 
tria in inereasing quantities, amounting last year to 
about 700 tons. Last year the import of staves at Bor- 
deaux for the first half of the year amounted to 34,692 
tons, of which only 555 tons were American staves. 
Usually Austrian staves command more than the Amer- 
ican staves, but at present are selling at the same price 
or $202.65 for 1,616 staves. These staves, however, are 
really thick enough to be sawn by a band saw into two 
each being 39.37 inches long, 1$ to 1} inches 
thick and 5 to 54 inches wide. Those from America are 
chiefly of white oak, although red or black oak is ocea- 
sionally seen and does not seem to be objectionable; and 
tne consul believes that the Spanish oak of the southern 
carefully prepared, might be acceptable. The 
stave requirements for wine casks are of course greatly 
enhanced by the fact that the wine must remain in the 
cask for periods of three years or longer. The small 
showing of American staves leads to the supposition in 


slaves, 


states, 
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some quarters that they are being taken into France 
as Austrian staves—not directly, of course, but via 
Hamburg or some other point. Inasmuch as they are 
now being manufactured largely in this country by Aus- 
trian labor and according to Austrian methods this 
might be quite possible. During the first half of 1897 
the export from America was 4,889,810 pounds; and 
for the same period in 1898, a practicaliy equivalent 
sum; but in 1899 only 777,979 pounds, or only about 
one-seventh of the like period for the two previous years. 
Importations from Austria increased in like proportion, 
although it is generally understood that the Austrian 
forests have been considerably reduced both by excessive 
cuttings and by fires. In Germany staves are seriously 
handicapped by a heavy discrimination in freight rates 


upon the part of the government railroads. It seems 
strange that staves from Austria or Russia should 


come in under tariff No, 2, while tariff No. 1 is applied 
to American staves, but such is the case and it is almost 
prohibitive. In Genoa, Italy, Austrian and American 
staves are upon an equal footing in point of cost, but 
American goods are preferred and 2,500,000 of the 
3,000,000 only imported. In the interior Italian cities 
Austria has the monopoly of the stave trade. There is 
some little feeling because some American stave export 
ers do not live up to their contract in the matter of 
quality as closely as they are expected to do. 

The special report referred to contains detailed infor 
mation from a number of other European and South 
American countries, and should be sent for by any one 
interested in the export stave business. It will be fur- 
nished to applicants without charge by addressing 
“Chief Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of 
State, Washington, U. S. A.” 

A Typical French Forest Exhibit 270. 

The exhibit of LL. Panchevre represented in the accom 
panying cut is interesting as showing the diversified 
character of such lumbering as is carried on in France. 
The firm is one of the largest in France devoted exclu 
sively to forest operations, employing some 600 work- 
men, In its products, however, oak tanbark and char 
coal are of more relative importance than lumber, the 
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EXHIBIT OF L. PANCHEVRE, PARIS EXPOSITION 

utilization of trees of suflicient size to make lumber be 
ing only incidental to the exploiting of the smaller 
trees which make up the bulk of the French forest, The 
central portion of the upper shelf is charcoal in un- 
broken pieces, of which a specialty is made, and the firm 
was the first to devise a method of packing this char- 
coal so that it could be delivered unbroken to customers. 
Just below is charcoal made from smaller timber. The 
upper shelf is flanked on either side by oak fagots 
divested of their bark, such as are used for charcoal 
burning, while the bark is used for tanning. Ove of the 
features of the exhibit was a side of leather tanned 
entirely from bark furnished by M. Panchevre. ‘There 
were also bundles of fagots with the bark on, such as 
are used for firewood. ‘lhe distinctively lumber portion 
of the exhibit consisted of split oak staves and split oak 
lath, and short specimens of sawed deals and boards. the 
dimensions of the exhibit not permitting of the display 
of full-length pieces. ‘The domelike pile in the center is 
a small model of the way in which a charcoal mound is 


built up, afterward being enclosed with earth or sod 
before firing. 


Parisian Guardians of the Peace—271. 


An illustration is given herewith of how the policemen, 
soldiers and firemen who are in evidence on all Parisian 
boulevards, streets and at the exposition are adorned. 
There are 8,000 policemen in Paris, who give a fairly 
good imitation of the London police in handling the 
traffic on the streets effectively, exercise surveillance 
over the cabbies and serve a thousand good offices to the 
behoof of the permanent and transient public. 

The fire brigade of the city is really a regiment of 
infantry loaned to the city by the French minister of 





Fireman. 


Police. Soldier 


war, and Paris’ comparative freedom from fires is, | 
believe, due to the high prices current for matches. The 
government is in a large measure supported by the tax 
on matches, cigars and cigarettes. 

There are 20,000 troopers under the direct command 
of the military governor of Paris, and military parades 
are of almost daily occurrence. 

New York’s Lumber Exhibit—272. 


New York city is represented with a forest exhibit in 
the Champs de Mars annex. ‘The following list of woods 
is shown: 
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It was not suflicient that each of the woods named 
was given a single representation, but of oak, for in 
stance, some thirty varieties are in evidence. ‘The pieces 
show a polished surface and embrace every conceivable 
variety of products of the Empire State forests. 


Mr. Hough's Wood Specimens —273. 


A feature in the United States Forestry Exhibit which 
has attracted much attention from all visitors, and 
especially from studenis of wood, is that made | 
Romeyn B. Hough, of Lowville, N. Y., who was commis- 
sioned by the government to prepare it. Some of our 
readers have seen the work entitled “American Woods,” 
made, we can hardly say published, by Mr. Hough. From 
each variety of wood Mr. Hough prepares three speci- 
mens. One is what he calls a radial section, corre- 
sponding to what lumbermen know as quarter-sawed 
lumber; another a tangential section, corresponding to 
bastard sawed lumber, and the other a transverse section 
going in the direction of a straight cut across the log. 
These sections are microscopic in their thinness, cut to 
one four-hundredth of an inch or thinner. These show 
the cellular structure of the wood and also its grain in 
aw way that is not otherwise possible. These are mounted 
in suitable frames and hung so that the light can shine 
through them. Mr. Hough had a similar exhibit in 
the forestry building at the Columbian exposition in 
1893, though nowhere nearly as complete as this in 
Paris. The exhibit this year, under the auspices of the 
government, embraces about 250 specimens. I found 
that this exhibit was interesting not only to those con- 
cerned in such matters and to practical lumbermen and 
scientists, but to casual visitors as well, for these wood 
sections are many of them very beautiful. Any lumber 
man visiting the Exposition should hunt up this exhibit 
in the department of “Forests, Fisheries and the Chase.” 


Exhibit of Petrified Wood—274. 


Among the marvels to be seen here is a wonderful 
exhibit of petrified wood made by the Drake Company, 
of St. Paul, Minn., the raw material of which, if you can 
call it that, comes from Apache county, Arizona. As this 
once was wood, though now stone, it may appropriately 
be mentioned here. It is a wonderful exhibit, and those 
who have visited Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado and 
other places where these petrified trees may be seen 
would have little conception of their beauty when cut. up 
and polished, though probably many of our readers have 
seen specimens of larger or smaller size. The variety. 
both in figure and in color, is infinite. No two pieces 
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In regard to the fall trade Mr .Turner said: “It begins 
to look more favorable for general business, and while 
naturally this improvement will not reach cypress until 
a few months later, it is going to have its effect after a 
while. Investors and builders seem to have about made 
up their minds that the decline in lumber and iron and 
most other building materials has about reached its bot- 
tom, and that it is a good time now to begin to make 
purchases. The very high prices during last winter and 
early spring shut off building to the extent of nearly 60 
percent compared with a year ago.” 

With reference to sash and doors Mr. Turner said 
that the demand for cypress door stock was increasing 
in the east and the eastern manufacturers are con- 
stantly becoming more alive to the fact that with cypress 
as their principal wood they have now as great an ad- 
vantage in price and variety as was formerly possessed 
by the western door manufacturers when white pine 
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PALAIS DES FORETS, CHAMP DE MARS, 
are alike in either particular. I believe every possible 
color and shade can be found. They will run from the 
lightest lemon to the darkest orange, from a salmon 
pink to a brilliant red, and through all the blues and 
greens that can be found in the spectrum. They are not 
far short of a diamond in hardness and from all appear- 
ance are indestructible. It is a theory that the coniferous 
timber growing in these volcanic regions was killed by 
some geographical catastrophe and then became solidified 
by geysers or something of tyat sort. As seen where 
they are found, sometimes standing erect, but more usual- 
ly upon the ground, most of them on the surface, though 
sometimes buried, they are simply trunks, stumps and 
limbs of trees. The bark is there, intact; oftentimes the 
grain is distinct; every knot is plain. When cut in 
sections and polished they are glorified wood. 


Where the Ladies Go Shopping—275. 


One of the popular places for visitors, as it is also 
regularly well patronized by the Parisians, is the Bon 
Marche. It has a strong hold upon the home people 
because it is a co-operative institution and is managed 
with extraordinary enterprise. The creator of this 
greatest European commercial emporium willed the busi- 
ness to ‘his wife. On her death she gave it to her army 
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BON MARCHE, PARIS. 


of clerks, other employees and associates. The reading 
% reception room is pictured herewith and will give 
80me idea of the institution. In this department inter- 
Preters are always at hand to show visitors about the 
‘ig store. During the past summer multitudes of Amer- 
‘cans came here, saw its various departments filled with 
Merchandise and made liberal] purchases of goods, 


PARIS 


EXPOSITION, FRONT VIEW. 


California at the Front—276. 


California enterprise has an example at the Paris 
exposition, as it usually has where opportunity is offered. 
When I was in Paris in July the Californian commission 
rivaled the American lumber commissions in calling 
attention to the products of the United States and par- 
ticularly with reference to the big trees and timber of 
the forests of California. In the matter of big timbers 
the commission has furnished some extraordinary exam- 
ples in its exhibit, and for big dinners Commissioner 
“Mike” DeYoung is a great host. Slices of big trees, 
planks, ete., compel visitors to stop and study them, ask 
questions and go away amazed and confounded. Besides 
the examples referred to, pictorial representations of the 
big tree districts are used and embellished in a more 
practica) display. 

It is a pleasure to witness the interest shown in the 
display by the Southern Pacific Railway Company, which 
is represented with illustrations of manufacturing plants, 
forest scenes, etc., located along its line in the south and 
west. J. E. D. 
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LIGHT ON THE CYPRESS TRADE. 


During a visit to Chicago this week by John C. Tur- 
ner, of the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber Company, of 
New York city, the Lumberman had the pleasure of an 
instructive interview with him in regard to the cypress 
trade. This gentleman’s opinions are particularly 
worthy of attention because his institution is one of the 
largest handlers of cypress lumber in the country, with 
a very large yard and dock and planing mill equipment 
at Irvington-on-Hudson . 

In regard to the recent history of cypress he said: 
“The general conditions to cypress have probably been 
more favorable than those relating to almost any other 
wood, and, while it is true that the trade has been for 
the past few months rather quiet, yet it is our belief that 
there has been more cypress sold in the metropolitan 
market from January 1 to the present time than during 
the same period a year ago. Naturally there has been 
less cypress lumber used in the metropolitan market for 
general building, that is, for trim and sash and doors, 
on account of the considerably smaller amount of build- 
ing that has been done the present year; but so many 
new uses are being found for cypress that the general 
demand is increasing.” 

Asked in regard to the condition of the market, Mr. 
Turner said: “We have found that cypress at the mills 
has depreciated very little if any this year; though on 
account of lower ocean freights prevailing during the 
summer, and especially low compared with the high 
freights during the boom last year, the prices are a little 
lower to that extent. But within the past two weeks 
freight rates have advanced and delivered prices are 
again likely to be considerably stronger, as general 
stocks both in yellow pine and cypress are low and 
there is no additional vessel capacity compared with a 
year ago. This difference in freight, together with the 
expected advance at the mills in the south, will no doubt 
strengthen the market to some extent in a short time. 
As for ourselves, we concluded that prices were about 
as low as they were going to be and backed our faith 
with a recent purchase of 10,000,000 feet of gulf cypress 
lumber, or the output of one of the larger mills. 

This is the largest single purchase of cypress ever 
made, though the J. C. Turner Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany had the output of this same mill for the past three 
years. This is no doubt a good indication as to the con- 
ditions of the market, as this company, being the largest 
dealer in cypress, is naturally supposed to keep posted 
as to the conditions. 


was the chief door wood. 
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Title May Pass by Delivery Before Scaling of Logs. 


Certain parties who are getting out and rafting saw- 
logs contracted to sell same to a mill company. The 
price to be paid was agreed upon and was to be paid 
when the logs were scaled. There was no agreement 
as to where the scaling should be done. When a raft 
was gotten out they notified the company that it was 
ready. The company sent a tug, with an order to 
deliver the logs to the tug, and they were so delivered. 
The raft delivered to the tug contained 308 logs, but 
the tug delivered only 112 at the company’s mill. The 
remaining 196 logs were abandoned and lost. The sell- 
ers of the logs caused the 112 logs taken to the mill 
to be sealed, and sued to recover the value of all the 
308 logs. The defense as to the 196 logs lost—which 
there was testimony tending to prove were lost by the 
tug and that the company refused to recover them 
when notified—was that they had not been delivered 
so as to pass title. The company’s contention was 
that the title to the logs did not pass until they were 
scaled. To sustain this point it cited numerous cases 
to the effect that when the buyer is by the contract 
bound to do anything as a condition, either precedent 
or concurrent, on which the passing of the property 
depends, the property will not pass until the condi- 
tions be fulfilled, even though the thing sold may have 
been actually delivered into the possession of the 
buyer. But the Supreme Court of Washington says 
that it does not think the cases cited applicable to the 
facts here stated. It says it appeared that the 112 logs 
delivered were scaled. The 196 logs, after delivery to 
the company, could not be scaled by reason of its loss 
of them. And it declares, Izett vs. Stetson & Post 
Mill Company, 60 Pacific Reporter 1,128, that it seems 
to it idle to discuss the. proposition that the sellers 
should bear the loss occasioned by the negligence of 
the company. The rule which it would apply to such 
a case is that where there has been a complete deliv- 
ery of the property in accordance with the terms of a 
sale, the title passes, although there remains some- 
thing to be done to ascertain the total value of the 
property at the rates specified in the contract. Where- 
fore, it holds that there was no error in a indgment in 
favor of the sellers for the value of all the 308 logs. 





Rights of Aliens to Cut Timber on Mineral Lands. 


The act of congress of June 3, 1878, gives to “all citi- 
zens of the United States and other persons bona fide 
residents,” etc., the right to cut timber on publie mineral 
lands, for certain purposes. The language used. the 
supreme court of Arizona holds. in the case of the United 
States vs. the Conper Queen Consolidated Mining Com- 
pany. 60 Pacific Reporter 885, can have no other mean- 
ing than as including aliens as well as citizens. provided 
they be bona fide residents of the states and territories 
and districts mentioned, among the persons thus author- 
ized to fell and remove any timber or other trees on 
such mineral lands. 





Use of Private Logging Roads. 


The trial judge. the supreme court of Wisconsin says, 
seems to have gotten somewhat confused in his charge 
to the jury in the case of Thomas vs. Parrott, as to the 
right of persons engaged in logging to use private roads, 
He instructed the jury that a partv going in the woods 
and finding a logging road or finding a publie road had 
a right to go and use it,” ete. That is true of a public 
highway, but, of course, the supreme court holds, 82 
Northwestern Reporter 554, is not true of a mere pri- 
vate road. Then, in this case, claims and counterclaims 
were made in the pleadings for the use of roads by each 
of the parties on lands owned by the other. No agree- 
ment to pay for such use was shown. and, the supreme 
court declares, the rule is generally that no such agree- 
ment can be applied, unless the conventional relation of 
landlord and tenant exists. 





The I. Stephenson Company’s saw mill at Escanaba, 
Mich., started up last Tuesday after a shut- down of 
six weeks for repairs. The mill is said to be now in het- 
ter shape than ever before, possessing a modern equip- 
ment that is not surpassed by any plant in the northern 
peninsula. It will be operated continuously through the 
winter. 
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Shed Defects. 


This shed question will never down in the lumber 
world. It is as live as a hornet. Yard men talk about 
sheds wherever I go. No doubt two-thirds of the retail 
lumbermen of these great prairie states have shed on the 
brain. They want to know the right kind to build, and 
many a man who already has a shed wishes the blamed 
thing was in tophet, so that the next time he could do 
better, “You seem to be a man of positive opinions,” a 
retail dealer wrote me a few weeks ago. That is so, prob- 
ably. My best girl says that once my mind is set I am 
hard headed; and she knows me. I am not hard headed 
on the shed question, however, for I couldn’t picture the 
ideal shed if I should try. I have seen hundreds of them, 
but my mind isn’t made up yet. I have traveled hun- 
dreds of miles to see sheds, and the coming week I shall 
travel a good many miles to see one. 

You know yourself how it is in the girl line; a fellow 
will tell you that some particular girl is pretty—he will 
undoubtedly say she is a peach. When you get the 
chance you look her over. You may detect that she has 
bad teeth; that she followed the heathenish custom of 
punching holes in her ears so that gold washed trinkets 
may dangle from them; that she has been so fond of the 
hugging act that she has worn corsets which have 
brought her waist down to the size of an angleworm; 
and you say, “No, those things do not go with beauty.” 

It is something like that with sheds. There is gener- 
ally some defect. I have seen comparatively few 
sheds the owners of which did not declare they would 
change in some respect if they could. Within a week 
four of these complaints have been revistered. One 
dealer said they might talk about high sheds all they 
wanted to, but he did not want another. He wanted 
his work down to earth. “That upper story is a bug- 
bear to me,” said he. “The idea of shoving lumber up 
and up and up!” Another yard man has a flat roof on 
his shed, and he swore—actually swore—that he would 
never have another. “Take such weather as we have 
had this season and you might as well be under a sun 
glass,” was the way he put it. Still another who had 
built the bents sixteen and twenty feet wide was won- 
dering what kind of a “jackass” he was when he was 
doing it. Mind you, I do not call him that long-eared 
animal; he applied the name himself. “The next time I 
would make them seventeen and twenty-one, so that 16 
and 20-foot stuff could be accommodated without a foot 
of it protruding into the alley as it does now,” he ex- 
plained. In another shed the owner lifted up some 
boards which were damp and stained. “We have been 
obliged to take lumber out of here to keep it from 
spoiling,” he said. 

The yard men who protest openly in this way are 
frank individuals. There are others not so frank who 
grin and bear it. The world is not full of people who 
would have us infer that they never make a mistake, 
but there a good many of them. Your eyes, however, 
settle the question. You see at a glance, as the poet 
said, that “someone has blundered.” “How do you get 
those timbers in there?” I asked a yard man who was 
showing me his place. “By main strength and awk- 
wardness, blank it!” was the reply. “And how would 
you remedy it?” was asked. “Easy enough. Any man 
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* Kiss my family good bye.” 


who builds a shed minus outside doors through which 
to shove stuff has not learned the a b ¢ of the shed 
religion.” Maybe you do not care to hear any more 
shed objections this time, but I could come near fill- 
ing yon full of them. 

Absolute Necessities. 

One point in proper shed building is such an arrange: 
ment that the material housed in it can be handled 
with the greatest possible ease. In fewer words, the 
shed should be convenient. As the lawyers say, that 
may seem to you like a self-evident fact, but it will 





bear saying. In a large shed a prospective customer 
wanted to see a certain grade of lumber, and telling 
him to “come on” the yard man Jed the way up toward 
the loft. He climbed to the platform and then up an- 
other ladder he went. “Are you going up to heaven?” 
the customer asked. I gently put the question to the 
dealer, how he liked such climbing, and he shook his 
head and, switching a handkerchief from his hip pocket, 
wiped the perspiration from his forehead. He didn’t 
act as though it was any fun to show lumber under 
such circumstances. He did not say that a man to 
run such a place should be half man and half squirrel, 
but he looked it. I have reached the point that my 
faith is not much larger than a mustard seed in the 
shed that looms up like the Washington monument. 
1 have heard yard men who have this kind of shed 
deplore the fact that their lumber could not be ele- 
vated by other than man power. If they could have 
water, electric or horse power they would be happier. 

Then there is another great desideratum, and that 
is air-ventilation. Many a shed is deficient in this. 
Within a month I saw a shed that when the doors 
were closed had no more ventilation than a barn. “We 
depend on the doors in each end,” the yard man said. 
“Do you keep the doors open all winter?” was asked. 
I was conscious that the question partook of the 
caustic, but the fellow was not very social, and I didn’t 
much care what I did say to him. When a man has 
not at least a pint of the milk of human kindness in 
him I would as soon as not put a little blister plaster 
on him. 

As regards ventilation, I have an eye on a certain 
shed; and immediately following a tearing old blizzard 
next winter it is my intention to strike straight for 
the town in which the shed is located, and then if the 
yard man is not shoveling his piles from under snow 
drifts I shall not have another word to say about venti- 
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You know we Americans who so delight to go head 
on are great on the abstract. I don’t say we don’t 
think, but we don’t think enough. “A shed! a shed!” 
is the cry of a thousand and one yard men, but they 
are considering the shed only in the abstract. To 
those details which should make a lumber shed worthy 
of the name they give little thought. Their object is 


reached when they have a roofed structure. Be not 
deceived, beloved, in this regard. You may have some 


plan that looks nice on paper, but ten to one the worm 


that causes the canker is lurking in it. Knowing as 
little about sheds as I do, if I were you and intending 
to build a shed that was to cost from $1,000 up to 
four times that amount, I would pack my grip, bone 
the railroad.over which I shipped for a pass, kiss my 
family good-bye, start out and see every shed I could. 
I was talking with a professor of music last night who 
is in quest of a good violin and who has received an 
instrument on trial from a New York music house. “I 
told them,” he said, “that I must keep the instrument 
at least a month before I would decide whether I want 
it. If purchased hastily I might tire of it; and it is 


easier to buy a violin than it is to sell it.” 


There is a heap of common sense in that remark. It 
is awfully easy to buy a thing if we have the money. 
It is easy building a shed if we have the money, but it 
is probably something that will stay by us for years, 
and we want it built about right. Send me to con- 
gress and I will get a law through that every user of 
a lumber shed shall write a letter to the American 
Lumberman stating wherein his shed is deficient and 
why. There would be a chapter of lumber literature 
for your life. Every owner of a shed ought to do this 
of his own free will, but he won’t. When these things 
are wanted it seems to be necessary to go around with 


a hoe and dig them up. 
Arguments Against Sheds. 


The anti-shed men grasp every objection to a shed 
that comes to the surface and exclaim: “Didn’t I tell 


you so?” There are doubtless those among them who 
will frame the objections cited above and hang them 
up in their offices. There is one of these men in Iowa 
who, I believe, dislikes me for the reason that I have 
now and then held that the closed shed is the proper 
thing. That is, he dislikes me in that spot. Other- 
wise we get along capitally. He sets up the cigars and 
things, takes me around town behind his fast pacer 
and has asked me a half dozen times to come and see 
him since I was there the last time. At that time he 
requested me to take off my hat in his office, and when 
I had politely done so he said it was a mystery to him 
how any man whose brow was so high as mine and 
whose ears were as small could, from a business stand- 
point, advocate the putting of say $2,500 in a lumber 
shed when the most of that expense could be avoided 





* A big diamond blazing from it.” 


and the lumber just as well, if not better, cared for. 1 
asked him why he didn’t wear a hickory shirt that 
would cost 50 cents instead of the white one made to 
order with the big diamond blazing from the front of 
it. And there the matter dropped. 

So much depends on taste. Some of the prominent 
firms in the big cities erect palatial business places 
when no doubt they could have got along if they had 
continued in more modest quarters. There are men, 
however, who are proud of their business, proud of the 
success they have made of it, and they want other folks 
to know it. I could almost see the bosom of a yard 
man swell with pride who was recently showing me his 
shed. Down the street were his neighbors, who were 
selling merchandise in good buildings, and he, too 
was selling lumber in a good one. He wanted to size 
up creditably with his fellow-citizens. That is an am- 
bition that some men have, you know, and there is 
nothing wrong in it, either, that I see. 

All that sounds well enough, but the rights and priv- 
ileges of those business men who regard the matter in 
the light of what they call extravagant surroundings 
must be respected and protected. Not long ago an 
open-shed advocate was explaining to me how he could 
build a shed that in his opinion would answer every 
purpose for $1 a lineal foot. That was without the 
battens for the roof; if they are used the cost would 
be 10 cents a foot extra. I took delight in seeing this 
man figure it out. He is going his own way, and he 
is going it the best he knows how. Wanting open 
sheds, it is his intention that they shall cost the least 
possible amount of money. 


Which Would Win? 


The man who explained the dollar-a-foot shed is a 
crackerjack of a lumberman, and it occurred to me 1 
should like to see him established in business along- 
side of a man who was also a crackerjack—one with a 
shed costing $1 a foot and the other with a fine mod- 
ern enclosed shed, and, other things being equal, see 
which would pull the larger trade. Of course, in a 
sense the above statement is rank nonsense, as there 
is no such condition as “other things being equal.” 
The most of us are in the habit of using the term, but 
as no two things or conditions are exactly alike they 
cannot be equal. But to drop this splitting of hairs, 
who do you think would come out winner? 

The largest retail business in the northwest, in the 
territory over which I have traveled, is from a closed 
shed. This of course proves nothing, yet it is a straw 
to which a closed-shed advocate might point. Maybe 
he might say: “There, doesn’t the boss Jumberman 
know his business?” The closed shed is no doubt a 
trade puller. Scores of these sheds have their defects, 
but the virtue of drawing trade must be entered to 
their credit. Particularly does a farmer want to know 
that he is getting dry lumber. I hope not a man of you 
takes a mean advantage of your customers, but if you 
have a shed and incidentally say to a man who is look- 
ing around with the intention of buying lumber that 
your stock is all kept under roof and is therefore 
bright and dry, don’t you think that your competitor 
who has open sheds, with his coarse stock piled on the 
prairie with nothing to shelter it from rain and wind, 
would have to do some shouting to overcome the argu 
ment? That, however, is not a mean advantage to 
take of a customer, for you are probably speaking the 
truth and at the same time not saying a word against 
the quality of your neighbor’s stock. 

A yard man told me the other day that his figures 0” 
a bill were $8 more than those of his neighbor, yet he 
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sold the lumber, the closed shed argument doing the 
work. Not long ago when sitting in a shed reducing 
a lath to shavings while the yard man went to talk 
business with a granger who had the building of a 
barn in view, I overheard the yard man say that his 
dimension, being kept under cover, was straight and 
dry and therefore a frame could be put up from it 
that was right! 

That is an argument that a man who is in quest of 
lumber does not let in at one ear and out of the other. 
It appeals to all the common sense he has. You or I 
might think there was not much in it, but the man 
who is intending to put up the frame is not looking 
through our eyes. He sees your dimension under 
cover and your neighbor’s piled in the open air, and he 
must indeed be a person of thick skull if the does not 
reason from cause to effect. He can plainly see that 
no rain falls upon the dimension that is under roof, 
and that the dimension in the other yard is out in 
every rainstorm that comes that way. To tell which 
lumber under these circumstances he will favor is 
nearly as easy as tumbling off a log. 

You know the characteristics of the red cedar shingle. 
Water can no more injure it than it can a duck. By 
many builders the ‘hose is turned on this shingle be- 
fore it is nailed to the roof. An occasional rainstorm 
would do a pile of red cedars good. A lumberman told 
me the other day, however, that from a commercial 
point of view the place to keep the red cedar shin- 
gles is under cover. “Farmers will buy them quicker,” 
said he. “They do not want to see a shingle lying out 
in the sun and rain. They think it is being abused, 
and that such treatment will deteriorate it.” There 
are yard men who swear by open sheds who are not 
aware, I believe, that their competitors who have 
modern sheds are piling up arguments every day in 
favor of lumber that is under roof; but they are. “In 
advertising the shed is my catchword,’ said a yard 
man who has a shed which even a blue-blooded lumber- 
man ought to feel was good enough for him. When 
this yard man advertises in his local papers he calls 
attention to the fact that his lumber is kept under 
cover and is consequently dry, 


Thanking His Stars for a Shed. 


Not infrequently when I visit a town the first yard 
man I see takes me around and introduces me to his 
neighbor, and thus they pass me along. There are 
towns, however, in which a yard man would not do 
this for a hundred dollars. The dealers are by the 
ears, as the saying is, and they hardly speak as they 
pass by, and then I am obliged to trot around alone 
and introduce myself. 

A yard man who has a shed that is enclosed went 
with me to the yard of one of his neighbors and, find- 
ing it running itself, we walked out through the al- 
leys and spied out the country. “Gee!” remarked the 
yard man, “see the shape the lumber on top of those 
piles is in!” And sure enough, it was in mad shape. 
This season, as you all know, provided you live out 
here, has been one of the worst on record for lumber. 
For a long time it rained nearly every night, and 
then it would be hot enough the next day to hatch 
eggs. To keep lumber in decent shape it was neces- 
sary to go over the piles often and turn the _ top 
boards. This duty had been neglected in the yard in 
question, and the result was an eyesore. “When I see 
a thing like that I thank my stars that I have a shed,” 
the yard man remarked. Then we came upon a pile of 
8x8 timber, some of the pieces badly warped. “No 
doubt those timbers Ihave lain there two years, and 
what are they good for? Nothing, if length is re- 
quired, for all that can be done with them is to saw 
them up into short lengths. I used to keep timber 
that way, but I don’t do it any more.” Rather perti- 
nent suggestions these were, and they could be taken 
home by more than one retail lumberman of this glo- 
rious country. I wish I had kept tab on the number 
of yards visited in which I have seen timbers warped 
out of shape. Too often they are thrown down at one 
side of the yard and left to shift for themselves. Yard 
men who call themselves up to snuff do this, too. The 
timber screw is loose in their heads. In one yard the 
timber was nicely stuck and covered with cheap 
boards. “Those No. 4 boards are less valuable than 
the timber,” was the way the yard man put it. 

We had held down the office chairs a few minutes 
When the rightful owner came gliding down the street 
on his bike, and said he was glad to see us. He said 
his man was sick that day, a carpenter was working at 
his house and he didn’t know which end ‘he stood on. 

“I have been thinking about building a shed,” he 
remarked, after he had settled down, “but don’t know 
Just how to go at it. There are sheds not a hundred 
miles from here that are flat failures, as I look at it. 
There is no sense putting hundreds of dollars into a 
shed unless it will do the business.” I told him that 
his head was plumb. Then we talked shed for a 
straight hour. We discussed the high and low, long 
and short, ventilated and unventilated sheds. He said 
he was going to think the matter over. 

You may possibly think that this is a good deal of 
a dose of shed all at once, but it is the kind of med- 
icine that a host of your co-laborers think is good for 
them these days. I shall not, however, say anything 
More about sheds until the next time. 


EK Bates 


Mutual Fire Insurance. 


By A. L, Artz, Inspector the Lumber Mutual of Boston. 
(Continued from last week.) 








Loss Experience and Surplus. 


The least number of fires the Lumber Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Boston has had on any year’s busi- 
ness is 9, the greatest number is 17, the average is 
12 3-5; the average amount lost on each fire was 
about $800. It would require 45 average losses to eat 
up the present surplus under its present system of 
limiting the lines, or 12 average total losses. Its 
greatest loss was $7,500, and this loss occurred on the 
first year’s business, before the company had adopted 
the plan of limiting the lines, and was the cause of 
its so doing. Its present surplus is equal to its losses 
for three average years, its average annual loss being 
$12,000 a year, and its surplus being $35,000 on July 
1, 1900. The surplus is almost double the worst 
year’s loss ($18,852.37). 

To find the amount of loss the Lumber Mutual Insur- 
ance Company of Boston could pay during the life of 
a policy issued, say July 1, 1900 (the date of its last 
printed statement), without necessitating an assess- 
ment, other things besides the surplus must be con- 
sidered. It would be necessary for the company to 
have early in the life of the policy concurrent confla- 
gratians at the four points previously noted, or as 
many average losses in a few days’ time as have oc- 
curred in 34 years, or as many losses in a few days as 
it annually has, and that each shall be a total average 
loss. One of these things must occur in order to eat 
up within a few days all the surplus. Besides this 
the losses must continue at such a rate as to prevent 
the making up of the deficit within a reasonable time. 
The company’s annual income is $47,000, and as most 
of this is on renewals on which the reinsurance re- 
serve is already set aside, at least $44,000 of this can 
be applied to losses, dividends and expenses. Ex- 
penses of 25 percent and dividends of 20 percent leave 
$24,000 for losses in one year, or $12,000 in six 
months, so that it would have to have losses of $47,000 
in the first six months of the policy, or $59,000 in the 
life of the policy before there could be an assessment 
of 1 cent. The stopping of the dividends would on 
paper increase this amount $4,700 to $9,400, but act- 
ually there would probably be an equal loss in faint- 
hearted policy holders. Consider all this in connection 
with the fact that on 1895 policies the company lost 
$18,852.37; on 1896 policies, $7,914.49; on 1897 poli- 
cies, $14,234.37; on 1898 policies, $10,889.03. The 
1899 policies have not yet all expired, but on Jan. 1, 
when the experience tables were made up, the losses 
had been $5,499.19, while the 1899 policies were going 
on to the books. It appears reasonable that the chance 
of assessment. is now very small. 


Advantages of the Trade Mutuals. 


Some advantages the trade mutuals have over the 
stock companies are the fact that they can through 
the knowledge their directors have of the trade get a 
line on the moral and financial hazard that the stock 
companies cannot obtain, and are enabled generally to 
bar out the firebug and the deadbeat. Second, the sec- 
retary of an old company, not a trade mutual, that 
does business on both the stock and the mutual plan, 
says that their firebugs always take their stock poli- 
cies. This is due to the fact that the stock insurance 
companies are so vigorously advertised and pushed by 
local agents that everybody knows all about them, while 
mutual companies are generally either entirely local 
and co-operative in their methods or trade mutuals not 
employing agents. 

There is, therefore, a general ignorance as to the 
stability and value of mutual insurance, though as a 
matter of fact, the first insurance was mutual] on the 
pass-the-hat plan. They next began to pass the hat 
ahead of a fire, and later to charge regular premiums 
and pay back dividends. Capital saw there was a 
chance for an investment, and stock insurance com- 
panies were organized. The oldest company living is 
a mutual company, and mutual insurance has been 
successful since the start. The cotton and woolen mill 
mutuals are probably the oldest trade mutuals in the 
United States. These companies recently (1900) cele- 
brated their fiftieth anniversaries. In the language of 
the Boston newspapers and the insurance papers of the 
stock insurance companies, “no one can question the 
indemnity they offer.” 


Dividends. 


The reasons that have been here given for the slight 
chance of an assessment in these lumber mutuals is 
the argument as to the possibility of dividends. The 
proof thereof stands in the cash these lumber mutuals 
have paid back to their policy holders. There were 
at one time radical differences in these companies’ 
methods of paying dividends, due to the youth of the 
companies, and to the fact that the directors of each 
tried to so distribute the dividends as to not weaken 
the companies. There are stil) some minor points of 
difference. All three of these lumber mutuals are, 
however, now paying 20 percent cash dividends. The 
plan of the Lumber Mutual Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton is to send out dividend checks with expiration no- 
tices about twenty days before the expiration of the 
policies. These call for such percentage of the pre- 
miums paid as the directors at their January meeting 


decide the condition of the company warrants. The 
dividend is not contingent upon the policy being re- 
newed. If the policy is canceled, the dividend is paid 
on the earned portion of the premium. If assured has 
a loss, he gets his dividend on the earned premium 
nevertheless, the directors holding that the assessment 
liability the assured assumes carries with it a right 
to an equal share in all dividends. The fact that the 
assured is unfortunate enough to have a loss does not 
void his right te the dividend, the policy holder’s rela- 
tion being two-fold; he is both a stockholder and a 
policy holder. 

These lumber mutuals have been making from 30 to 
40 percent, returning about half of the profits in div- 
idends and holding the balance as a protection to the 
policy holders in a bad year. 

The limit of surplus allowed by Massachusetts laws 
is 2 percent of the amount at risk. On every year that 
can be divided by 5, the Massachusetts mutuals are 
compelled by law to divide among their policy holders 
all profits they may hold above that amount. The 
surplus of the Lumber Mutual Insurance Company of 
Boston July 1, 1900, is about 75 percent of the legal 
surplus. It is the hope and expectation of that com- 
pany, founded on its past experience, that in 1905, and 
on each fifth year thereafter, it may find itself with 
an excess of profit to be divided as an extra dividend 
applicable to all policies issued during the previous 
five years, but it is the intention of the company not 
to increase the present dividend of 20 percent until the 
maximum legal limit of net cash surplus is attained, 
thus maintaining the strength of the company at the 
point set by the conservative Massachusetts laws, as 
all and more than can be reasonably asked for by the 
individual insurer. 


Comparison of Strength of the Lumber [lutuals and 
Stock Companies. 


In considering the strength of any company, a num- 
ber of things must be considered and compared—viz., 
the capital, the volume of business, the surplus, and 
the general success and management of the company. 
A company with a small capital that is doing a small 
business with constant success, and has a good surplus 
against a rainy day is a better credit risk or a better 
company to insure in than a company with a medium 
sized capital doing an immense volume of business, but 
a continual loser without adequate provision for a bad 
season. Probably the fairest comparison of strength 
between companies selling insurance at the same prices 
is the relative comparison of their surplus with the 
amount they have at risk and of their surplus plus 
capital to their annual premium receipts. 

Now let us compare the Lumber Mutual Insurance 
Company of Boston with such stock companies as the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, the Aetna and others of 
similar grade. 

Surplus as compared with amount at risk: 
Best stock companies............ % tol 
Lumber Mutual, of Boston........ 

Surplus plus capital or assessment liability, as compared 
with annual premium: 

Best stock companies, less than. .100 to 235 percent 
Lumber Mutual, of Boston....... ti me. 


Considering the business these mutuals are doing, it 
is apparent that they are as strong as the old-line 
stock companies, and that they offer absolutely as good 
indemnity at an actual less cost and with practically no 
chance of assessment. 

(CONCLUDED. ) 


Reported by Retailers. 


SATISFIED WITH PRESENT TRADE. 


Batavia, Itt., Sept. 8—Our lumber trade this year 
is not nearly as good as last. However, it has been very 
good and we are not complaining. The country trade 
is much better than the city trade this year and we look 
for a good increase in the country business. 

Crops are looking very fair, and with the exception 
of damaged oats we think they will give good returns. 

The general impression is that lumber prices are too 
high and that is what has hurt our city trade more than 
anything else. Our wholesale stone business has been 
first-class and we therefore judge that business is good 
in some localities and poor in others. We would be 
satisfied, however, if business was never any worse than 
it is at present, Hunter & GRIFFITH. 
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LOWER PRICES RULING. 


BELVIDERE, ILu., Sept. 6.—Our trade up to this time 
compares quite favorably with a year ago, but the pros- 
pects for fall business are very meager indeed. The 
crop conditions are quite good in this vicinity, but the 
heavy rains have caused a great deal of damage to ma- 
terial that was not protected and has discouraged the 
farmers considerably. We notice a much greater falling 
off in trade in the city than we do in the country busi- 
ness. 

As regards wholesale lumber prices, we are at present 
buying stock for less money than we have for six 
months. Instead of there being a firm tendency to the 
market, we are finding the contrary true in almost every 
line. The price of lower grade pine and hemlock seems 
to be suffering much more than higher-priced material. 
Hemlock has been sold in this vicinity for less recently 
than it has for a year past, and the Milwaukee meeting 
of hemlock manufacturers does not seem to have stopped 
the downward tendeney of this material. 

O. H. Wrieut & Co. 
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The San Francisco Strike Still On—Possibility of an Advance in Redwood— Prosperity Among 
the Mountain Mills—Notes From the Puget Sound District—lleeting 
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AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 8.—The strike among 
the mill employes of this vicinity is still on, and a con- 
siderable length of time may elapse before the matter is 
permanently settled. As the situation stands today it 
jooks as though the employers would win, as they 
should, judging the merits of the case from an unbiased 
standpoint. ‘Lhe lumber dealers and manufacturers are 
standing by the mill owners, and a firm front is dis- 
played to the opposition. Just how long the strike will 
last is hard to say, but three weeks will hardly see the 
trouble smoothed over. 

The celebration of the fiftieth year of California’s 
statehood is now taking place here, and the streets are 
in gala attire. The decorations throughout the city 
have been a good source of income to the lumber inter- 
ests, as the floral poles along the streets, flag poles, 
reviewing stands and grand stands have taken many 
thousand feet of lumber from the local yards at munic- 
ipal corporation prices, which are always better than 
the reguiar price lists furnished by the yards. Such 
gatherings as this are always an excellent stimulus 
to trade of all kinds, and the lumber dealers are not 
the least benefited by any means. 

Lumber prices are as they were at the last writing, 
and there is no reason to believe that there will be any 
alteration of note to occur in the near future. Certain 
rumors are afloat upon the street about a movement 
among the redwood mills whereby prices will be mate- 
rially advanced, but little or no information can be 
given out as yet relative to the inner meaning of the 
rumor. Something will be doing, however, before long, 
and the close of this year should see a great change in 
the redwood situation. 

Pine, spruce and fir quotations are unchanged, al- 
though many thousand feet are going abroad with the 
passing of each week. The heavy shipments go from 
the Pacific northwest points, although many cargoes 
are reshipped from the bay of San Francisco. Last 
month Humboldt and Mendocino counties, together with 
Del Norte, shipped 16,265,263 feet to other parts, a 
figure which exceeded that of last year for August by 
690,000 feet, not a bad increase, by a long ways. This 
month’s total was larger by a halt than any other sim- 
ilar month for seven years, with the sole exception of 
August, 1898, as regards foreign shipments, but smaller 
by a heavy margin than any other year since 1896 in 





year has been added that of the Cedarhome Shingle 
Company, of Cedarhome. 

The shingle situation remains about the same. There 
is no sign of a rushing fall trade, but all the mills 
have some orders on hand and prices are maintained 
at the same figures. The market on 18-inch shingles has 
weakened somewhat recently, though no radical cuts 
are being made, The prices on these shingles have been 
kept up remarkably during the entire season, 

D. B. Shellar, United States forest superintendent, has 
returned from a trip through the Cascade mountains be- 
tween the Rainier and Washington forest reserves, taken 
in order to gather data for a report to the department 
at Washington in regard to establishing the permanent 
boundaries of the reserves, The Washington reserve 
is seventy-five miles wide in some places and the Rainier 
fifty. Mr. Shellar states that part of the Methaw 
valley will probably be placed outside the limits and 
that the boundary lines will eventually include a strip 
of country averaging fifty miles wide and extending 
the entire length of the state on both sides of the Cas- 
cade range from the British Columbia line to the Colum- 
bia river on the south. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Cuenatis, Wasu., Sept. 8—The demand for lumber 
is reported by the mills im this section to be a little quiet, 
but with indications of an improvement in the near 
future. 

Nearly all the mills in southwestern Washington were 
closed down Wednesday to permit the employees to at- 
tend Ringling Brothers’ circus at Centralia, to which spe- 
cial trains were run on all lines. 

James T, Stoddard, of Doty & Stoddard, Dryad, Wash., 
was nominated for state senator at the democratic con- 
vention held here Wednesday. Mr. Stoddard is popular, 
and as he will have considerable support from the lum- 
bermen, irrespective of party, stands an excellent chance 
of election, although the district is usually republican by 
a small majority. 

Doty & Stoddard, of Dryad, have equipped their mill 
with live rolls, thus facilitating the handling of lumber. 

Prescott, Veness & Co., of Winlock, recently secured 
the order for a large block of lumber to be loaded on a 
transport at Tacoma for shipment to China to construct 
barracks for winter quarters for the American troops. It 
was a rush order. 


COLUIBIA RIVER AND OREGON NEWS. 

PorTLAND, OrE., Sept. 8.—After an interval of several 
weeks the Pacific Export Lumber Company this week 
cleared another big steamship for the far east. The 
Oak Branch, which came around from Puget Sound, 
with 400,000 feet of lumber aboard, took aboard 1,483,- 
000 feet for Port Arthur. She sailed yesterday for her 
destination by way of San Francisco, where she will fill 
out her cargo with 700 tons of hay. The Russians were 
purchasing lumber for Port Arthur and Vladivostock 
quite freely about a year ago, but at the present time 
they are not very good buyers of anything except 
ammunition and grub. The Oak Branch has been re- 
chartered by the Pacific Export Lumber Company to a 
San Francisco firm, and may enter the government 
transport service. The regular Oriental liner Mon- 
mouthshire, sailing tomorrow, also takes out a consign- 
ment of lumber for the far east. She has aboard 144,000 
feet of rough and 7,300 feet of dressed lumber for 
Yokohama, and 60,000 feet of dressed and 20,000 feet 
of rough for Hongkong. An extra steamer for the 
Orient, due the last of the month, is also reported to 
have engagements for lumber space. Ocean freights 
continue very high, with not enough tonnage to meet 
the demand for foreign business except at prohibitive 
rates. This state of affairs is in a fair way to continue 
for several months, as there is an immense crop of 
wheat in the northwest to be moved, and unless the gov- 
ernment releases some of its transports even wheat 
rates are in a fair way to soar to record figures. 

Levi Tillotson, of Saginaw, Mich., is making this city 
his headquarters this week, with occasional side trips out 
into the timber. Mr. Tillotson, the late Amasa Rust 
and a few other Michigan capitalists “got in on the 
ground floor’ about a dozen years ago by purchasing 
large tracts of timber land in Clatsop, Columbia and 
Tillamook counties. The prices paid at that time, how- 
ever, were higher than those now prevailing for much 
of the timber similarly situated; but if the present craze 
continues the investment made at that time will begin 
paying handsome dividends by increased value. M. M. 
Ketchum, of Idaho, who was buying for Tillotson at that 
time, is also in Portland, and is in the market for a few 
odd tracts of land which were overlooked when the large 
holdings were bought up. 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association held a 
meeting in this city last Saturday, fifteen members of 
the association being in attendance. The log situation 
was discussed at length and it was the general sentiment 
of the meeting that it would be unnecessary to shut down 
any of the camps at present. Some of the camps will 
close when the fall rains set in, and the excellent demand 
for logs is expected to take up all of the output of the 
others, no matter if they run all winter. The associa- 
tion was formed mainly with a view to restricting the 
output of logs, but thus far in its existence there has 


HH the grand total. The year so far has not been an excep- H. H. Martin, the Centralia lumberman, has returned been nothing approaching an over-production, and with 
tid tionally strong one in the matter of cargoes, as only from an outing at Seaside, Ore., much improved in health. most of the mills running night and day with liberal 
Hh] 136,781,781 feet have been shipped, against 147,554,587 erty Startup, of the H. J. Miller Lumber Company, orders ahead, there will be few if any logs on hand in 
4 feet in 1899. The few months remaining of this year Chebalis, has returned from his recent eastern trip, amd the spring. 

4 will probably see a visible increase in the lumber han- has been spending several days this week at the main A. J. Johnson, of Astoria, one of the government for- 
| died by sea from the three great redwood counties, and lice of the company here. 











it is to be hoped that prices will stiffen considerably so 
as to aid the manufacturer as much as possible in the 
competition he has to face throughout this coast’s 
length and breadth. 

‘Lhe mountain mills of California are the ones that 
are making the best returns on the investment at this 
season of the year. Reports coming from the Sierras, 
in both the Klamath and Truckee districts and also 
from the Carter mill, state that the season has been the 
most remunerative one for many years past. ‘Lhe great 
West Side Flume & Lumber Company’s mill at Carter’s 
is refusing to take any orders for white and sugar pine, 
while its lighting plant alone is bringing in a yearly 
income of $15,000. This mill is going to be one of the 
foremost in this country, and the system of operation 
is not to be surpassed. 

The output from the mills and box factories in 
Shasta and Siskiyou counties, on the Oregon branch of 
the Southern Pacific road, is enormous, ‘Lhe box facto- 
ries and mills are all running well overtime, with 
increased forces of operatives, and yet the orders cannot 
be filled. At one of the factories over 750,000 feet of 
lumber went into boxes, while the large sawmill at Me- 
Cloud and the mill at Squaw Valley are cutting over 
300,000 feet a day. Excellent and encouraging prices 
rule for the mountain pines, and it is to be regretted 
that the redwood people cannot get into the same happy 
habit of making as much of a financial return on their 
investments. There are very few old timers engaged in 
the mountain mill management, and the mills are kept 





J. A, Veness, of Winlock ; Harry McCormick and W. C. 
Miles, of McCormick; George Luedinghaus and C. A. 
Doty, of Dryad, were visitors in Seattle this week. 





MEETING OF WASHINGTON MANUFACTURERS. 


CENTRALIA, Wasu., Sept. 8.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the members of the Southwestern Washing- 
ton Lumber Manufacturers’ Association was held in the 
rooms of the Centralia Commercial Club in this city 
Tuesday night, with President Jack Veness in the chair, 
and Charles A. Doty attending to his duties as secre- 
tary. 

The following members were present: 

Jack Veness, Prescott, Veness & Co., Winlock. 

W. C. Miles, Rock Creek Lumber Company, McCormick. 

Charles A. Doty, Doty & Stoddard, Dryad. 

W. C. Yoemans, Pe Ell. 

William Duby, H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Gate City. 

J. G. Startup, H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

Cc, 8. Gilchrist, Centralia. 

I’, H. Martin, H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. 

xeorge Martin, H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. 

W. Cole Martin, H. H. Martin Lumber Company, Centralia. 

J. H. Miller, Mealy Lumber Company, Chehalis. 

Charles Fowler, Fowler-Boyer Lumber Company, Centralia. 

George E. Birge, West Coast Lumber Company, Centralia. 

J. Stone, Stone Bros, Montesano. 

A. G. Hanson, White River Lumber Company, Enumclaw. 

A number of matters of interest to the lumber indus- 
try of southwestern Washington were discussed. The 
different lumbermen present expressed their opinion 
regarding trade conditions, and while all agreed that 





estry experts, is just completing a four months’ trip of 
exploration through the wooded district of eastern Ore- 
gon, where he has been securing data for a forestry 
report that will be forthcoming early in 1901. He is 
now working in Crook county and reports a very large 
amount of splendid timber that will cut from 5,000 to 
25,000 feet to the acre. The greater part of this timber 
is yellow pine, although there is considerable tamarack 
and red fir. Other woods of minor importance in that 
country are white fir, black pine, juniper and mountain 
mahogany. Crook county, through lack of transporta- 
tion facilities, is a long ways out of the world at the 
present time, but when the near-by timber is all gob- 
bled up, as it soon will be at the present rate of acquire- 
ment, this timber will become quite valuable. 

The flattening out of the Alaska transportation busi- 
ness has released a number of small coasting steamers 
which were in the lumber carrying trade until the Nome 
excitement burst forth last spring. These steamers are 
now drifting back on to the coast routes again to 
engage in the lumber trade. Inman, Poulsen & Co. Jast 
week dispatched a full cargo of nearly 400,000 feet to 
San Francisco on the steam schooner Fulton, and from 
this time on the steamers will probably divide the 
business with the railroad companies on all of the ship- 
ments going to California. The Coos bay, Siuslaw and 
Knappton mills are giving employment to quite a large 
fleet of both steam and sail schooners carrying their 
product to the California markets. 

The Clatsop Mill Company, at Astoria, is running its 


up to modern methods, which is certainly not the case the demand was rather quiet now, indications pointed plant night and day. It is working on eastern orders ' 
with the redwood properties. But perhaps the present *? an early improvement. and also has a contract with the government for over 
conditions affecting the redwood situation will not The association has proved to be of great value to 1,000,000 feet of lumber to be used in the repair work on 
always be in force—at least, it is to be hoped so. the lumbermen of this section, who find that by get- the Fort Stevens jetty at the mouth of the Columbia. 
J ting together nee a month and comparing notes, they The Clatsop mills supplied several million feet of lum- ; 
learn much about the business. In this way they are ber when the jetty was originally built, and if the ap- 
i NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. able to make more uniform prices, and by aii se propriation is Sastheoniog will ple be called on for : 
Everert, Wasn., Sept. 12.—The Puget Sound Saw are not as great competitors of one another as they a great deal more within the next year. 
Mill & Shingle Company, of Whatcom, will extend its formerly were, before the association was organized. The box manufacturers of Oregon and Washington k 
dock and enlarge its facilities for storing lumber. The next meeting will be held in Centralia on Octo- will hold a meeting in this city September 12 to discuss ' 
i The Italian bark Altcar, in tow of the tug Lorne, _ ber 4. the trade situation and other matters relating to their f 
; arrived at Whatcom this week from Callao, Peru. She business. There has been a large fruit crop in the fi 
will take a cargo of lumber from that port. The completion of the Alliance-Brush railroad line in northwest this year and the demand for boxes was un t 
The shingle mill belonging to Harrington Bros. at Colorado has opened a rich Colorado district to the usually heavy, so it is not probable there will be any 
b Marysville has been destroyed by fire. Washington lumber and shingle market. hard luck stories related at the meeting. 
i E. W. Purdy and James Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls The Weyerhaeuser Timber Company has applied to the H, W. Wright, of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company, hs 
i Mill Company, have gone to Harrison Hot Springs for county board of equalization at Olympia, Wash., to have of Merrill, Wis., is in Portland looking over the ficld with hi 
: a short vacation, its assessment on 80,000 acres of land in the county re- view to making some investments in timber land. Among Be 
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nominee, Mich., who is this week looking up some lands 
in Lane county which are owned by a wagon road com- 
pany that received a large subsidy a few years ago for 
building or intending to build a wagon road across the 
state of Oregon. Schwartz has his eye on a 10,000-acre 
tract, and if it comes up to reports he will probably take 
it in. 

The first train on the Mohawk branch of the South- 
ern Pacific railroad reached the new lumber town of 
Wendling, Ore., Monday. The Booth-Kelley Lumber 
Company has been for several months operating one of 
the largest mills in the Willamette valley at this point, 
and has several million feet of lumber already cut. This, 
with a daily output of about 150,000 feet, will give the 
Southern Pacific a good traffic over the new line. 

Articles of incorporation of the Callender Navigation 
Company were filed with the secretary of state at 
Olympia, Wash., last week, with a capitalization of 
$15,000. The incorporators are M. P. Callender and 
other officers of the Knappton Lumber Company, and 
the object is to operate the new tug Callender, which has 
just been built for towing logs and lumber vessels for 
the big mill at the mouth of the Columbia. 

J. W. Walters, who has been running a small mill 
west of Monroe, has purchased a 30,000-foot mill at 
Elmira, Lane county, Ore., and contracted for several 
million feet of logs from the Lake Creek mountains. The 
mill will be used for the present in cutting on a sub- 
contract from the Booth-Kelley Lumber Company. 

The Miil City plant of the Curtis Lumber Company is 
running full time again and turning out 60,000 feet of 
lumber a day. 

The Daniels Creek railway, built along the stream of 
that name to haul logs out to deeper water on the Coos 
river, has been completed for a distance of five miles, 
reaching a fine body of timber. The first trainload of 
logs was taken out last weck. After reaching the river 
they are rafted down to Coos bay to the mills fringing 
that body of water. 


THE MECHANIC TO THE FRONT, 


(Continued from Front Page.) 
the machinery, and the plant also includes a couple of 
dry kilns. Fifteen teams are constantly employed haul- 
ing lumber in the yard and catering to the city trade. 

The present Inman-Poulsen mill is erected upon the 
east bank of the Willamette river in South Portland, 
across and upstream from the center of the city. It is 
a commodious structure with three roofs, presenting a 
somewhat unique appearance, though one that is not un- 
common to the coast. Its yard and other facilities for 
storing and handling stock are convenient and ample. 

There are many other things which might be said 
about this mill and its owners, but we wish to make 
brief reference to the wealth of the concern in the matter 
of daughters. Mr. Inman, whose official title is presi- 
dent of the company, has two daughters, aged respec- 
tively 23 and 22, but no sons. Johann Poulsen, secretary 
and treasurer, has six daughters, but no sons. George 
Ray, another member of the company, has two daugh- 
ters, but no sons; and Mr. Hatfield, now deceased, for- 
merly a member of the company, was the father of five 
daughters, but no sons. The only member of the third 
generation that has yet appeared, a grandchild of Mr. 
Poulsen, is also a daughter. We believe that the statis- 
tics of the west show inthe maina marked preponder- 
ance of males, but this company seems to be doing its 
best to even up the balance of the sexes—perhaps not 
by deliberate intent, however, for a sign is prominently 
displayed upon the Inman-Poulsen mill reading, “Boy 
Wanted.” 

Referring to Mr. Inman personally, it should be said 
that he has for years taken a considerable part in pub- 
lie affairs. He has been a member of the water com- 
mittee of the city council, of the chamber of commerce 
and of the board of trade of Portland. He has also 
“dabbled a little in politics,” as he puts it, and at the 
present time is a member of the state senate, having 
been elected upon the democratic ticket in a district 
Which gave a large republican majority for congress- 
man, 

His first election to a state office was as a member of 





the lower house of the Oregon legislature eight 
years ago, the only democrat who had _ been 
elected from Multnomah county in twenty years. 
In 1894 he ran for mayor of Portland, but 


was defeated. Some of his ardent friends claim that 
he was counted out, but, however that may be, he did 
not serve. In his Jast election his majority was 2,500, 
and he ran about 700 above his ticket. 

In the land of Hoo-Hoo Mr. Inman is prominent. He 
was initiated at Portland, September 1, 1894. He ‘nas 
twice been Vicegerent of Oregon and once a member of 
the Supreme Nine. He was in attendance at the last 
two annual concatenations and hopes to be able to 
arrange his business so as to attend the coming one at 
Dallas, Tex. 

Members of the lumbermen’s excursion to the north 
Pacific coast in 1897 will remember how, when they 
visited Portland, Mr. Inman’s steam yacht “Hoo-Hoo” 
Was placed at their disposal. This is his private pleasure 
launch, nine feet beam and sixty feet in length, built 
four years ago. It is still in commission and Mr. Inman 
finds almost his only recreation in a hunting or fishing 
trip aboard of it. 

Personally Mr, Inman is one of the plainest and most 
unassuming of men. He always has been and still is a 
oma and we fancy that he does not feel it beneath 

mM, as certainly as it is within his power, to hammer a 
t up a planer or personally do anything in an 
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emergency his hand may facilitate. His position in the 
company keeps him closely in touch with every man in 
its employ, for he is practically his own superinten- 
dent; and though he ‘has risen above the rank and file 
he is still a member of the industrial army and has felt 
no diminution of sympathy with the man who works by 
the day in the humblest capacity. It is perhaps this fact 
that has made him so successful in politics to the little 
extent that he has cultivated that field, for every one 
who knows him, whether he is a day laborer or a machine 
hand or a logger or a financier, is always glad to vote 
for “Bob” Inman, if by any means he can square the act 
with his political conscience. 





Litigation. 


The Tunis Lumber Company. 


September 6 the affairs of the Tunis Lumber Company, 
of Baltimore, Md., and Norfolk, Va., were placed in 
the hands of receivers appointed by the United States 
court for the eastern district of Virginia at Norfolk, 
and on the following day by the United States circuit 
court for the district of Maryland, in ancilliary pro- 
ceedings brought in that court. The receivers appointed 
by the courts were Theophilus Tunis, president of the 
company, and H. B. Nichols, a prominent Norfolk 
business man who has for many years enjoyed a high 
business standing in that community. 

This step according to counsel for the company was 
made necessary by the unsatisfactory condition of the 
lumber markets, rendering it impossible to market 
without great sacrifice the large stock of manufactured 
lumber carried by the company. Under these circum- 
stances it became evident that the company might be 
unable to meet its maturing obligations, largely on 
account of recent heavy purchases of timber lands, 
and that if such should be the event, its valuable prop- 
erties, situated in three states and in value largely 
exceeding its entire liabilities, would be greatly wasted 
in meeting hostile litigation at the suit of various cred- 
itors endeavoring to gain priorities of sacrifice by 
forced sales and executions. As the company deemed 
itself entirely solvent under ordinary favorable circum- 
stances, it seemed its duty to place itself in such a 
position as to be able to protect all of its creditors 
equally and in the interest of its creditors and stock- 
holders to preserve its properties from sacrifice and 
waste. Consequently the company did not resist the 
application for appointment of receivers which was 
embodied in the petition of Georgina H. Wilson, who 
alleged that she was a judgment creditor in the sum 
of $53,753.83. It is believe that the receivership will 
be of short duration, but in the meantime its affairs will 
be in the hands of receivers, one of whom has been 
identified with its management and the other a con- 
servative business man, under the direction of the court. 
They will continue the business as heretofore and the 
proceedings have and will result in practical non-inter- 
ruption. 

The Tunis Lumber Company was incorporated in 1889 
under the laws of West Virginia with a capital stock 
of $800,000. It has conducted operations on an extended 
scale and, though several times exposed to losses by 
fire, enjoyed a high standing and excellent credit. Some 
sixteen months ago a reorganization of the company 
took place. The present officers are: Theophilus Tunis, 
president; W. W. Tunis, first vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; A. R. Cathcart, second vice-president ; 
Dr, F. C, Fenhagen, treasurer; A. M. Hardy, secretary. 
Besides the headquarters at Norfolk, the company 
maintained well-equipped offices in the Merchants’ 
National bank building, South and Water streets, Bal- 
timore. Its embarrassment has elicited many expres- 
sions of sympathy and the hope is generally expressed 
that the present difficulties may be speedily overcome. 
The members of the company are progressive, Theophi- 
lus Tunis in particular having been active in the agita- 
tion for a tariff on lumber, which proved successful. 
A schedule of assets and liabilities is being prepared 
and will be given out as soon as it has been completed. 

As a result of the company’s troubles, H. Clay Tunis, 
in the wholesale lumber business on his own account on 
East Falls avenue, Baltimore, has deemed it advisable to 
execute a deed of trust. George W. Courtney was 
appointed trustee and gave bond in the sum of $25,000. 
Mr. Tunis’ attorney, Thomas C. Weeks, states that while 
his client was not directly connected with the company, 
his interests have been so closely identified with it that 
his business had been seriously affected by the proceed- 
ings involving the company. It was the attorney’s 
belief that Mr, Tunis’ assets would suffice to satisfy all 
claims in full. 
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Edward C. Carrington, jr., and Alfred §S. Niles, 
attorneys, were appointed receivers on August 29 in 
Circuit Court No. 2 of Baltimore, Md., to take charge 
of the affairs of Myohl & Luken, wholesale and retail 
lumber dealers at 212 West Falls avenue. The receiver- 
ship was the result of a petition filed by August W. 
Luken, who alleged that irreconcilable differences had 
broken out between the partners which made it impos- 
sible to continue the business. Mrs. Kate Myohl, the 
widow of a former partner, in her answer admitted the 
allegation and consented to the receivership. Each 
receiver bonded in the sum of $10,000. The firm was 
organized in 1895, after the death of Charles Myohl, 
the former senior partner. Its business has been largely 
local to Baltimore. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE, 


Guessing as to the chances of a strike in the anthra- 
cite coal regions seems, at this writing, to be a most 


unprotitable occupation. Before this appears in print 
the men may be out, as the matter has been lett with 
President John Mitchell of the United Mine Workers, 
with discretionary power to act. ‘lhe anthracite trade 
in the west does not seem to be hoiding its breath in 
paintul anxiety, but, on the contrary, 1s about as indif- 
ferent to the situation as if the scenes were laid in 
Kurope or some equally remote locality. it is true 
that some dealers who have bought coat for shipment 
later in the season, have aroused themselves suiticiently 
to inquire whether they will get their coal in the 
event of a strike, but, that eitort over, they have 
relapsed back into the previous somnolent state. It 
is a curious condition, and betrays a more or less 
unhealthy state of trade. 

ixpert testimony agrees that less anthracite coal 
has been shipped to dealers this season than usual at 
this time of year. No one knows what the consump- 
tion will be, but there are no facts availabie indicating 
that the consumption will be less than that of the 
ordinary winter. Should the usual demand spring up, 
with so much coal held back for late shipments, prompt 
shipment, when the moment arrives for delivery, will 
be in the great majority of cases physically impos- 
sible. 

The conditions are practically the same as a week 
ago—no better, possibly a little worse. Cold weather 
will start the buying, if nothing does before that 
weather condition arrives, and meanwhile very little 
coal is asked for. Shipments from mine are light, and 
the statements of sellers are uniformly that they are 
receiving less coal than they have a market for, which, 
with demand so slight, means that very little all-rail 
coal is arriving. ‘Lhe territory between Pennsylvania 
and Illinois has been taking anthracite coal quite 
freely during the past two months, and is in a posi- 
tion to withstand tor a time the suspension of further 
shipments from mines. But west of that territory 
deaiers are illy equipped to take care of their coming 
trade. Prices hinge largely upon the outcome of the 
strike situaton. If the affair blows over without the 
men being called out immediate strength of values is 
not generally anticipated. At present the producing 
companies are holding to July circular. 

One influence that has become conspicuous, both in 
the anthracite and bituminous coal trade during the 
past few days, is the growing scarcity of cars. Reperts 
have been quite numerous and have covered a quite 
extensive territory, that this crippling influence is 
already felt. lt is attributed partly to the usual 
autumn shortage of cars, owing to the movement of 
crops and fall merchandise and partly to the large 
number of cars now loaded with coal and awaiting on 
track the arrival of adequate buyers. If the latter 
reason is the predominating one a heavier demand will 
give the solution to the difficulty, but if most of the 
trouble arises from the diversion of the rolling stock 
to other kinds of transportation the remedy is less 
apparent. This scarcity may perhaps be regarded as 
the forerunner of a more active buying movement, for 
the delay in getting coal forward will naturally stim- 
ulate a better buying movement. Buyers not getting 
prompt response to requests will be disposed to antie- 
ipate their needs. A material change in the situation 
within a week or two would not be surprising to many 
in the trade. One large eastern coal carrier is now 
badly tied up with its coal traflic and wholly unable 
to get forward the coal, for which buyers are asking. 

The values of bituminous fuel have not caught the 
inspiration to rise. Throughout the west they are 
about as low as the purchaser could reasonably ask, 
and the seller who has been so strenuously endeavor- 
ing to hold to his ideas of value is not uncommonly 
surrendering to the buyer, Extraneous help, in the 
nature of car shortage, better demand or some other 
aid will be necessary to restore to him his lost nerve. 
Many, however, believe that a better time for the 
seller is close at hand. Dock coal at upper lake ports 
aids in the disturbing influences, prices having dropped 
25 cents or more and having induced a corresponding 
reduction in the price of all-rail coal, where the latter 
is competitive. The threshing trade for the season 
seems to be pretty well out of the way, the statements 
of operators being that in the northwest the demand 
for fuel for this purpose has-been both smaller and 
earlier than for the usual season. Steam fuel trade 
has suffered considerably from the closing of manu- 
facturing plants during the summer months, but each 
week now there are reports of reviving industries, 
which are in turn reviving the inquiry for coal. On 
the whole, bituminous coal partakes much of the char- 
acteristics of anthracite. The usual fall business is 
being greatly delayed, and the probable effect will be 
that a heavy requirement will be crowded into a few 
weeks’ time, with corresponding difficulty in procuring 
prompt deliveries. 

Coke continues to decline whenever there are offer- 
ings in excess of the quite smalk demand. Connells- 
ville is quoted as low as $4.75, Chicago and West Vir- 
ginia product can be bought considerably lower. Stocks 
in the west are not large because of difficulty in dis- 
posing of cars, for which there are no shipping direc- 
tions. 
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An Average Sawing Year at Minneapolis—Plenty of Water Now in All Logging Streams— 
Increase in Lumber Sales at Duluth—A Good Showing in shipments at 
Ashland — Jottings from the Wisconsin Valley —The 
Report from the Saginaw District. 





THE UPPER [IISSISSIPPI. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 12.—The surveyor general 
of this district has completed his figures showing the 
logs surveyed during the month of August. The total 
number of feet is 58,602,630, represented by 751,435 
logs. The total survey for the year up to this time is 
209,870,680 feet. During the past four years only one 
year has exceeded this quantity in the number of feet 
surveyed up to September 1. That year was 1899. The 
following table affords an interesting comparison during 
this four-year period: 


Year. Feet. 
Surveyed to Sept. 1, 1896...........-e eee eeee 189,626,930 
Surveyed to Sept. 1, 1807.......-+++eeeeeee - 203,542,380 
Surveyed to Sept. 1, 1808........-eeeeeereees 205,964,310 
Surveyed to Sept. 1, 1890........--2eeeeeeees 260,946, 740 
Surveyed to Sept. 1, 1900.........++seeeeeees 209,870,680 


Making comparisons, it is evident that 1900 has been 
only an average sawing year. It was almost equaled in 
1897 and 1898. By the Ist of September, 1899, about 
50,000,000 feet more of logs had been surveyed than up 
to the same date this year. Lumbermen, in reviewing 
the situation, should bear this fact in mind and should 
also take into consideration the total shipments in pre- 
vious years up to the same date. . 

The shipments so far in 1900 are something like 
75,000,000 feet less than they were in 1899, while the 
quantity sawed, based on the logs surveyed, in this dis- 
trict is 50,000,000 feet less than a year ago. Judging 
from this standpoint it is evident that stocks of lumber 
on hand have not increased anywhere near proportion- 
ally to what the table of shipments taken alone would 
indicate. In other words, if shipments have fallen off 
so has the quantity of white pine manufactured, the 
one almost balancing the other. All things considered, 
the present big demand and the likelihood of a large 
consumption for fall building purposes, white pine is 
statistically almost as strong as it was a year ago. Had 
there been a good demand during June, July and the 
early part of August, when business was disturbed in 
the northwest, due to the reports of crop failure, white 
pine would have been statistically stronger today than 
it was a year ago. But the falling off in shipments 
occurred during those months and was due to unnatural 
conditions. 

An Increased Demand. 


Those who have studied the weekly tables of ship- 
ments as published in. the American Lumberman are 
posted on the fact that the last three or four weeks has 
shown a gradual increase and demand for white pine 
is rapidly getting to the normal point again. That tais 
demand is showing a substantial increase week by week 
is apparent when Minneapolis manufacturers are inter- 
viewed. ‘Today one of the leading manufacturers here 
said: 

Business conditions in the white pine lumber trade are 
improving. ‘There is no doubt about that. Our shipments 
have steadily increased during the past fortnight and the 
present inquiry indicates that seey will continue to increase. 
The state fair last week brought in a large number of 
retailers. They were practically unanimous in the _ state- 
ment that country stocks are very low. I think they bought 
with more freedom than they have during any previous 
state fair period. However, they continue to pursue a 
conservative course and orders, while they are well assorted, 
are not heavy on any one line. Our reports from_Nebraska, 
northern Iowa, South Dakota and southern Minnesota, 
indicate that farmers are preparing to do a large amount 
of building during the fall and early winter. Not only 
among the farmers is there to be a large amount of build- 
ing, but in many of the smaller towns and cities new 
stores, new dwellings, churches and school houses are 
being planned. There is a good demand from Nebraska for 
dimension stuff and heavy timber to be used in elevator 
construction, The grain crop in that state was so much 
larger than usual that the elevator capacity has been 
exceeded and these new storehouses are an absolute neces- 
sity. Since the first of June at no time has the outlook 
been as encouraging as it is at present. The crops have 
been gathered and the farmers know from the _ present 
prices for their commodities about what they will have 
to do with and what proportion they can spend in new 
buildings. 


Heavy Rains Help Logging. 

The upper Mississippi valley was visited by heavy 
rain storms Saturday night and Sunday morning and 
again Monday and all day Tuesday. Previous to these 
heavy storms there was a sufficient head of water for 
practical logging purposes, but these storms undoubtedly 
will accelerate the movement of logs on small streams 
and tributaries in the up-river country. Many logs 
lodged along the banks of these small streams in the 
spring and stranded there, and loggers had given up 
hope of getting them off this year. With the previous 
head of water, a rise of only a few inches would have 
released them, and this it is believed has been accom- 
plished. In the main rivers a heavy rise would ‘have 
had the tendency to break up the drives and strand the 
logs along the banks when the water has receded. But 
loggers take an optimistic view of the situation and do 
not believe that many logs were stranded by the recent 
storms. There is a large drive at Brainerd, Minn., and 
with the rise of the river caused by the recent storm it 
is expected that this will be brought down without delay. 
However, the supply of logs on hand at Minneapolis is 


sufficient for all present and immediate future needs, and 
every mill is now running on full time sawing up to its 
full capacity. 


Minor Mention. 


C. M. McCoy has recently returned from Chicago, 
where he was looking after sales of Washington wood. 

G. L. Ireland, formerly traveling representative of the 
Knox Lumber Company, Winton, Minn., will hereafter 
represent the H. B. Waite Lumber Company, of Minne- 
apolis, in eastern and central Iowa. 

Frank W. Annis, buyer for James A. Smith, Osage, 
Ia., was in Minneapolis this week purchasing lumber for 
a new yard which will be started at Royal, Ia., a new 
town on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railroad. 

James G. Wallace, formerly with the Sunset Lumber 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., will hereafter travel for the 
Hi. B. Waite Lumber Company, of Minneapolis. He will 
have North Dakota and northern Minnesota for his ter- 
ritory. 

Charles B. March, secretary of the Red River Lumber 
Company, Akeley, Minn., was in Minneapolis this week 
on business. 

Mr. Sinclaire, of the Johnson-Wentworth Company, 
Cloquet, Minn., was in Minneapolis this week visiting 
with local Jumbermen. He states that the mills of his 
company are expecting to run on full time shortly, 
although they have been up to the present time seri- 
ously impeded by a scarcity of material. They are now 
running all day and part of the night and will shortly be 
operated all night. The other mills at that point are 
also running on about the same time, but expect to run 
on full time in the near future. 

EK, W. Townsend, superintendent of the yards of the 
Independent Lumber Company, on the Watertown divis- 
ion, and Alvin Johnson, superintendent of the H. L. 
Karrick Lumber Company’s yards on the Breckenridge 
division of the Great Northern, were in Minneapolis 
this week, 

Mr. Russell, of the firm of Cutright & Russell, Peoria, 
I1l., was_in Minneapolis this week making purchases for 
his firm. 

W. G. Hollis, secretary of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, has returned from his trip to Buffalo 
to attend the annual meeting of the secretaries of the 
various associations. 

C. 8. Curtis, of the Curtis & Yale Company, Wausau, 
Wis., was in Minneapolis this week spending a short 
vacation. He has been domiciled at “Old Orchard,” the 
beautiful summer home of J. F. Wilcox, at Lake Minne- 
tonka. 

K. 8. Mellroy, formerly western purchasing agent for 
the H. B. White Lumber Company, is now with the 
Clark-Nickerson Company, Everett, Wash. 

The following Jumbermen were in Minneapolis this 
week and the latter part of last week: Millard Fifield, 
Millard Fifield Lumber Company, Alexandria, Minn.; 
Brown & Dodd, Gladbrook, Ia.; W. Blodgett, Wisconsin 
Lumber Company, Faribault, Minn.; T. J. Whitlock, 
Belle Plain, Minn.; D. B. Morrison, Winona, Minn.; 
G. M. Fay, Osage, Ia.; J. D. Spaulding, Sioux City, Ia.; 
R. G. Chisholm, Adrian, Minn.; F. Kugler, Waconia, 
Minn.; D. R. Mitchell, Mitchell & Rossiter, Manly, Ia.; 
A. J. Vogel, New Ulm, Minn.; O. D. Gunderson, Brown’s 
Valley, Minn.; A. K. Tweto, Abercrombie, Minn.; D. 
White, White & Dredge, Amboy, Minn.; E. J. Stearns, 
Hutchinson, Minn.; J. H. Eggen, Vienna, 8S. D.; H. J. 
Brownell, Sumner Planing Mill Company, Sumner, Ia.; 
J. 8. Graves, Howard Lake, Minn.; W. J. Pinney, New 
London Milling Company, Willmar, Minn. 

G. C. Munee, of the Sauntry-Cain Lumber Company, 
Barnum, Minn., was in Minneapolis this week. 





ACTIVITY AT DULUTH. 


DututH, Minn., Sept. 11.—Lumber sales for several 
days have been very heavy, more so than for months. 
Firms that had not sold a stick of timber since the 
early spring have been cleaning up their docks and have 
made large trades. Prices are a trifle firmer, and there 
is no disposition to sell at under $12.50 for No. 3 
boards; in fact I know that a number of offers by 
excellent buyers at less than that have been refused. 
There is evident a much better feeling, both on the 
part of the manufacturers here and the buyers in the 
east. The season of navigation is drawing to a close, 
and though there is no prospect of higher freights, 
lumber buyers are beginning to wish their yards stocked 
up for the winter, 

Possibly the biggest aggregate sales of the week were 
by Mitchell & McClure, who disposed of about 7,000,000 
feet of different grades. The stock goes out at once to 
Chicago, Cleveland, Tonawanda and Buffalo. With the 
exception of a little stock sold a short time ago, this 
is the first sale made by this firm since early in the 
year. The Merrill & Ring Lumber Company has sold 
about 6,000,000 feet of various grades to the eastern 
market, at about the same range of prices as others. 
The Red Cliff Lumber Company has sold 3,000,000 


feet to Buffalo, to be delivered as soon as possible. 
There have been some other reported sales, but most 
of them have already been referred to in this corre- 
spondence. In all the sales of the week were about 
18,000,000 feet. 

The shipments for the week have been the best of 
any seven days of the year, and remind one of last year 
at its best. There has been no change in freight rates, 
which remain at $2 to Lake Erie. Sales have been as 


follows: 

Vessel. Capacity. 
EERE, DOOD, “COIONED oc ccccccsccsosvens 400,000 
Schr. Benton, CIvVOMNG ..ccsccrvesccces 320,000 
Schr. J. C. Pringle, Tonawanda ......... 500,000 
Bone, D. Te. DAT, TOGO veccovececns 450,000 
Schr. Shawnee, Cleveland ............. 800,000 
Stmr. Leete, Cleveland ........cccccseee 600,000 
EMP. WG, BUNBIO occovccccocvennee 600,000 
BOM. TAROT, TOMBE ccc vcccccccne 1,000,000 
Meer. OMMIRE, CRICRSO 2 cic rccccccecce 600,000 
Schr. Sweetheart, Cleveland ........... 800,000 
Stmr. Chas. Wall, Sandusky .......... 150,000 
Stmr. E. H. Strong, Cleveland ......... 955,000 
Schr. Commodore, Cleveland ........... 800,000 
a RR eee rr 800,000 
Str. Viking, TOMAWANGA .....cccsscves 800,000 
Stmr. Ed. Smith, Tonawanda ........... 700,000 
Schr. Madden, Tonawanda ............ 650,000 
Schr. Warmington, Tonawanda ......... 725,000 
Schr. F. DB. Skinner, Chicago ......... 700,000 
Bemr. Wa. Melley, Toledo ....cscscove 1,000,000 
Stmr. Woolson, Tonawanda ............ 900,000 
Stmr. Jay Gould, Chicago ............ 400,000 
Stmr. C. FH. ao Tomawanda .....<+ 770,000 
Suer. G. W. TiMS, BUTE occ vsccvsoves 510,000 
Stmr. Schingley, Cleveland ............ 550,000 

| en ee ea ee Ter Ka sree 16,480,000 


Nolan Bros. have begun clearing land for a site at 
the head of the rapids of the St. Louis, 8,000 feet east, 
of the crossing of the Duluth & Iron Range road, and 
that road has surveyed for a track to the site. It is 
understood that they will put in a two-band mill and 
will have it in readiness for the coming year’s operation. 
Interests connected with them have bought much tim- 
ber on the upper river. The site is a good one and 
commands a large tract of land that is fairly well 
timbered and which has been tributary to the lower St. 
Lowis river mills by a long and hazardous drive. 

J). H. Moon has returned from Cheboygan, where ‘he 
bought the two-band Whitehall mill, which is now being 
toin down for shipment to Virginia, this county. The 
Moon & Kerr Lumber Company has begun clearing the 
site and will put the new mill where its old one was, 
on the west side of Silver lake. 

A logging railway will be built between Biwabik and 
Allen Junetion on the Duluth & Iron Range road the 
coming winter and surveys have been made therefor. 

There have been tremendous rains the past few days, 
in the last twenty-four hours 1.40 inches, and the defi- 
cieney of moisture of the early season bids fair to be 
more than made up before the freeze-up. All the 
streams are bank-full and running rapidly. On the 
Nemadji river about 25,000,000 feet of logs have been 
delivered to the mills and some 20,000,000 feet more 
are in the hands of drivers and at sorting works, while 
a few millions on the Net may be delayed till later. 
The other streams are pretty well cleared. 

Tle Swan River Logging Company—the old Wright 
& Davis concern sold to the Eastern Minnesota railway 


‘with the railway and mineral land deals—is preparing 


to go into the woods for its fall and winter campaign 
al; once, and will log about 100,000,000 feet during the 
season. General Manager Killorin, of this company, 
says he looks for men to be a little harder to get than 
of late, but does not anticipate the trouble of last year. 
This company operates in the vicinity of Hibbing under 
contracts with the Pine Tree Lumber Company, the 
Akeley Lumber Company and others. 

The C. M. Hill Lumber Company will put in some 
5,000,000 feet near its mill at Highland. The company 


has recently been fortunate in finding iron on lands - 


near the famous Fayal mine, owned jointly by it and 
by the Minnesota Iron Company. Quite a large deposit 
is said to be likely there. 

The big iron deal in which D. H. Moon is interested 
is understood to be in a fair way to be closed shortly 
by the initial payment. The lands lie near Mesaba 
station, on the Duluth & Iron Range road, and a large 
body of ore has already been proved therein. 

John G. Brown and others of this city have just 
sold to the Day brothers, formerly Minneapolis men, 
now of this city, timber in 60 and 61-14, for about 
$75,000. Day Bros. had a lot of timber a few miles 
east of this tract they sold to the St. Croix Lumber 
Company not long ago. The new purchase will prob- 
ably not be lumbered by the purchasers. 

L. L. Hotchkiss, of this city, formerly of the Cran- 
berry Lumber Company, is at Victoria Harbor, Georgian 
bay, where he has 50,000,000 feet of logs to put in. 

P. Nestor, of Baraga, has returned, and the deeds for 
the recent heavy purchase of Knight & Vilas timber 
by his firm will probably be recorded soon. The Nestors 
had been looking over this tract for about two months 
before the purchase was announced, and the deal was 
rather more than hinted at three weeks ago in this 
correspondence. It has had the effect of stiffening the 
feelings of stumpage owners hereabouts, who consider 
that this sale removes, not alone from the Duluth mar- 
ket but in large measure from the general market every- 
where, much of the big block sold. 

C. M. Betts, of Buffalo, and J. F. Stengle, of Tona- 
wanda, have been in the city this week. There were 4 
lot of buyers ‘here late last week, but the hotels are now 
rather bare of them. 

William Sauntry has returned from the Pacific coast. 
He took in the Nome boom and sized it up as bad. He 
spent some time at Seattle. 
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CHEQUAISIEGON BAY NOTES. 


ASHLAND, Wis., Sept. 11—The Bayfield Mill Com- 
pany’s new saw mill at Bay’s point, just north of Bay- 
field, began operations last Monday. The mill will run 
both night and day as soon as a night crew can be 
secured. It has a capacity of about 75,000 feet in ten 
hours and will saw hardwood and hemlock as well as 
pine lumber, ; 

Wells M. Ruggles has started operations with his new 
saw mill up on Bad river about a half a mile above the 
falls. He is turning out some very good hardwood lum- 
ber. 

The Ashland Lumber Company has begun work on 
cutting its big bill of norway deals for shipment to 
England. This is a large contract and will take some 
time. 

Allen Stewart, the champion log roller of the world 
and the winner of the recent log rolling contest in Ash- 
land, has returned to his home in Minneapolis, after 
spending several days in this city. 

The Ashland Lumber Company sold 400,000 feet of 
No. 4s to Ohio parties yesterday. ‘They also closed 
with Detroit parties for 1,250,000 feet of white pine. 

It may be interesting to readers of the Lumberman 
to know that the lumber shipments from the port of 
Ashland during the last four months, that is during 
May, June, July and August, have been larger than for 
the corresponding four months of any preceding year. 
These figures are taken from the government records 
in the customs house for the port of Ashland and thus 
are both official and authentic. The shipments this 
year for the months of May, June, July and August 
were 128,724,045 feet. During the same four months 
last year we shipped only 121,706,916 and in 1898 only 
80,852,000 feet. This shows the steady increase of Ash- 
Jand’s lumber business. 

Quite a little building is going on in Ashland at the 
present time and the home consumption of lumber for 
the next few weeks will probably be considerable. 

W. H. Gilbert and Mrs. Gilbert are enjoying an out- 
ing at Court de Oreilles this week. 

Senator and Mrs. W. F. Vilas have returned to Madi- 
son after spending a few days in Ashland and vicinity. 

Miss Mary Cochran, daughter of Judge J. W. Coch- 
ran, returned this week from an extended trip through 
Europe. 

ie O’Brien, of the O’Brien Lumber Company, re- 
turned to his home in Chicago the first of the week. 

Senator D. W. Sabin, of the Washburn, Bayfield & 
Iron River logging railroad, was in the city yesterday, 

L. K. Baker, of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, 
of Odanah, is spending the week at Chicago on business. 

William Irving, of the Weyerhaeuser & Rutledge Lum- 
ber Company, who has been in the city on a pleasure 
trip, has returned to his home in Chippewa Falls. 

Lumberman Charles M. Carney, of Buffalo, is in the 
city on business this week. 

Lumber Inspector Jos. Reik left for Menominee last 
evening on a combined business and pleasure trip. 

Leopold Zilkie, a woodsman who was working near 
Glidden, was fatally injured at that place this week. 

He was struck on the head with a heavy timber. M. 
Caskinett, also of Glidden, was quite seriously hurt, but 
his injuries are not necessarily fatal. 

The shipments from Ashland since our last report 
have been as follows: 


Feet. 

Schr. White & Friant, Saginaw.......... 500,000 
Str. Robert Holland, Bay City.......... 400,000 
Schr. Dorcas Pendall, Bay City......... 550,000 
Schr. R. Bottsford, Cleveland.......... 750,000 
er. eee. COOPMEE, porncceckscteerers 800,000 
ee, FIOMON, CIOROIEE 660 bi cece en nes 900,000 
Ber. CROLOE, TWMRIO. cccccicsocccccces 800,000 
Schr. Galatic, North Tonawanda ....... 800,000 
Schr. Nelson Bloom, Cleveland ......... 700,000 
Str. J. W. Wescott, Sault Ste. Marie... 250,000 
Str. J. W. Wescott, Cleveland......... 250,000 
Schr. Crogsswaith, Toledo .....0...cece 500,000 
Schr. Noquebay, North Tonawanda ...... 1,050,000 
OGRE. ps wevice dh chee eae wee eee we 8,250,000 





IN THE WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Merritt, Wis., Sept. 11—The A. H. Stange Com- 

pany, of this city, started its new telescopic band mill 
last week, and barring some slight adjustment, started 
off like a top, and since that time has been doing 
“double” duty every day. It is indeed a slick-running 
machine, cutting both ways, doing away with the lost 
motion of the returning carriage, and practically doub- 
ling the capacity of that side of the mill. Mr. Stange 
pronounced himself as well pleased indeed with the 
machine. It is one of the E. P. Allis Company’s make, 
and is of the very best. 
_ The last of the down-river drive on the Wisconsin 
18 expected to pass through Rhinelander this week, 
about thirty days late. It has been quite a task to 
keep the down-river mills supplied this season, owing 
to the low water, and only a few logs could be brought 
down at atime. It is expected that when they get the 
drive nicely started this time, with a good flood, they 
Will be able to take them to their destination. About 
40,000,000 feet are for Merrill parties. 

‘The Rice & Thrall mill at Rhinelander put on a 
night crew last week, it having been operated only 
daytime since it started. 

From the complaint of those who employ large num- 
ers of men in the woods, there seems to be very little 
change from last winter, and the men are shiftnig 
about at will. There is a large amount of summer log- 
eng being done this year, and with the saw mills and 
actories all running full blast, a job is not hard to 
my hence the unreliability of the average lumber-jack. 
Ps y the aid of flooding Prairie river has been kept 

® good driving stage the past week, and a crew of 





men has been at work clearing the stream of logs 
which have been hung up all summer. 
the logs belonged to down-river parties. 


H. C. Miller, who is connected with the Walker Lum- 


ber Company, of Columbus, Wis., has been in the city 
the past week looking after the business of his con- 
cern, which owns considerable timber land near Foss’ 
Spur. 

The Wisconsin Veneer Company is a new concern 
which will operate a veneer factory at Rhinelander. 
Articles of incorporation have been filed, and the com- 
pany is capitalized at $15,000. 





THE LOWER WISCONSIN VALLEY. 


Wausau, WIs., Sept. 12.—The mills and factories are 
engaged in winding up their cuts and filling orders for 
fall contracts, but do not report a very prosperous year 
thus far. But everything betokens big sales of lumber 
and increased orders for manufactured stock during the 
coming season. 

Good wages are promised in the logging woods this 
coming winter, provided conditions remain the same as 
now. Preparations are already being made by a number 
of loggers for a campaign in the forests at an early date 
this fall. The end of the present political campaign, of 
course, will largely determine ‘the extent of their opera- 
tions. Certainly if McKinley is reelected confidence will 
remain the same, but in the opposite event stagnation in 
business in this pinery will surely follow. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. §. Curtis are visiting Mr. and Mrs. 8. 
M. Yale in Minneapolis for a little rest and recreation. 
Mr. Curtis is a particularly busy man, and a respite 
from business cares occasionally is what he needs 

The drive on Prairie river is im the Wisconsin river, 
and Wausau now expects to secure a drive of about 
10,000,000 feet of logs, which will enable the mills de- 
pending upon the river route for stock to keep ‘their saws 
buzzing until freezing-up time. 

Walter Alexander was up among the logging camps and 
among the log drivers the first of the week, and reports 
everything moving along satisfactorily; that the loggers 
are busy and that the late rains have been suflicient to 
start the logs again to their different destinations on the 
present water. 

Rumor hath it that one of the best known young bach- 
elors in the valley, George E. Foster, of the George E. 
Foster Lumber Company, a leading hardwood concern, is 
shortly to become a benedict. The lady who is to become 
his life partner is said to be one of the most charming 
yourg women in Wisconsin, Miss Mary Lockhart, of 
Fisk’s, where the ceremony is slated to occur October 2. 





BLACK RIVER NEWS. 


La Crosse, Wis., Sept. 12.—We are now turning out 
the few logs that we have in the boom, from 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 feet, and the prospects are that we 
will get in quite a few more by the end of this week. 
Yesterday we had a big rain, which extended all along 
upper Black river, and in consequence we have a five- 
foot raise from Hemlock dam down to Black River 
Falls. This will enable us to use our dams and do 
some flooding, and it now looks as if we would get several 
million feet more into the boom within a few days. If 
the water keeps up a week, we will get in practically 
all the logs we expected to at the outstart. Some of 
the mills will start up again with the hopes of getting 
enough logs to finish out the season. Heavy rains up 
north have caused the Mississippi to raise again, and 
it will doubtless come up a foot or more. It is a very 
satisfactory stage for rafting and steamboating now. 

H. A. Bright, the Black River Falls Jumberman, spent 
Monday last in the city on business. 

C. L. Colman, who has been on the sick list for a week 
or more, is expected to be out again within a few days. 

The Diamond Joe line of steamers have laid up their 
boats for the season. The last boat passed down river 
on Saturday last. 

Ernest Horner is home from Brule river for a few 
days. He will return soon and close out his lumber 
interests there. 

D. A. McDonald, who has been in Stillwater looking 
over the lumber market, is at home again. 

W. W. Schall, of the C. H. Nichols Lumber Company, 
has just returned from a trip on the east fork of Black 
river The company is picking up deadhead logs and 
sawing them on the bank of that stream and piling 
the lumber. 


UPPER PENINSULA NOTES. 


CrystaL Faris, Micu., Sept. 10.—The purchase by 
the Nester estate of the Knight-Vilas lumber interests 
at Ashland and on the Brule and Iron rivers in Wis- 
consin has been the subject of much comment in lumber 
circles the past week. In reply to a question as to 
wh2ther the mills at Baraga will be closed, a member 
of the estate said that they had not made up their minds 
yet. It is thought, however, that the business of the 
company will be moved to Ashland and that the Baraga 
mill will be kept in operation until the remaining tim- 
ber on the Ontonagon and in Baraga county is cut out, 
which will not take long. The Ontonagon interests of 
the estate are about closed out and it is stated that 
there is but a short winter’s work left for the Nesters 
on that river. In this connection it may be stated that 
the last large raft of Nester timber from the Ontonagon 
was taken in tow by their tug last week. It contained 
7,000,000 feet and will be taken to Baraga. 

The Funke mill at Baraga will be removed to Wash- 
ington this winter. 

The I. Stephenson mill at Wells, near Escanaba, will 
be started up again in a few days and will run contin- 





A good many of | 


uously from this out. The mill is equipped for handling 
all kinds of timber. 

1e Sawyer-Goodman Company will log the Fence 
again this winter. The work will be principally of 
a “pick-up” character. The hardwood logs from this 
territory will be railed over the Milwaukee road to 
Menominee. A siding will be put in near Amasa, where 
most of the timber will be loaded. No hardwood will 
be put into the river this winter. 

The wages of lumber jacks is the topic that is upper- 
most in the minds of the loggers of this section. It is 
a foregone conclusion that wages will not be as high 
as last winter, but just what the rate will be has not 
yet been fully decided upgn._\ 

The Pittsburg & Lake Superior Iron Company is 
preparing for a big winter’s work on the Escanaba 
and Flat Rock Rivers. Several of its camps are already 
in and more are in contemplation. 

The Nett river drive passed this city last Friday and 
is now in the main river. This has been a very long 
and expensive drive, many of the men having more than 
100 days to their credit when they passed this city. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE. 


Bay City AND Sacinaw, Micnu., Sept. 11.—The advent 
of the first fall month brings no respite from the ex- 
cessive heat which gave August the reputation of a 
record breaker. The temperature is soaring up into the 
nineties and this undoubtedly exerts more or less influ- 
ence upon trade. No one feels like doing business. 
There is a diversity of opinion among lumbermen as 
to the state of trade, perhaps due to its spasmodic 
character. W. B. Mershon, in speaking on this subject 
yesterday, said that outside people were buying only 
for actual and immediate wants. An order would come 
for a single carload instead of a half dozen, and before 
the car could be loaded a hurry telegram would come. 
Dealers elsewhere argue that they will be able to buy 
lumber sixty days hence as cheaply as at present and 
they are taking only what their customers immediately 
call for. Mr. Mershon said the call for box material 
had fallen off perceptibly. Some large staple lines for 
which his firm had had the exclusive contracts, instead 
of ordering large quantities as formerly, now only get 
a earload at a time. The machinery department, how- 
ever, continued brisk, and the fact that lumbermen 
were ordering resaws was evidence that they had en- 
couragement as to the future. This in his opinion was 
the most hopeful indication as to the future. 

R. H. Roys returned late in the week from Georgian 
bay, where he has been looking after the interests of 
the Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company. ‘This concern 
has recently purchased a number of million feet of 
logs over there to be rafted to the Saginaw river. One 
raft containing 2,000,000 feet was started Friday. 
These logs are Indian reservation and deeded land logs 
and consequently do not come under the Canadian em- 
bargo act. The price paid is not stated. Mr. Roys 
says the Canadian market is holding up fairly well, 
but manufacturers complain that the American market 
is dull. He does not think that there will be an ex- 
cessive stock on hand at the mills in the Georgian bay 
district at the close of the season, for the reason that 
the extraordinary demand last year cleaned up all 
available stocks and gave them a clear field for this 
season’s start. There will be 25 percent of the logs 
put in last winter which will not reach the mills this 
season and these, with the log stock to be put in the 
coming winter, will give the manufacturers a full sup- 
ply of logs next season. 

It is reported that the Ward estate is to erect a 
saw mill in Otsezo county along the line of the Ward 
railroad, the eastern terminus of which is at Frederic, 
a point on the Mackinac division of the Michigan Cen- 
tral. The Wards have been stocking the plant of the 
Kern Manufacturing Company at West Bay City and 
one or two other mills here, but the estate owns sev- 
eral hundred million feet of timber along the line of 
the railroad named and the location of a mill there 
would be natural. It is said the prospective plant is 
to be one of the largest in the country with a cutting 
capacity of 250,000 feet every ten hours. There is one 
advantage in hauling the logs to this river to be man- 
ufactured. The refuse here is all valuable either as 
wood which finds a ready sale or as fuel for evap- 
orating brine for the manufacture of salt. 

Some lines of manufacture to which lumbering is kin 
have not felt the depression that some lumber dealers 
and manufacturers complain of. The Allington & Cur- 
tis Manufacturing Company, which puts out dust sep- 
arators, reports a very busy year and the manager 
stated yesterday that the volume of business last month 
was the largest of any month thus far this year. The 
Saginaw Manufacturing Company has also been fairly 
busy and is shipping large quantities of its products 
into other countries. Wickes Bros. have been very busy 
all the season, working a full force. The boiler depart- 
ment of this concern is especially active and behind in 
its orders, The McKinnon Manufacturing Company has 
closed a contract with the Solvent Fibre Company of 
Syracuse, N. Y., for a smoke stack 150 feet high and 
13 feet in diameter, constructed of heavy boiler plate. 
This company has about finished making over $10 000 
worth of tanks for the Sulphate Fibre Companv. Yes- 
terday the company closed a contract with the Michigan 
Salt Association for one steel boiler 16 feet long and 
6 feet in diameter. M. Garland has experienced a 
very satisfactory year, his extensive establishment hav- 
ing been crowded with work the greater portion of the 
time. 

The C. Merrill & Co. mill is still idle, the firm having 
closed down because the docks were full of lumber. The 
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firm reports no demand for umber just now to speak of. 

William Ross, of Ross Bros., Beaverton, says his con- 
cern is running its mills steadily. A good portion of the 
lumber manufactured thus far was contracted for last 
winter. They are cutting out about 1,500,000 feet of 
hemlock for Saginaw parties, who are piling it up im 
Beaverton, having no demand for it. 

The mill of the Hitchcock Lumber Company is under- 
going repairs. The Barker mill is running with a full 
crew. 

E. B. Foss & Co. are having a fair trade, having 
received many orders during the last three weeks. 

The Pitts & Co. mill is cutting out Canadian logs and 
will be kept busy for some time yet. 

The Hargrave mill has been cuttimg lumber from piles 
used in the construction of the McGraw dock forty feet 
im length and driven thirty-five years ago. They are about 
as sound as ever and some good lumber is manufactured 
from them. 

The Saginaw Lumber & Salt Company reports busi- 
ness considerably improved during the last three weeks. 

William Schuette & Co. are doing some business, but 
are not pushed, and the Brewer Lumber Company is 
having some business, but not as much as wished for. 

Bliss & Van Auken are running steadily and piling 
lumber up in their yard, which comes down from Lake 
Superior. This concern is not making any complaint 
regarding trade. 

Two tugs with a raft of 4,000,000 feet left French 
River, Ont., last week for Cheboygan, consigned to Pel- 
ton & Reid. 

Five vessels loaded att Oscoda last week for Lake Erie 
ports. Shipments from Alpena continue small, and there 
is a large accumulation of lumber on the docks there. 

The Crump & Son’s factory at Roscommon, for man- 
ufacturing box stock, shut down last week, but will 
shortly resume operations. 

The ©. K. Eddy & Sons’ mill at Saginaw has not 
started this season, and is not likely to, as it has no logs. 
What the future of the plant will be is not yet deter- 
mined. The firm owns a large body of timber in Canada, 

The eighth district will have a lumberman in con- 
gress any way. The republicans nominated J. W. Ford- 
ney, the present incumbent, and it is conceded ‘that the 
democrats, who hold their convention September 20, will 
nominate W. R. Burt, president of the Ann Arbor rail- 
road, and engaged in lumbering in Kentucky. His plant 
is at Ford, and Mr. Burt says ‘the advance in ocean 
freights will affect shipments. ‘The product of this plant 
largely goes abroad, the firm maintaining an office in 
London, England. 

The Cleveland Cedar Cofnpany, one of the largest con- 
cerns hamdling cedar in the state, has maintained an 
oflice in Saginaw, but it is given out that it is shortly to 
be removed to Detroit, and T. B. Simons, the valley rep 
resentative of the company, is also to remove to Detroit, 
which is a more convenient point at this time for con- 
ducting the operations. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NEWS. 


MariIneETIE, WIs., Sept. 13—The market is a little 
more active this week. No upheavals have been made, 
but there are a number of buyers here. Some small 
blocks have been sold, but they have been lots of 300,000 
feet or less. Box and the lower grades of lumber seem 
to be in good demand. Among the buyers here this week 
were Isaac Baker, of the Hines company, of Chicago; 
J. 8S. Bennett, of Bennett Bros., Sandusky, O.; Mr. Fen- 
tor, of the Buffalo Box Company; J. E. Allsebook, of 
the National Box Company, Chicago, and Hugh McLain, 
of Tonawanda. 

Hemlock is still a drug on the market and cedar is 
moving slowly with low prices. Poles are active, but 
posts and shingles are quiet. One of the largest cedar 
men in the northwest attributes the dullness in his com- 
modity to ‘the political campaign. 

The main river drive reached the marking gap last 
Saturday might. The crew brought the logs down 150 
miles in seventy-five days or sixty days actual driving 
time, as the main river crew spent fifteen days on the 
Pine getting the logs out on that stream. There are 
now 75,000,000 feet of logs above the marking gap and 
the river is filled with them for seven miles up. The 
mills will have a plenty of stock for the remainder of 
the season. 

The drive on the Nett river is also out, the crew having 
completed the work ‘this week. There were about 12,- 
000,000 feet of logs in this stream. 

The mills are all running full time and several of them 
continue night operations. The H. Witbeck mill was 
closed this week for a few days on account of ‘the lack 
of logs, but has started up again. 

The C. H. Worcester Company has sold 6,000,000 feet 
of pine logs to the Peshtigo Lumber Company. The 
Worcester company now has its office here and Mr. Wor- 
cester expects to remove his family from Chicago to this 
city. He was one of the chief promoters of a golf club 
which was organized here this week. 

Fred Carney returned this week from the west after 
a six months’ trip through that country. He has ac- 
quired considerable timber interests in Oregon and 
California and contemplates some time taking up his 
residence on the Pacific coast. Henry Swart is still out 
there looking over the big tract of pine on the Willa- 
mette river, which Marinette and Menominee lumbermen 
expect to purchase, 

The plant of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company 
at Hermansville, Mich., had a narrow escape from de- 
structiom this week. <A fire started in the large 4-st« 
warehouse and had it not been for assistance tendered by 
‘the fire departments of several surrounding cities the 
little burg would have probably been swept out of ex- 
istence by the flames. The fire was confined to the ware- 
house, which was totally destroyed at a loss of $20,000. 


The Polska Industrial Company, which operates a saw 
mill plant at Crivitz, Wis., was forced into involuntary 
bankruptcy this week by creditors. It is a sort of a co- 
operative concerr and controls everything in the village. 
No lumber firms are involved as far as known. 

The A. W. Clark Company, of Menominee, will not saw 
the 4,000,000 feet of Ontonagon logs for the John Schroe- 
der Lumber Company, of Milwaukee. Its mill proved too 
small and the contract was surrendered to Burns & 
Hicks, of Menominee, who will cut them. 

One of the local papers published the record made by 
a certain sawyer im one of the Marinette mills. Th 
aroused most of the sawyers on the river and they have 
all been sending in ‘their records since that time, looking 
for the championship. The best up to date is Chris Heid- 
enworth, of the Peshtigo Company. He claims to have 
sawed into lumber 1,000 white pine and norway logs in 
600 minutes. 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


A Big Event at Cincinnatti. 


CINCINNATI, O., Sept. 11.—A successful state con- 
catenation was held here Saturday, September 8, Vice- 
gerent Snark H. C. Shreve, of Cincinnati, of the south- 
ern jurisdiction and Vicegerent Snark R. L. Queisser, 
of Cleveland, of the northern jurisdiction, having joined 
hands for that purpose. Besides receiving into the or- 
der a squad of recruits who will doubtless prove them- 
selves able and enterprising Hoo-Hoo, all the traditions 
of the fraternity were observed and becomingly upheld. 
Vicegerent Snark Shreve and the local committee of 
arrangements, consisting of B. F. Dulweber, C. W. Tom- 
linson and T. J. Moffett, deserve great credit for the 
successful carrying out of the novel and elaborate plans 
of entertainment. 

The superb little steamer, the Levi J. Workum, was 
chartered for the day and the concatenation proper was 
held on board, the steamer leaving the landing at 2 
p- m. and sailing down below Home City, returning 
about 7 o’clock. At 8:30 o’clock in the evening the 
steamer was again boarded by the happy and hospitable 
Hloo-Hoo, who were this time accompanied by ladies 
and friends not of the order. The evening excursion 
was a delightful one, there being an unlimited supply 
of moonlight—not “moonshine”—cooling breezes, con- 
genial companionship, fine music and refreshments. 
The “on the roof” will be long remembered by all pres- 
ent. 

The officers and initiates were as follows: 

Officers: Snark, H. C. Shreve, assisted by R. L. Queisser ; 
Senior Hoo-Hoo, Charles W. Tomlinson; Junior Hoo-Hoo, C. 
S. Walker; Bojum, A. D. McLeod; Scrivenoter, B. KF. Dul- 
weber; Jabberwock, George Puchta; Custocatian, J. W. 
ans Sees, H. L. Mickle; Gurdon, EB. W. Oesper, jr. 

John Martin Powers, Cincinnati, O. 

Louis William Radina, Cincinnati, O. 

Albert “Workum”’ Richter, Cincinnati, O. 

edward Owen Joseph Robinson, Cincinnati, O. 

Thomas Guilyme Williams, Cincinnati, O. 

Hon, No. 55, Sanford “Cypress” Tuthill, Cincinnati, O. 

An especially noteworthy incident of the day was the 
initiation of an honorary member, the first in Cincin- 
nati, in the person of Sanford Tuthill. 

Vicegerent Snark Shreve was untiring in his efforts 
toward making a success of the day’s entire program, 
and he certainly accomplished his purpose. Other of- 
ficers and members of the order to whom especial credit 
is due in addition to the committee and the others al- 
ready mentioned were: Vicegerent R. L. Queisser, 
of Cleveland; Cliff S. Walker, Col. A. D. McLeod, J. 
W. Meyers, George Puchta, H. L. Mickle and E. W. 
Oesper, 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, Mrs. Bennett and Miss Julia Ben- 
nett, of Cincinnati, Ben Bramlage and Mrs. Bramlage, 
of Covington, Ky., were among the guests of the even- 
ing, 











The Annual Meeting at Dalias, Tex. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Concatenated Order 
of Hoo-Hoo will be held at Dallas, Tex., on October 9, 
10 and 11 next. The following outline of program has 
been drafted: 


Tuesday Oct. 9, 

Forenoon—Meeting called to order at 9:09 a. m. Ad- 
dresses of welcome; responses by Snark Lock and others; 
the Snark’s annual address; Scrivenoter’s report; appoint- 
ment of committees. 

Afternoon—Visit to the Texas State Fair. 

Evening—The annual concatenation, with usual “session 
on the roof.” 

Wednesday Oct. 10 

Forenoon—Business sessions. 

Afternoon—Visit to Dallas race track to witness series 
of special match races. 

Evening—‘Texas barbecue,’ with accompaniments of 
music, at the German Gardens, of Dallas. 


Thursday Oct. 11. 


Forenoon—Business sessions continued to a conclusion. 

Afternoon—Match race between greyhounds and jack- 
rabbits at fair grounds; business meeting of the Osirian 
Cloister. 

Evening—B. A. Johnson's stereopticon lecture at theater 
on “First Things in Hoo-Hoo.” 


It is probable that if arrangements are perfected, as 
is likely, for a public ceremony of the Osirian Cloister, 
this will transpire on the evening of October 10 in lieu 
of the barbecue. 

Two excursions are being arranged for, with every 
prospect of success. One is the trip in a special train 
of sleepers from Dallas to Houston, from Houston to 
Galveston, and from Galveston to San Antonio. How- 


_ ever, in view of the recent terrible disaster, it is likely 


that the trip to Galveston will be abandoned. The other 
is an excursion to the City of Mexico in a special train 


of sleepers. An exceedingly low rate has been made by 
the Mexican roads, and if arrangements are consum- 
mated later announcements will be given wide publicity, 

We are assured of ample hotel accommodations at Dal- 
las, the Oriental Hotel, the largest hotel south of St. 
Louis, agreeing to take 300 guests for the occasion at a 
rate of $2.50 a day, American plan. In addition there 
are two other first-class hotels in Dallas. The Oriental 
will be headquarters. 

A rate of one fare plus $2 for the round trip has been 
assured by the Southwestern Passenger Bureau, and it is 
thought that rate will be announced generally for the 
meeting. 

It is the earnest hope of the Supreme Nine that the 
attendance will be large and the famous hospitality of 
our Texas brethren partaken of to the full. 

Gro. W. Lock, Snark. 

J. H. Barrp, Scrivenoter. 





Five Hoo-Hoo Perish. 


Scrivenoter James H. Baird, of Nashville, Tenn., wires 
that five members of the Concatenated Order of Hoo- 
Hoo perished in the recent hurricane and tidal wave at 
Galveston. Their names are: 

W. E. Dailey, jr., of the T. T. & T. Company. 

O. M. Males, of D. M. Wilson & Co. 

R. D. Bowen. 

O. Haase, of C. Hildebrand & Co. 

Charles Monroe, of the Hoo-Hoo Planing Mill Company. 


The telegram further stated that Mr. Males’ entire 
family is unaccounted for. 





Relief of Galveston Sufferers. 


The following circular has been mailed to members 
of the Hoo-Hoo order throughout the country: 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 11.—In the relief and assistance 
of those made destitute, helpless and hopeless by the fright- 
ful disaster that has visited Galveston and other gulf 
points, whether members of our order or not, the true spirit 
of Hoo-Hoo can shine forth. Five of our number are known 
fo be dead at this hour, with many others unaccounted for. 
The entire family of one brother who was drowned is miss- 
ing. Between 3,000 and 5,000 aw are thought to be 
dead, and 30,000 are homeless and hungry. They cry aloud 
for help and organized Hoo-Hoo will respond. After tele- 
graphic conference, the Supreme Nine has decided to issue 
this call for voluntary contributions. ‘The money will be 
put where it will do the most good—for our members first, 
and others later. Steps will be taken to make the contribu- 
tions rapidly available. It is purely voluntary, but let all 
who can respond, and quickly. The usual pittance of 99 
cents will light again the lamp of hope in the bosom of 
many who sit in darkness, but no man is debarred from 
sending more. Ds ee be OO. es Gre B.C, 
GrorGce W. Lock, Snark of the Universe. 
J. H. Barro, Supreme Scrivenoter. 





At Portland, Ore., Aug. 17. 


Officers: Snark, W. H. Braden; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Thomas 
H. Claffey ; Junior Hoo-Hoo, R. D. Inman; Bojum, BH. Clark 
Evans; Scrivenoter, Newman Elsworth; Jabberwock, HE. H. 
Habighorst ; Custocatian, Jules H. Spadone; Arcanoper, R. J. 
Little ; Gurdon, 8. H. Holloway. 

Initiates: 

Walter Cornelius Barnhart, Tacoma, Wash. 

George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. 

Raimond Reuben Dingle, Portland, Ore. 

George Gaylord Earle, Portland, Ore. 

Charles Edward Grigg, Portland, Ore. 

Edward Ashburton Lindsley, Portland, Ore. 

Harry BE. Jaeckel, Portland, Ore. 

James Anchase Nazettine, Portland, Ore. 

Edward Noble Wheeler, Portland, Ore. 

Watson Howard Wyman, Portland, Ore. 





HYMENEAL. 





Schrader-Bignall. 


On September 12, at Knoxville, Tenn., there was cele- 
brated the marriage of C. Gustavo Schrader, of the well- 
known lumber export house of Saxton & Co., of that city, 
and Miss Louise Bignall. The Lumberman desires to pre- 
sent its congratulations. Mr. and Mrs. Schrader will 
sail September 20, via the North German Lloyd steamer 
from New York, for an extended continental trip. 

Both Mr. Schrader and the firm of Saxton & Co. are 
among ‘the best known of American woods goods export- 
ers in the home and foreign trade. This house is a buyer 
of American hardwoods in twenty-two states of the 
Union, and in additior to a main office and band saw mill 
plant maintained at Knoxville, it has branch offices in 
Memphis, Nashville, London and Liverpool. The firm 
was organized in 1883, and Mr. Schrader’s connection 
with the house commenced in 1889. 

Mr. Schrader was born in Bogota, United States of Co- 
lombia, his father having been associated with the diplo- 
matic corps of the German embassy. When fourteen 
years old he went to Germany, where he eventually grad- 
uated from a well-known university and took the usual 
training in the German army. He has long been ass0- 
ciated with the foreign woods goods trade, and has trav- 
eled extensively, both on business and pleasure, 1n al 
parts of Great Britain and the continent. 

PAPAL 


MISSISSIPPI LUMBER DEALERS. 


The Mississippi Lumber Dealers’ Association will hold 
its semi-annual meeting at Vicksburg on Tuesday a0 
Wednesday next, September 18 and 19. Secretary W. 
G. Harlow, of Yazoo City, Miss., is expecting @ full 
attendance of members and dealers, for whom an inter 
esting program ‘has been provided. 

The local members of the Hoo-Hoo order have taken 
advantage of the opportunity and intend holding one 
of the largest concatenations ever seen in the state om 
the evening of September 18. The affair is being pe 
ranged for by that loyal Hoo-Hoo, William Curphey, © 
Vicksburg, who is acting in conjunction with Vicegerent 
Snark J, J. Hayes, of the same city. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 

Brewton—The London Naval Stores Company has been 
organized by Loveless Bros., of Brewton, and others, of 
Savannah. Capital stock, $15,000. Timber in Escambia 
and Conacuh counties will be developed. 

ag Sipsey River Lumber Company has started 
a saw mill. 

Decatur—The North Alabama Lumber Company has 
engaged in the lumber business. 

Gadsden—The Southern Manufacturing Company has pur- 
chased the interest of Cassel Bros. in the Cassel Lumber 
Company. 

Huntsville—The Indiana Lumber Company, of Nashville, 
Tenn., has engaged in the hardwood saw mill business. 

Ozark—Mancill Casey has started a saw mill. 

Arkansas. 

Avon—The Bailey Lumber Company has moved 
where. 

Powhatan—J. A. Martin & Bro. have moved here from 
Prescott. 

Searcy—The Arkansas Lumber & Timber Company, Louis 





else- 


Lorch, proprietor, has begun the manufacture of hard- 
wood lumber, 
Weber (Tichnor postoffice) —- The Weber-Farrell Com- 


pany, of Cincinnati, O., has recently started a saw and 
planing mill. : ; 
California. 

Bayside (and Eureka)—D. Flanigan and T. F. Brosnan 
have sold their interest in the firm of Flanigan, Brosnan 
& Co., to J. C. Bull, jr., and the company will be incor- 
porated as the Bayside Mill & Lumber Company. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Unionville—The Parsons Lumber & Hardware Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $16,000, 
by John S. Parsons, Luke A. Parsons and Daniel Mason, 
succeeding John 8S. Parsons & Co. 


Florida. 


Pensacola—Henry Piaggio has engaged 
lumber business. 


in the export 


Georgia. 

Augusta—The Woodward Lumber Company, incorporated, 
with a capital stock of $15,000, $50,000 optional, by L. 
W. Woodward, W. W. oodward, David Shaw and W. 
W. Ramsey, succeeds the Woodward Contracting & Lum- 
ber Company. 

Doe Run—Bozeman Bros. have sold their saw mill to 
Shepard Bros. 

Milan—R. M. Pace has started a saw mill. 

Illinois. 

Chicago—C. Larson & Co. have been succeeded by the 
C. Larson Company, incorporated, with an authorized capi- 
tal of $50,000. 

Elwood—Truby & Co. are succeeded by J. C. Beattie & Co. 

Freeburg—The Freeburg Union Lumber Company has 
dissolved partnership. 

Lawrenceville—A. H. Danforth has withdrawn from the 
Clark-Danforth Handle Company. 

Ridge Farm—Riley Cass has sold out. 

Seneca—Christopher O. Hoff has engaged in the lum- 
ber business. 

Indiana. 

Angola—Perry Ritter has started a planing mill. 

Gas City—The Humphreys Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by J. L. Custer. 

Indianapolis—The Anchor Lumber Company has moved 
to Dayton, O. 

Marion—J. L. Custer, president of the Humphreys Lum- 
ber Company, has withdrawn. 

New Richmond—O. W. Mason has been succeeded by 
the New Richmond Lumber Company, which has been 
incorporated with a capital of $10,000, to engage in the 
lumber and coal business. 

Woodville—W. L. Wilson is not in business here. 


Indian Territory. 

South McAlester—The Arlington Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by Rockwell Bros. & Co., of Houston, Tex. 

Spiro—Kayser & Harris have been succeeded by ; 
L. Harris. 

lowa. 

Blencoe—Freeland, Holbrook & Co. have succeeded Gray, 
Wilkinson & Munger. 

Bloomfield—W. H. Newman & Son have been succeeded 
by_M. F. Broadwell. 

Dickens—The Skewis Lumber Company is out of business. 

Primghar—The Wisconsin Lumber Company has_ been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000, vy 
George R. Slocum, C. H. Montzheimer, R. H. Gray, L. 3 
Wollenberg and others. 


Royal (a new town)—James A. Smith, of Osage, Ia., 
will start a yard here. 
Salem—J. Ingrim has started a lumber yard. 


Beaver Dam—The Beaver Dam Planing Mill Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of $15,000. 


Kentucky. 
Fordsville—Wilson & Co. have succeeded Wilson & Jones 
In the lumber and grocery business. 
sh oPkinsville—Dagg & Richards have dissolved partner- 
p. 


Louisiana. 

Forest Hill (near)—Shaw & Melder have purchased the 
saw and pantng mill plant of H. M. Ferris. 

New Orleans—The Reeves-Powell Company, Ltd., has been 
formed by W. D. Reeves, of Helena, Ark., and W. A. Powell, 
to engage in the wholesale lumber and stave business. 

Massachusetts, 

Fitchburg—W. A. Garno has sold his lumber business 
to the Webber Lumber Company, but will continue box 
manufacturing. 

Springfeld—B. L. Roys & Son have started a wholesale 
lumber business with office at Room 1, New Gilmore block. 


Michigan. 
Fife Lake—E. H. Hagadorn has moved to Traverse City. 
Saginaw—The Cleveland Cedar Company will remove its 
office to Detroit. 


Waldron—t, ’ 
Que Aco L. Henry & Co. have been succeeded by Abba 


. Witbeck—Mr. Perrault has withdrawn from the logging 
tm of Draws & Perrault. 

Minnesota, 
nedittin- C. E. Ingalls has engaged in the saw mill busi- 


Lake Benton—The Lampert Lumber Company has pur- 
chased the hardware stock of William Gile. 
I {inneapolis—Laird & Nolan have dissolved partnership, 
« ©. Nolan continuing the business at St. Paul. 


meet. C. Nolan has started in the wholesale lumber 
Watertown—S, L. Anderson recently started in the lum- 
T business, 


Two Harbors— 
aad aoe tae Hastings, of Cass Lake, will open a new 
B Mississippi. 
Clackailie—c. Oleson & Co. are out of business. 
tee, sdale—J. B. Wildberger is engaged in the lumber 
Dos: also Wildberger & Alcorn. 
Watkings 2" C. Rainer has been succeeded by Rainer & 
Greenville—The Pae 
pcke-Leicht Lumber Company, of Chi- 
cago, has started a saw mill here. eo 








Greenwood—The Greenwood Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company will engage in business. 

Jackson—The Jackson Lumber Commeny ben bought the 
yards recently opened by the Capital Lumber Company. 

Nicholson—The Queen & Crescent Lumber Company has 
started a mill of 80,000 feet daily capacity. 


Missouri. 

Elmo—The Lead Belt Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000, Po ie e, 
of Elmo, J. E. Franklin and J. P. Graham, of Frederickton. 
. St. Louis—The Security Lumber Company has started 

ere. 

Nebraska. 

Arapahoe—Tanner Bros. have succeeded HE. Hellman in 
the lumber and coal business. 

Geneva—Bolton & Bearnes have engaged in the lumber 
business here, succeeding Joseph G. Burress. 

Springfield—Ida M. Bradford has been succeeded by the 
Louis Bradford Company, of South Omaha. 

New York. 

Acidalia—The Sullivan Chemical Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $65,100, to engage in the 
manufacture of chemicals, also to deal in general mer- 
chandise, wood, lumber and timber lands. Incorporators: 


Eugene King, Albert Holcombe, Mrs. BE. F. King, Charles 
J. et, of Acidalia, and Mrs. B. R. Hoyt, of Bingham- 
ton, N. 


Brooklyn—The Standard Wood Turning Company has 
been incorporated here with a capital of $50,000, by J. C. 
Miller, F. Jellenik and N. D. Stern. 

New York—The Manhattan Packing Box Company has 
started here.—Kershin, Blitstein & Co. have been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture sash, doors, etc., with a capital of 
$5,000. Directors: Michael Kershin, Isaac Blitstein and 
Bernhard B. Adams, of Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 

Tobyhanna Mills—The Tobyhanna & Lehigh Lumber Com- 
pany has sold to N. S. Brittain its saw mills, clothes pin 
a silk mills, 120 acres of land and about 30 dwell- 

or 


ings, $10,000. 
North Carolina. 

Piney Creek—The Piney Creek Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $50,000. In- 
corporators: J. Mason Miller, J. B. Earwood, G. H. Caper- 
ton, Norvell Lee and W. G. Caperton. 


North Dakota. 
McHenry—W. H. Bakken has sold to Crane & Johnson. 
gy yee! Bros. have succeeded Delaney & 
Church, who recently started here. 


Ohio. 
Cincinnati—The Advance Planing Mill Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
Dayton—The Anchor Lumber Company has engaged in 
business here. 
Massillon—The Allbaugh-Segner Lumber Company has 
ptarted in the wholesale lumber business here. 


Oregon. 
Burns (near)—B. H. King has sold his saw mill to 
Dickenson 


A. D. & G. R. 3 
North Yamhill—Charles Smith has sold to A. Trudell. 
Pennsylvania. 

Allegheny—Langehein & Cochran have been succeeded 
by the Bruckman Lumber Company. 

Bloomsburg—T. H. Edgar has engaged in business. 

Crum . Suhr has bought a new saw mill. 

Hatboro—William Hallowell has been succeeded by Jones 
& Paxson. 

Pittsburg—The Forest Lumber Company, composed of A. 
BE. Murphy and A. J. Diebold, will engage in the whole- 
sale lumber business in the Lewis building. 

Winterburn—F’. 8. Wise & Co. have succeeded the Wise 
Lumber Company. 

Stillwater—T. H. Edgar has removed to Bloomsburg. 


South Carolina. 
Causeys—The Causey Logging Company has started here. 
Charleston—The Carolina & Florida Land & Lumber 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$60,000, by R. M. Anderson and R. 8S. Whaley. 


South Dakota. 
‘eae H. Eggen, of Vienna, has opened a lumber 
ar 


4 ig—J. 


Li H. Eggen & Co. have started a lumber yard 
with Burt 


Eggen in charge. 
Tennessee. 

Kingston—R. W. Gambill has sold his saw mill to John 
Robinson & Co., who will move it. 

Knoxville—The American Handle Company has absorbed 
the Harrisburg Handle Company, of Bristol, thus enlarging 
its plant here. 

Texas. 

Corsicana—Carroll, Cobb & McLain have succeeded Car- 
roll & Cobb. 

Killeen—The Killeen Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by A. J. Hoover, Levi Anderson and W. Rancier. 
Capital stock $10,000. 

ullin—H. Barker & Son have been succeeded J. T. Eaton. 

Plainview—The Plainview Mercantile Company has been 

succeeded in the lumber business by E. W. Dyer & Sons. 


Washington. 
Chehalis—The Mealy Lumber Company has reorganized. 
Ellensburg—Daniel Coble recently began in the lumber 
business, 
Oakpoint—The Benson Logging & Lumber Company, of 
Portland, Ore., has engaged in business. 
Snohomish—The Dyke Lumber Company has been incor- 


porated. 
West Virginia. 
Charleston—The Buckeye Lumber Company, recently in- 
corporated, is out of business. 
Mannington—The Brown-Taylor Company has succeeded 


D. BE. Brown. 
Wisconsin. 
Algona—Paul Galbowsky & Co. have sold to Henry Grimm, 
for $7,500 


Ashland—Knight & Vilas have sold their saw mill, also 
their timber holdings on the north shore of Lake Superior 
and on the Brule and Iron rivers, Wis., to the Thomas 
Nester estate, of Michigan, for about $1,000,000. 

Edgar—H. H. Manson has sold his interest in the firm 
of H. H. Manson & Co. 

Hudson—The Interstate Box Yer Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000. 

La Crosse—The John Paul Lumber Company has sold 
its planing mill. 

Rewey—The Eastman Lumber Company, of Lancaster, has 
engaged in business. 

Whitewater—Theo Weyher & Son have bought C. M. 
Waite’s planing mill. 

Ontario. 


Ottawa—W. H. McAuliffe has opened a large lumber yard. 





NEW IiILLs. 





Alabama. 
Hightower—W. A. Fowler will rebuild the mill which was 
burned recently. 
Mobile—The Blakely Island Mill Company, B. Stafford, 
general manager, is building a mill. 
Montgomery—W. J. Thornton & Co. will build a saw mill 
on the Alabama river. 
Arkansas, 


Lonsdale—T. W. Gibbs will erect a large woodworking 


plant with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet, which will also 
manufacture sash, doors, etc. 


Florida. 

Bronson—aA palmetto fiber factory will be erected. Doctor 
John Harvey, of Williston, is the promoter and J. S, Willis 
manager. 

Merritt (near)—-Powell Bros. are building a saw mill. 

_ C. Gracy, of High Springs, will build a saw 
mill, 

Georgia. 

Doe Run—The Ticknor-Smith Lumber Company will build 
a saw mill. 

Peeeere— Sates & Miller will rebuild the mill burned 
recently. 

Nashville—Bullard & Fenton are building a saw mill. 

Statesboro—T. P. Register will build a mill. 

Louisiana. 

Baton Rouge (near)—The 8. A. Wood Company, of Dyers- 
burg, Tenn., will build large stave mills on a tract of white 
oak recently purchased. 

Michigan. 

Otsego County—The David Ward estate will probably 
build Z large saw mill with 250,000 to 350,000 feet daily 
capacity. 

agola—The Sagola Lumber Company is building a plan- 
ing mill. 
Minnesota. 

Mahtowa (near)—Mr. Croan, of Mankato, Is erecting a 

custom saw mill, 
Mississippi. 
ll Weston Lumber Company is building a new 


saw mil 
North Carolina. 
Graham and Cherokee counties—The Eureka Lumber 


Company, of Passaic, N. J., has purchased 16,000 acres of 
land and will build a match factory. 


Tennessee. 

Crossville—W. Berg, of New Albany, Ind., will bulld a 
stave mill_—L. B. Pennock, of Algood, Tenn., will build a 
spoke and handle factory. 

a eave — Eee Granville Milling Company will rebuild its 
Johnson City—W. P. Harris has enlarged his handle fac- 
tory and added new machinery. 

Knoxville—William Fitzgibbon will build a boat factory. 

Monroe County—C. Scott, of the Loomis & Hart 
Manufacturing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., will build saw 
mills on a recent! geusires timber tract. 

Murfreesboro—W. B. Earthman & Co. will rebuild the lum- 
ber mill burned recently. 


Washington. 
Everett—The Eclipse Lumber Company will build a plan- 
ing mill.—The Clark-Nickerson Company is building a mill 


with a daily coy. of 350,000 feet of lumber and 150,000 
shingles, besides lath. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 


Magazine—The dry kiln and 100,000 feet of lumber of 
the Blacksher Lumber Company were burned. Loss $8,000; 
insurance $3,000. 


California. 
Eureka—The Mowry Milling Company lost $5,000 in a 
recent fire; insured for $1,500. 
Florida. 


Hightower—W. J. Fowler’s saw mill burned recently. 
Loss $4,000; uninsured. 


Georgia. 
Sylvania—George W. Waters lost his saw mill by fire. 
Indiana. 
Huntsville—George Phipps’ saw mill burned recently. 
Loss $3,000 ; insurance $900. 


Maine. 

Blanchard—George W. Stacey lost $3,000 by fire; insur- 

ance $2,200. 
Massachusetts. 

Ashby—The woodworking mill of Albert M. Wilder has 
been burned; insured. 

Tolland—Frisbie & Roberts’ steam saw mill burned Sep- 
tember 7 ; loss about $2,000. 

Michigan. 

Wetaben=-Jene Larson lost his saw mill by fire; unin- 

sured. 


New Hampshire. 


Center Harbor—The saw mill of Hubert BH. Hutchins 
burned. Loss $4,000; uninsured. He will rebuild. 


New York. 
| oe gee | Center (near)—Christopher Johnson lost his saw 
mill by what is thought to have been an incendiary fire; 


uninsured. 
North Carolina. 


Ashboro—Fire September 5 burned the Ashboro Wood 
& Iron Works. Loss about $26,000. 


Ohio, 
Cleveland—aA fire caused about $6,000 damage in the 
mill of the Ohio Interior Finish Company; covered by in- 
surance. F, L. Cody owns the mill. 


Pennsylvania, 

Allegheny—The planing mill and lumber yard of J. A. 
Crawford were burned recently. Loss $25,000 to $30,000; 
partially insured. A gay of sowty Dascnesee machinery 
was badly damaged. he plant will rebuilt at once. 

Coal Center—The saw mill and boat yard of Preston For- 
sythe burned, causing a loss of $30,000, partially insured. A 
auumber of barges and flats were also burned. 

gn (near)—An incendiary fire destroyed Saeger Bros.’ 
saw mill. Loss $1,500; uninsured. 

Oakdale—The Oakdale Lumber men | recently lost by 
fire lumber valued at $9,000; fully insured. 

Tennessee. 

Erle (near)—The Hutchinson Company’s saw mill burned 
sooemey. Loss about $1,000; uninsured. The mill will 
probably be rebuilt. 

Texas, 

Clarksville (near)—W. H. Piehoff lost his saw and plan- 
ing mills and some lumber by fire, valued at $1,200; un- 
insured. 

Virginia. 

Gloucester—The Gloucester Lumber Company’s 
mill burned; loss $1,500; uninsured. 

Washington. 

Cedarhome (near)—The shingle mill and a large stock of 

shingles of the Cedar Home Lumber Company burned. Loss 
; insured for $1.500. The mill will be rebuilt. 
Wisconsin. 


er Bros.’ saw and planing mill, a machine 
rge quantity of lumber burned. Loss $1,500. 
Quebec. 
Montrea]—A serious lumber fire here resulted In the fol- 
lowing losses: Broulet & Aumond, sash and door factory, 
Riateat” amtantitie Assn plodstaateta Stags 
nsu ; : D n, ; ; 
Brousseau a small loss, fully waht 


smaller 


Tola—F ro; 
shop and a 
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W. M, Ritter. 


THE AIM IN LUMBER MANUFACTURING. 


Economy of production is the aim and object of all 
manufacturing operations, all combinations of machine 
and labor. It will not be news to lumber dealers to 
say that this is particularly and especially true of lum- 
ber manufacturing, and that ample supply of raw 
material, full equipment of improved machinery, a well 
organized working force, and quick access to the great 
trade markets are essentials of successful operating. 
The facilities for manufacturing and marketing hard- 
wood and white pine lumber possessed by W. M. Ritter, 
whose headquarters have been recently established in 
Columbus, O., are worthy of mention. 

Mr. Ritter has spent eight years and many thousands 
of dollars in developing the hardwood lumber district 
of southern West Virginia, the original forests of the 
Allegheny mountain valleys. He practically controls 
a frontage of over fifty miles along the Norfolk & 
Western railroad, largely in McDowell county, the 
most southern county in West Virginia, occupying the 
curve between the foothills of the Cumberland mount- 
ains and the dividing ridge that separates the state 
from old Virginia. 


MILLIONS OF FEET OF TIMBER, 


In this district he owns and has under contract a 
total stumpage of fully one thousand million feet of 
the finest yellow poplar, oak, chest- 
nut, hemlock and basswood timber, 
some of the finest samples of forestry 
products there are outdoors. His 
manufacturing equipment includes a 
fine double band mill at Panther, 
W. Va., illustrated herein, with a 
500-horse power E. P. Allis engine, 
railroad yards, tramways, dry kilns, 
planing mill, loading docks, electric 
light plant, ete, one of the finest 
and most complete mills to be found 
anywhere, with a capacity of 75,000 
feet a day. 

He has a duplicate of this mill 
and one single band mill on Dry 
Fork; two single band mills on Knox 
creek, capacity 35,000 feet each; 
seven large circular mills, at Clear 
Fork, Cub Branch, Davy, Negro 
Branch, Lester Fork, Blackey’s 
Fork and Big Jennie, each with a 
capacity of from 20,000 to 25,000 feet 
a day. The entire set of mills turn 
out over 300,000 feet daily. 

WHITE PINE AND HEMLOCK. 

Besides the above resources, Mr. 
Ritter controls tracts in North Caro- 
lina, near Kawana, including 250,- 
000,000 feet of Blue Ridge white pine 
and hemlock. To reach this timber 
he owns and operates the Linville 
River railway, and a double band 
mill similar to the mills at Panther 
and Dry Fork, also a modern planing 
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M. J. Caples. 





“They Know Their Business.” 
Sid Hathaway and A.E. Ross, Chief Woods Foreman 
and Chief Forester. 


mill. This timber is of umexcelled, long, straight 
growth, producing a large percent of the upper grades, 


James L. Hamill. 





J. W. Taylor. 


and an unusually good quality of low-line grades, as 
the stock is unexceptionally tight-knotted. 
FROM FOREST TO MILL. 

Mr. Ritter’s style of operation has been a radical 
change from the old-time method of depending on water 
transportation to get logs to the mills. In opening 
this important timber district, the early operators 
“snaked” their logs to the banks of the streams, and 
then waited for a freshet to run them out, depending 
upon booms below to catch them. 

But freshets are not numerous, neither do they come 
to order or on schedule time. The logs lie on the banks 
for not only weeks and months, but sometimes for years, 
before a suitable stage of water arrives, and when the 
freshet does come, a broken boom would strew saw logs 
all the way down to the Ohio river, and a thousand miles 
farther. Besides the possible loss of logs, the old 
method of drifting gives a very uncertain supply to the 
mill, Mills along the Ohio river are from that cause 
very often idle for half the year. The most of the large 
mills on the river are even now out of logs, with scarcely 
any chance of a further supply before the floods of next 
fall or winter. A shortage of logs is a thing unknown 
to Mr, Ritter, in the way he conducts his business. His 
mills run steadily from year to year, the great advan- 
tage of which, in the filling of orders, will at once appeal 
to the mind accustomed to such things. 

Instead of being thus tied up, with 
mills idle half the time, out of logs 
and out of the market, Mr. Ritter is 








Camp 5 on Panther Creek, W. Va., Where the Woods Crew Live. 


equipped to take a log from the 
stump to the dry kiln in one day, if 
necessary. Logging by rail is his 
method. Fourteen locomotive en- 
gines, one hundre and twenty cars, 
and eighty miles of railroad are in- 
cluded in his equipment. 

An afternoon spent on the log train 
at Panther by the writer gave an 
excellent idea of the logging opera- 
tions as systematized by Mr. Ritter. 
An engine started up the Panther 
creek valley with sixteen empty log 
cars. These were dropped off by 
twos and threes as needed at half a 
dozen loading switches, where gangs 
of men were busy cutting and 
“snaking” logs down the hillsides to 
the skidways. After a short wait at 
the last switch, the return trip began, 
past the picturesque log built camps, 
back to Panther and the engine 
pulled in with sixteen loaded cars in 
place of the sixteen empties, col- 
taining in all nearly 30,000 feet of 
lumber. 

The fall days are short in the Al- 
legheny valleys, but a big reflecting 
cluster of electric lights made the 
unloading docks as light as day, and 
two men dumped that entire train 
load into the pool below in about tel 
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Picking Up Cars, Panther R. R. 






minutes. A blow with an ax loosened the hook that held 
the chain in the middle of the car, and a leap for life on 
the part of the man with the ax followed, for several of 
the logs usually start of their own weight; and cant 
hooks soon start the rest. From the pool these logs 


would take the endless chain route to the saws the next 
morning, while the engine would be after another load. 
The engine and three men do more log hauling in half 
a day than 200 men and 200 teams with wagons could do 
in a day, in that rugged country. 
While the big mills work out the large boundaries of 








A Pleasant Home in the Mountains. 


this valuable growth of timber, the smaller mills work 
the “pockets.” Where railroads are needed they are 
built. ‘hey follow the streams, for nature has furnished 
grades ready for use, and the foundation rock of the 
mountains affords a roadbed that satisfies Mr. Ritter. 

Where a horse tramroad will be useful in reaching 
after logs, the tramroad goes in. Every advantage is 
taken of grades and slopes, each mill is completely 
equipped, and lands its product on board cars in short 
order. When lumber is once on the track, it is as avail- 
able an asset as “wheat in the mill.” It is where you 
can reach and pick it up at a moment’s notice. 


OAK AND YELLOW POPLAR. 


These two woods are the most important of the hard- 
woods secured in this region, and the finest and clearest 
lumber in the United States comes from the West Vir- 
ginia mills, free from stain and up to grade; stock tnat 
touches the top of the market anywhere—a legal tender 
in lumber. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


Mr. Ritter always has 
good men about him. The 
personnel of the heads of 
departments is as follows: 
M, J, Caples, general man- 
ager; J. W. Taylor, sales 
manager; James L. Hamill, 
general counsel; James 
French Strother, assistant 
counsel; George J. Walker, 
general store manager; A. 
Ross, chief forester; W. D. 
Janney, chief engineer; S. 
M. Graham, assistant engi- 
. heer; C. W. Adams, secre- 
tary, and R. E. Pendleton, 
treasurer, The superinten- 
dents of mills are as follows: 
Dry Fork, H. W. Settle ; 
Panther, W. R. Dawson; 
Devon, J. M. Norris; Clear 
Fork, W. T, Osborne; Cub 
Branch, Chas. A. Divine; 
Davy, Murray Pryor; Ne- 
8ro Branch, Jerry Hudson; 
Blackey’s Fork, J. Morti- 
mer, Jr.; Lesver Fork, 
7 atk Pryor; Beartown, 

- KE, Bridgeman; Kawana, 


C., F. 8. Hamlin. General 


THE PROPRIETOR. 


Mr. Ritter’s commanding position as the largest man- 
ufacturer of hardwoods in the United States, justifies a 
brief resume of his career and an analysis of his meth- 
ods. He was born on a Pennsylvania farm near Hughes- 
ville, thirty-six years ago, and worked on the farm until 
eighteen years of age, and received a good preliminary 
education in the schools of his native state. His first 
business venture was with a small thresher of the old- 
fashioned type, in the community in which he was born. 
After this, he was engaged in the hotel business for four 
or five years, but had no extensive business experience 
until he came south to West Virginia in 1891. He was 
induced to come south by Col. Polhemus, a successful 











































































Planing Mill at Panther, W. Va. 


Fully Equipped 
for High-Class Work. 


. 


Pennsylvania lumber operator. He made a visit to the 
southern part of West Virginia with Col, Polhemus in 
the early part of 1891, and at that time this section was 
without doubt one of the wildest in the United States 
east of the Mississippi. The Norfolk & Western rail- 
road had not then completed its western connections 
with Columbus, and Mr. Ritter was quick to observe the 
opportunities of this vast undeveloped territory. Re- 


turning to Pennsylvania, he disposed of his small hold- 
ings there and came back to West Virginia with about 
$2,000 in ready cash, with a clear and well defined plan 








“Ready Made Rock Ballast.” Loading Cars at Head 
of Panther Creek. 


+ 

for his future and innate ability to turn circumstances 
to his advantage. He started in the lumber business 
as half-owner of a small mill in partnership with W. J. 
Denman; after a year or two Mr. Denman died suddenly 




















Unloading Train at Panther, W. Va. 


and Mr. Ritter was left to shift for himself, and since 
that time, relying on his own resources and his own abil- 
ity, he has built up the business that has been described 
above. It needs only a glance at the territory he now 


controls, briefly described in this article, to convince any- 
one that he has rightful claim to success. 

He has adopted the method of giving to some of those 
who have proved themselves faithful in his employ, an 
interest in his business, so that in this way they may 
become permanent fixtures and that their sympathies 
may be enlisted in their work, and their best efforts 








Cut Branch, a Good Mill in Its Day. 


put forth. He finds, as others have before him, that this 
is a successful method when properly employed. 


THE NEW HEADQUARTERS. 


Last October, Mr. Ritter’s headquarters were trans- 
ferre from Welch, W. Va., to the Shultz building, Co- 
lumbus, O. With his rapidly growing business, he 
found it necessary to be in a larger place and more 
closely in touch with the trade, and in casting about for 
some place to locate, he decided, and rightly, we think, 
that Columbus, being near the commercial centers, 
exceedingly accessible by reason of its fine railroad fa- 
cilities, and at the same time near a majority of his 
operations, was the very best place that he could find; 
and he is satisfied with his choice. 


ONLY A FEW SAMPLES, 


The various properties and enterprises owned and 
operated by Mr. Ritter are far too numerous and ex- 
tensive to be illustrated in full in an article of this 
kind, and it may be stated that the engravings here- 
with displayed are repro- 
ductions of but a few of 








View of Mill at Panther, W. Va., the Most Modern Equipment. 


the photographs taken by 
the representative of the 
American Lumberman. A 
hundred pictures might 
have been selected which 
would be of both technical 
and artistic value, for the 
operations in themselves are 
interesting, while the coun- 
try in which they are car- 
ried on is most picturesque. 
While these photographic 
reproductions show but a 
small part of the equipment 
of mills and railroads owned 
and operated by this man, 
and but a hint at the pic- 
torial possibilities of the 
subject, they will serve to 
convince the reader that the 
plant is adequate to the de- 
mands of an immense trade. 
Granted this and the chief 
point is made; for certainly 
the timber supply is ample, 
as these operations are lo- 
cated in the center of the 
finest hardwood territory of 
the United States. 
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Mechanical. 


AN EFFICIENT BAND RESAWING MACHINE. 


The band resawing machine has come to be so impor- 
tant a factor in lumber manufacture, having imvaded the 
saw mill from the planing mill or cutting up shop, that 





the accompanying engraving showing the resaw manu- 


factured by the Connell & Dengler Machine Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y., as built and equipped for use in the 
saw mill, will umdoubtedly be interesting to many of our 
readers. These attachments or set-works, allowing the 
operator to change the rolls instantly for different thick- 
nesses of the material, make it especially desirable in 
cutting up deals or any place where rapid changes are 
desired. 

The manufacturers claim that these attachments mark 
a distinct advance in ‘this class of machines in rapidity 
and accuracy. The machine, however, is made with or 
without these attachments, as desired. One side of the 
machine can be made rigid for slabbing. It will admit 
lumber 36 inches wide und make a center cut in stuff 
20 inches thick or cut from the side of a 12-inch piece. 


The feed rolls are 64 inches in diameter, all geared and 


driven, and the saw runs close up ‘to them. The wheels 
are 60 inches in diameter, with a 74-inch face. The con- 


alten an 
HEAVY BAND RESAW, MADE BY THE CONNELL & DENGLER MACHINE COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


struction of these wheels is sufficiertly shown in the 
engraving. In this machine the brushes used to keep the 
wheels clean are replaced by scrapers, while the lower 
wheel ‘has a throat-piece, as well, to prevent anything 
dropping down between the saw and the wheel. This 
scraping device is a distinct advance. The wheel shafts 
are exceptionally large, made of forged crucible steel, 
and the self-aligning boxes are 14 imches long, 

The straining is by weight and lever, with so delicate 
adjustment that it is not necessary when the machine is 
stopped ‘to ease up the straining screws to allow for con- 
traction of the saw. The boxes of this machine are self- 
oiling. The upper wheel boxes are so arranged that the 
outside box is pivoted in the top of the outside support- 
ing arm while the irside one permits a cross-line or side 
movement of the end of the arbor opposite the pivot, con- 
trolled by a hand wheel within easy reach of the operator. 
Thus the saw car be made to run with its teeth projecting 
over the edge of the wheel. There is also provided a 
screw adjustment to tilt the end of the upper wheel 
arbor to secure proper alignment with the lower wheel 
arbor. An instantaneously variable feed while in motion 
is secured by the use of friction discs. The driver dise 
has a leather rim which causes it to run easily and 
without the ringing noise so common in this kind of feed. 
Also it will be noticed that the driving disc is always 
working against the driving edge of the driven one so 
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that, contrary to the usual practice, it exerts the great- 
est power when feeding fastest. A foot treadle is pro- 
vided by which the feed rolls car be instantly separated 
if necessary, the guide above the boards being resawed 
can be raised or lowered without the operator changing 
his position, and can be drawn back to allow saws to be 
put on or removed. Two patent guides are employed, 
one on each side between the first and second pair of feed 
rolls to keep short stuff in line. In addition to this there 
are ge adjustable fences just behind the feed rolls, 
By this means very short stock can be cut. 

The frame of the machine is cast in one piece, elongated 
toward the front, where the main shaft comes that car- 
ries the lower wheel, thus giving a substantial support 
for the whole affair and tying it together, The column 
carrying the upper wheel is heavily bolted to the main 
frame, but can be removed for handling or shipment. The 
wheels are bolted to collars on the shafts so that keying 
is avoided. 

This machine is well adapted for planing mills, box 
factories, sash and door factories, etc., where heavy duty 
is required, but the Connell & Dengler Machine Com- 
pany in its construction had particularly in view ‘he 
needs of the saw mills. The saw mill attachments con- 
sist of two mechanical devices. The first is a large 
indexed ratchet hand wheel moving a geared rack, 
enabling the operator instantly to open the rolls for 
any thickness of stock up to 20 inches. The second 
attachment consists of set-works moved by hand lever, 
allowing the operator to cut up deals into any dimension, 
By the combinatiom of these attachments any thickness 
of stock can be secured. Further particulars, prices, etc., 
may be obtained from the manufacturers, Connell & 
Dengler Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





A NEW LUMBER CART. 


W. A. Marshall, an employee of the Bigelow Lumber 
Company, at Washburn, Wis., is the inventor and pat- 
entee of a new lumber cart, which has been adopted by 
the lumber company at that point, and which made a 
radical change in its methods of handling lumber. Thith- 
erto the company had been using hand carts, which had 
proved inadequate, and the question of putting in rail 
tracks and carts was up for discussion, but such an 
equipment would have cost about $7,000. Mr. Marshall 
went to work to find some way of coupling the carts in 
trains, adding a third wheel to each of the carts for that 
purpose. In order to make the carts follow one another 
when coupled, Mr. Marshall arranged a chain, which is 
attached to the bar of the third swiveled wheel. This in- 
vention worked so perfectly that trains of ten to twenty 
carts may be coupled together and will follow each other 
around sharp curves, tracking perfectly. The lumber 
company has used 100 of them for an entire season, and 
only four horses are required in handling all of the out- 
put of the mill, 

Mr. Marshall is intending putting his invention on 
the market, and it is quite likely that readers of the 
Lumberman will hear further from him. 





APPRECIATED ABROAD. 

A good example of the painstak- 
ing care which is necessary to the 
most successful cultivation of the 
export trade is to be found in the 
methods of the Nicholson File 
Company, of Providence, R. I. In 
order to insure the arrival of the 
goods in perfect order, the small 
boxes in which the files are packed 
are reinforced and the outer pack- 
ing cases are braced and iron- 
strapped. This is merely an il- 
lustration of the care used in the 
office and selling departments as 
well as in the shipping room. A 
twenty-four ton shipment of these 
files has just gone to a Russian 
concern, and upon the order books 
are represented = Australasia, 
Africa, the Orient, the Spanish- 
American states, and almost every 
European city. The concern 
maintains an office and warehouse 
in London, from which 700 cus- 
tomers’ are served. Twenty-four 
foreign governments are numbered 
among the firm’s regular patrons. 
The increase in the volume 
manufactures, about which 80 
much is said at this time, appears 
to be shared. by this company, 
whose last month’s shipments ex 
ceeded in volume those of any 
previous month in the company’s 
entire history. 

———eereororor" 


A Reiss, of Antwerp, Belgium, 
has patented a mixture for pre 
venting incrustation in steam 
boilers, containing sugar, extract 
of tannin, silicate of potash oF 
soda, and boric acid. ‘To this im 
some cases glycerine and alkaline 
sulphates are added. ‘The object 
of the mixture is to keep the mim 
eral salts of the water in solution. 
After a working period ranging 
from two weeks to three mon 
the boiler is blown off and again 
charged. 
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MECHANICAL NOTES. 


The Chicago Belting Company, of this city, has 
recently shipped an 84-inch three-ply belt to the C. T. 
Patterson Company, Ltd., New Orleans, La., its agent 
jn that territory. This belt weighs over 3,000 Ibs. 
and is thought to be the largest in the United States. 
This is not absolutely known for a certainty, but it is at 
Jeast among the big ones. It is an exact duplicate of 
a belt made for the Edison Company a few years ago 
and which in service proved so entirely satisfactory 
that the new order was for “one just like the last.” 
The Chicago Belting Company reports business good and 
anticipates a September trade as large as any month 
in the ‘history of the company. 

The J. P. Will Company, owning planing mills at 
Louisville, Ky., has had experience in operating a part 
of its planing mill by electric power and states as its 
belief that steam is cheaper for a plant using 50-horse 
power or more, but that under that limit, electricity is 
more advantageous and economical at the rate current 
in Louisville. 

The Michigan Saw Company has in this issue of the 
American Lumberman an advertisement of its “Cham- 
pion” saw gummer, which has not hitherto been 
exploited in this way. The manufacturer claims taat 
this machine is in the same class with gummers selling 
at double the price. The company is making it a special 
attraction as a sort of advertisement for its other goods 
and is shipping it upon trial to responsible parties. 
The machine is by no means in the experimental stage, 
as it has been for some time in use with excellent sat- 
isfaction in a considerable number of mills. 

The Macomber & Whyte Rope Company, 19 and 21 
South Canal street, Chicago, has purchased the entire 
interest of Mr. Leschen in the Leschen-Macomber-Whyte 
Company; and Mr. Leschen is no longer connected with 
the business. Mr. Macomber announces that his com- 
pany now has the largest stock of wire rope in Chicago, 
and that the quality is of the best. Lumbermen in 
need of wire rope for logging or saw mill use will find 
it to their advantage to communicate with the Macom- 
ber & Whyte Rope Company. 

Dean Bros., manufacturers of steam pumps, at 
Indianapolis, Ind., are sending out their catalog No. 
42 as a business reminder to the trade. This is a neat 
little book printed on fine enamel paper and fully 
illustrated with cuts, which show in detail the goods 
manufactured by the concern. 





THE SIMONDS MANUFACTURING COPMPANY AT 
THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 


This company has always come away from the expo 
sitions where its goods have been exhibited with the 
highest awards made in its class, 

In Paris this year some of the best American manu- 
facturers of tools, who made magnificent displays, have 
been congratulated on all sides for securing a gold 


EXHIBIT OF THE SIMOND$ MANUFACTURING COMPANY, OF CHICAGO, ILL., AND FITCHBURG, MASS., AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION. 





medal—and, indeed, they are to be congratulated, for 
the French feel that unless goods are exceptionally 
remarkable or unique one should be quite satisfied with 
honorable mention or a silver medal when exhibiting in 
their country for the first time. Again in the case of 
saws, machine knives, emery wheels, twist drills and 
similar goods, the French jurors claim that no matter 
how well these are made, or how much ingenuity is 
shown in their manufacture they are but adjuncts to 
machines, and that without the machine they are but 
one-half of the pair of shears, as it were, and that, con- 
sequently, a manufacturer of such goods securing a gold 
medal at their 1900 exposition is to be doubly congrat- 
ulated. This the Simonds Manufacturing Company was 
awarded hands down. 

In one instance an exception was made to the French 
iron-clad rule that goods requiring goods of another 
manufacture to demonstrate their quality should not 
receive anything in the way of an award higher than a 
gold medal, and that same thoroughness in manufact- 
ure, the same care for detail, which have characterized 
the products of the Simonds Manufacturing Company 
from the time its name first appeared on its produc- 
tions in the early part of the century, stood by it 3,500 
miles away from its home in competition with the other 
eight manufacturers of similar goods, representing the 
whole civilized world. The Simonds exhibits in them- 
selves (at Champ de Mars and Vincennes) attracted 
the attention of the passer-by, and many a juror called 
at these spaces incognito to examine into the makeup of 
the goods, which on all sides were credited with making 
one of the most interesting exhibits at the exposition. 
It was no surprise to any one who had made a compar- 
ative study of the various saw exhibits to hear that the 
Simonds Manufacturing Company had secured a Grand 
Prix and also a gold medal. In securing these awards 
the company received one award more than its nearest 
competitor, a French firm. 


Side Lights on the Trade. 


PPL AN 
Fairly Active Demand for Belting. 

Cuicaco, August 25.—We find orders from the lum- 
ber trade fairly active. We have contracted for no less 
than five complete saw mill outfits for all sections of 
the country in the past thirty days and our impression 
is that trade will be quite brisk in the lumber industry 
during the fall and winter months. 

CHICAGO BELTING Co. 








Logging Equipment in Demand. 

Corry, Pa., August 27.—The past year has developed 
the largest business we have ever had in building loco- 
motives and cars for the lumber trade, which neces- 
sitated the doubling of our output, and we were then 
unable to keep up with the large demand for locomo- 
tives and cars. We have orders now on our books 
for a number of months ahead. There are not as many 


ie 





inquiries at the present time as there were in the early 
part of the season, but we look to a good fall and win- 
ter trade among the lumbermen. We are increasing our 
facility to make more prompt shipments and can take 
care of an order at any time when we are favored with 


the same. CLIMAX MANUFACTURING Co. 





Change From Oxen to Horses. 


NEw ORLEANS, Aug. 27.—Our orders for lumbermen’s 
harness are steadily increasing. How much of this is 
due to our advertisement in your columns we are una- 
ble to say; that it has attracted attention, however, is 
beyond question, for we have had inquiries on the sub- 
ject from as far north as Pennsylvania. We have had 
other recent advices from saw-mill people, to the effect 
that they were changing their methods of hauling by 
discarding oxen and substituting mules and horses. The 
advantage of this is being rapidly recognized by all 
close observers among progressive lumbermen. 

Cottins & Co., Lt. 





In Touch With the Sash Trade. 
BARRE, Mass., Aug. 27.—We have been very well 


pleased with the orders for our sash trimmer that have 
been received within the last few weeks. We have, as 
you are aware, advertised this machine in your paper 
for some months and have received a large number of 
inquiries which we can trace directly to those adver- 
tisements. We judge, therefore, that the sash business 
is in very good shape. 

One peculiarity with this trade is that, owing to the 
fact that the first cost seems large compared with the 
saving on one job, most of the purchasers hold off from 
buying until they have made contracts for a job call- 
ing for a good deal of irregular work, for which this 
machine is particularly adapted, and then they want 
delivery the next day. 

In regard to the dado machine for making window 
frames which we also manufacture, we have to report 
that the trade has not been so satisfactory. We have 
recently sent some machines south and also as far 
west as Montana, but the large number of stock frames 
which are now sold in the east seems to induce many 
mill men to hesitate to make the investment, although 
it is admittedly a very rapid worker and cuts down 
the cost of frames. L. 8. Hearp & Son. 





A Good Fall Trade Expected. 


Fonp pu Lac, Wis., Aug. 25.—Up to a very short time 
ago We were running our shop night and day to enable 
us to keep up with our orders. We are now running on 
full time, day shift only. We are receiving quite a 
number of inquiries, and look for a good fall trade. 
Ordinarily the summer months are our “dull season” 
if we have one, but for the past several months we have 
been shipping machinery to almost every section of the 
country and are satisfied that we received’ our share of 
the trade, if not more. 

Gippines & LEWIS MANUFACTURING Co. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Continued Hot Weather a Check to Trade at Several Points—Some Improvement at New York 
and Boston—Baltimore Made a Dumping Ground for Surplus Stocks— 
Several Lumber Fires in Pittsburg and Vicinity— 
A Down East Failure. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Sept. 10.—Returning vacationists are 
finding that they are coming back to something like 
work. There seems to be a general reawakening in all 
lines of trade, and especially in lumber does there seem 
to be a decided tendency to get things humming again 
just as soon as possible. It must not be forgotten that 
we have just passed the dullest season in the year, and 
that retailers generally are extremely short of stock. 
There has been no temptation for them to stock up, and 
vet there has been lumber on the move all —, 
They have been buying in a small way, but in spite 0 
it they have little on hand, so that it is time the big 

ars begin to loom up. 

“lear a the dealers heat care to talk too hopefully. 
The bugaboo of a presidential election 1s before their 
eyes, and so they predict merely a quiet, steady, grad- 
ual, regular, comfortable, but not exciting, improve- 
ment in trade from now until the vital question is set- 
tled, when, and then it depends on the political stripe 
of the talker—if the election goes so, and not s0, you 
will see a big boom in lumber and everything else. 

Keshin, Blitstein & Co. is a newly incorporated con- 
cern to manufacture sash, doors and stairs in this city. 
Its capital is $5,000. Directors: Michael M. Keshin 
and Isaac Blitstein, New York, and Bernhard Badanes, 
ror amilton. fis. 
oo visitors to the city were: E. B. Williams, of 
FE. B. Williams & Co., New Orleans, La.; C. ‘ Millard, 
of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Harold Weston, Jacksonville, Fla.; 7. H. McCarthy, of 
the Ruddock Cypress Company, New Orleans; PH. 
Goodyear, of F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, Buffalo, who ex- 
presses himself as delighted with the outlook for hem- 
lock; A. L. Arpin, of the John Arpin Lumber Company, 
Grand Rapids, Wis.; Mr. Hill, of the Sawyer Lumber 
Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., and Mr. Smith, of 
the Wagar Lumber Company, Wagar, Ala. 

William L. Burton, of New Orleans, arrived here from 
Europe a few days ago, accompanied by his family, and 
is yping at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
“ wi. Deemee will hereafter represent Alcott & Min- 
ter, 29 Broadway, in the metropolitan district and vicin- 
ity. He has been for the past twelve years superin- 
tendent and general manager of a large wholesale and 
retail yards at Newark, N. J. 

The Standard Wood Turning Company of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been incorporated, with a capital of $50,000. 
The incorporators are J. C. Miller, Brooklyn; F. Jelle- 
nik and N. D. Stern, New York. 

The creditors of the Ackerman Lumber & Wood 
Working Company, Passaic, N. J., have received their 
first. dividend of 50 per cent, and Colonel John A. 
Parker and Wood McKee believe they will be able to 
pay 82 per cent. : 

Dexter Hunter, of Jacksonville, Fla., who was here 
last week, has taken a flying trip to Albany, N. Y. 

William Clancy, of the Lumbermen’s Credit associa- 
tion, Chicago, left for that city shortly after his arrival 
here from Europe. Mr. Clancy was absent about two 
months and thoroughly enjoyed his trip, which included 
the usual stay at the Paris exposition. 

W. B. Millard, president of the Millard Lumber Com- 
pany, Rouse’s Point, N. Y., was in the city last week 
just after his trip up in Michigan, where he attended 
the box makers’ convention at Put-in-Bay and then 
tried to find a cool spot to recreate in. Mr. Millard 
was free to confess that he had never before encoun- 
tered such hot weather as the kind that hit him in 
what he had fondly imagined was a cool region. 


Charters for the Week. 

Timber rates from the gulf to the United Kingdom 
and Continent have increased somewhat and are now 
quoted at 127s 6d. Business, however, has been checked 
by the advance, and in the deal trade from the provinces 
the lowest market price abroad has had the same effect. 

In sail tonnage everything is quiet. The rate from 
the gulf to Buenos Ayres remains at $15, with few ves- 
sels available, There still are inquiries for the West 
Indies, but only one fixture during the week. Coast- 
wise lumber rates are improving, $5.50 having been paid 
Brunswick to New York, which is now considered an 
inside figure. Charters for the week are as follows: 

Vessels. Av, Tonnage. 


TORRONE: Fn a 6054 oo 0 0-60 vr ee 4 1,452 
BOWE ORO 65/6563 ones beaks 3 738 
VO I a0 6 Ce eN aN oe be 1 250 
i A ae ees 2 231 
CORNER onccxcnnckevalouises 6 586 

Total, and total tonnage..... 16 12,255 

Co ee Rs See 19 11,890 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 11—A suggestion of fall in 
the air brings lumbermen back to a sudden realization 
that autumn fruits are ripening, or should be, in their 
offices, and that it behooves prudent business men to 
be up and girding their loins for the usual fall harvest 
of early orders. The size and quality of this fall’s 
crop is a subject of much conjecture. Will it with- 
stand the drought of interest in building matters and 
the frosts of recurrent Bryan scares, or will it, as it 


did four years ago, become blighted by a lack of con- 
fidence in the stability of national and commercial 
affairs simply because there are two points of view, one 
of which must prevail in the coming November elec- 
tion? These are the questions which Boston lumber- 
men are asking themselves and each other. Too much 
time need not be given to these useless speculations, 
however. The business of making and selling lumber 
demands attention after the long summer’s quiet. The 
work of harvesting what crop the season may bring 
forth now begins, and if it be of normal proportions 
New England lumbermen will be content. In Novem- 
ber they will, as Mr. Dooley says, “think the whole 
matter over carefully and then go and vote the repub- 
lican ticket.” 

Meanwhile market conditions may fairly be said to 
be improving. From some quarters there are some 
orders for stock to replenish the depleted yards, and 
in other places the good work of still further depleting 
these stocks still goes on, making room for new orders 
which must come in due time. ‘here is no doubt that 
prices are firm in their tendency as a rule, though here 
and there a man’s judgment may be warped by the few 
occasional offerings which are always bound to come 
on to a market at lower than the market range. 

There is a dearth of interesting or exciting incident 
on the market nowadays, but there is one affair which 
has taken place which, to one, at least, is charged with 
absorbing interest. On Saturday last Herbert L. Gro- 
gan, of Brice & Grogan, was passing out cigars with a 
recklessness of liberality which was only equaled by 
the size of the boy whose arrival he was celebrating. 
Girls Mr, Grogan has achieved before, but a boy! 
Twelve pounds is a pretty good load for a stork, but 
perhaps allowance (of a pound or two) may be made 
for the father’s enthusiasm. 

George D. Emery again assumes the reins at the big 
mahogany plant in Chelsea after a rest of some weeks 
in New Hampshire. One easily believes that the 
administration of the affairs of this tremendous enter- 
prise necessitates an occasional rest. It is as big as 
the biggest mahogany plant, and as perfect in detail 
as it is big. 

C. J. Keller is still admiring the view he has of Bos- 
ton from the windows of his new business abode on the 
top floor of the Exchange building, which he formally 
entered on September 1. On that date he became asgso- 
ciated with the Cunningham Lumber Company and 
took his order book into room 1040. Mr. Keller will 
manage the hardwood department of this concern, and 
has at his tongue’s end prices on yellow pine, cypress, 
redwood, poplar and the rest of the assorted line of 
woods that he has usually carried. In the language 
of his circular he thanks us “for your many past favors 
and I hope for a continuance of the same.” 

Tom Kerr is just up from Jacksonville, N. C., and 
has been seen touring a portion of New England in 
company with Horace Bickford, for whom he is sawing 
lumber. 

Fred Newton, of the firm of Jackson & Newton, on 
Haymarket square, has knocked off selling cedar doors 
for a two weeks’ trip up in Canada, 

A good deal of favorable comment has been made on 
the job of maple flooring which W. D. Young & Co., of 
West Bay City, Mich., have put into the new Music 
Hall through their eastern representative, John New- 
ton. Norcross Bros., the contractors representing the 
practical side, have a good word to say of it, and it 
also attracts the attention of Col. Thomas W. Hig- 
ginson, of anti-expansion fame, who, though hardly an 
expert on matters of flooring, knows a good-looking 
thing when he sees it. oi 





THE MONUMENTAL CITy, 

Battimore, Mp., Sept. 12.—Considerable stir was 
caused in local lumber circles last. week by the appoint- 
ment of receivers for the Tunis Lumber Company, but 
aside from the temporary flurry created thereby the 
situation has not undergone any change. Business, 
though still rather quiet, shows signs of improvement. 
The inquiry appears to be somewhat more active and 
values show greater strength. An advance in box lum- 
ber is being noted, although the big rush, which dealers 
expected in this grade, has not taken place and will in 
all probability not materialize at all. Flooring has 
also stiffened and the conditions with respect to North 
Carolina pine are on the whole satisfactory. Lumber 
brings three and four dollars more than at the lowest 
stage of the depression some years ago, and mills which 
own standing timber manage to fare very well. From 
present indications the fall trade will be quite active, 

Prices outside of Baltimore, as is often the case, are 
actually higher than in this city, the local market hav- 
ing been made the dumping ground for all the stocks 
which could not be readily disposed of, White pine and 
cypress are practically unchanged, being quiet but fairly 
firm as to values. The outlook for the former wood is 
favorable, while cypress may be expected to hold its 
own in the quotations, even with a limited demand. 
Poplar continues to be much sought after and the mills 
experience no difficulty whatever in placing stocks at 
excellent prices. The hardwoods are moving in mod- 


erate quantities, but the range of vatues keeps up sur- 
prisingly well. Owing to the high freight rates the ex. 
port business is restricted. Another advance in trans- 
atlantic rates has been announced recently by the steam- 
ship companies, and the cost of delivering lumber on 
the other side is thus forced up so high that the foreign 
consumers hesitate to buy. The general tendency abroad 
is toward a reduction of stocks, the shortage in the 
movement being made up by drawing upon the supplies 
on hand, ‘ 

The plant of the Otter Creek Lumber Company at 
Hambleton, W. Va., about 80 miles from Cumberland, 
Md., was destroyed by fire September 1. The blaze 
broke out about noon, at a time when half the force of 
operatives were away picnicking. The flames quickly 
enveloped the engine house and rendered it impossible 
to use the fire apparatus. Attempts to put out the fire 
with buckets proved unavailing. In addition to the 
plant some 12,000,000 feet of lumber were destroyed. 
This lumber was valued at $175,000 and the plant at 
$75,000. Superintendent R. J. Clifford estimates the 
total loss at $250,000, largely covered by insurance. The 
mill and connected operations gave employment to about 
400 persons. It is thought that the plant will be rebuilt. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NOTES. 


Pirtspurc, Pa., Sept. 11.—Trade conditions are a 
little quiet this week, owing to the extremely hot 
weather, which still prevails, showing no signs of abate. 
ment. It has served to enhance the allurements of sea- 
shore and mountain breezes, and many erstwhile buyers 
have hied themselves ‘to these cool haunts. Inquiries 
are still filling the mails and result in satisfactory 
orders. This is a flattering indication that good times 
are coming “when William * * * * is _ elected,” 
and dealers are content to wait. 

Incidentally speaking, the interest taken by the lun- 
bermen and the business of this city in the possibility 
of the Pittsburgs ending the season in first place is 
lurid. There’ll be no lumber sold on that great day. 
The wholesaler, mill man and retailer will forget “sec- 
tional differences” and unite in one large hurrah. 

Fire broke out in the shed of the Oakdale Lumber 
Company, at Oakdale, on the Panhandle railroad, at 
3 o’clock a. m. September 6, and before it was checked 
consumed many thousand feet of lumber. The office, 
some hemlock and the horses were saved. The loss 
will reach $7,500; fully insured. 

This locality seems particularly marked for lumber 
fires. On the same day of the Oakdale fire, the plan- 
ing mill and lumber yard of J. A. Crawford, on Frank- 
lin street, Herr’s Island, was burned, involving a loss 
of from $25,000 to $30,000. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. The planing mill, a two-story structure, 
50x100 feet, went up in quick time. About thiree- 
fourths of the lumber, consisting of pine, oak and hem- 
lock, was ruined for marketable purposes. Mr. Craw- 
ford had recently purchased a great deal of new 
machinery for his mill, which was ruined. 

Another fire about the same time was the saw mill 
and boat yard at Coal Center, owned by Preston 
Forsythe, entailing a loss of $30,000, which is partly 
covered by insurance. At the time of the fire ‘he was 
engaged on several contracts, building sand barges and 
flats. The mill was one of the most complete concerns 
on the river. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
has issued as handsome a booklet as has ever been 
seen in this section of the country. It is a book of 
forty pages, tied together with heavy white silk cord, 
and is called “Dealing With Lumber.” It is practic: 
ally a sketch of the firm’s mammoth business since its 
inception in 1892. It is profusely illustrated with 
photographs of the numerous handsomely fitted up 
offices in the Ferguson building, and of the large work- 
ing staff, which includes, besides President Turner and 
Secretary Johnson, twenty-five men and nineteen stenog- 
raphers in the city offices and sixteen men who attend 
to the outside trade. The cover of the book is a work 
of art, representing the bark of the oak. 

The Hope Planing Mill Company, recently incor- 
porated, is now in business at Eighteenth and St. 
Mary’s streets, south side. 

Alex. Willson, of Willson Bros., is on a business trip 
to the firm’s mill at Loleta; Elk county. 

John M. Hastings is making his fourth and last 
summer trip to Beach Haven, N. J., where his family 
has a cottage. 

Charles Potter, of the Donora Lumber Company, 
Donora, Pa., was in the city and placed large orders 
for white pine mouldings and poplar. 

H. V. Curll is in Mount Clemens, where he ‘hopes 
to be cured of a rheumatic attack. 

J. H. Young, with D. L. Gillespie & Co., has gone 
to Europe on business for the firm. He will combine 
pleasure with business. : 

The Union Lumber Company, in which Pittsburgets 
are interested, has opened its yard at Donora, Pa. 

D. L. Gillespie has returned from New York, where 
he completed a deal involving 1,750,000 feet of yellow 
pine, spruce, maple and a general line of hardwoods. 
This lumber is intended for a block of fine offices. 

J. B. Flint is home from his trip to Canada, and 
is down to business, which he states is better than for 
several weeks and at good prices. 

The Queen & Crescent Lumber Company, composed 
of local @mpitalists, has started its mill at Nicholson, 
Miss., with a daily output of 80,000 feet. ; 

A. E. Bretz, of the Enterprise Planing Mill On 
pany, New Waterford, 0.; Mr. Copeland, of J. ™ 
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Logan & Sons, Parmassus, Pa.; John McCarty, of 
McCarty & Robb, Midway, Pa., and John Linn, Bur- 
gettstown, Pa., were callers on the trade this week. 





EASTERN MAINE NEWS. 


Bancor, Me., Sept. 10.—The most interesting news 
of the season in the Maine lumber trade is_ the 
announcement, just made, of the assignment of the old 
and well-known firm of Hodgkins & Hall, of Bangor, 
who have for many years operated mills im East Hamp- 
den, just below the city. With the prospect bright for 
another year of high prices, the manutacturers went 
into the market for logs early, making contracts far 
ahead at high prices in their anxiety to get a sufficient 
stock for large operations in the sawing season of 1900. 
Among those who paid the top prices for spruce were 
Hodgkins & Hall. They bought about 5,000,000 feet of 
spruce at prices varying from $12.75 to $14.75 a 
thousand. ‘Chen the bottom fell out of the lumber mar- 
ket and the firm found that it had paid at least $2 more 
a thousand for logs than it could get out of them. An 
effort was made to tide over the difficulty, but, not 
caring to saw at a loss and not having the means to 
carry the logs over to better times they decided at last 
to make an assignment in the interests of all con- 
cerned, and on Saturday this was done. The assign- 
ees are B. B. Thatcher and Charles A. Bailey, both of 
Bangor. The liabilities are $64,000 and the assets are 
estimated at forced sale at about $40,000, consisting of 
the firm’s mill and equipment and a valuable ice-cut- 
ting privilege close by. The creditors are the First 
National Bank, the Kenduskeag National Bank and the 
Eastern Trust & Banking Company, all of Bangor, 
which institutions hold the firm’s notes. 

The firm consists of Joseph M. Hodgkins and George 
0. Hall, and was formerly known as Hodgkins, Hall 
& Foster and Hodgkins, Hall & Co. Mr. Hodgkins has 
been in the lumber business for more than fifty years, 
and the firm has always borne a high reputation for 
honorable dealing. The mill and other property, it is 
understood, will be sold at an early day, and the logs 
will be taken by F. W. Ayer & Co. The mill has not 
been operated this year. 

It is announced that J. Fred Webster, of Bangor, rep- 
resenting a syndicate, has purchased the Hayford saw 
mill and water privileges in Stillwater, twelve miles 
above Bangor on the Penobscot, and that a big manu- 
facturing plant, probably a pulp mill and saw mill, will 
be erected on the site. This property has been owned 
by the estate of William B. Hayford, of Bangor. The 
price paid is said to have been $40,000. — 

There is no change in the lumber situation on the 
Penobscot except that, with the advent of September, 
the demand seems to have stiffened somewhat, more car- 
goes having been shipped in the past week than in any 
two weeks this summer before. The news from New 
York continues to be of a discouraging nature, but 
other markets are now taking considerable spruce, and 
the general feeling is rather more cheerful. All the 
mills on the river are now running, with the excep- 
tio of that of Hodgkins & Hall, and the output is 
nearer to normal than it has been at any previous time 
this season. Freights have advanced slightly, $2.12 a 
thousand being now paid to New York, with $1.87 
to sound ports and $1.60 to Boston. The European 
deal and spool bar trades and the Mediterranean shook 
trades continue brisk, and the exports of these classes 
of lumber will be above the average of the past ten 
years. Several steamers are now due here to load deals 
and spool bars for the United Kingdom. ; 

The great drought that has prevailed in eastern 
Maine since June has left the woods dry as tinder, and 
for a week past disastrous fires have been sweeping 
through whole towns, with no means of staying the 
flames. In the country north of Bangor, including the 
towns of Alton, Lagrange, Greenbush, Edinburg, Mil- 
ford, Hudson and Bradley, immense tracts of small 
growth and some of heavy timber have been burned 
over, and the loss in this section alone is estimated at 
over $200,000. In Washington and Hancock counties 
fires have been raging for the past week. Many small 
towns and villages are threatened with destruction, 
and in some places the entire male population has been 
at work day and night in fighting the fires by felling 
strips of forest and digging trenches. Many people 
have been driven from their houses in the outlying dis- 
triets, and even in the city of Bangor the air is so thick 
with smoke and cinders that the sun is obscured and 
breathing is at times difficult. 

The effect of these fires on next winter’s logging 
operations will be marked, and some of the smaller 
operators will be seriously affected. It is not known 
just how the fires started, but, surmising that they 
may have been caused by hunters, the state fish and 
game commissioners have suspended all licenses to hunt 
until a heavy rain shall have fallen. At this writing 
there seems to be no prospect of rain, 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 12.—Lake receipts of lumber 
are still light, being only 5,932,000 feet for the week, 
With 2,675,000 shingles. There is not much prospect 
of an early improvement. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange is still bent on a third 
outing of its own. There being no chance of chasing 
a base-ball over a ten-acre lot on the excursion given to 
the Visiting Lumber Secretaries’ Association, the aver- 
age local dealer is declaring that it didn’t count and is 
ooking for another one. 
he ~d Lackawanna Lumber Company, which divides the 
tain ock honors in Potter County, Pennsylvania, to a cer- 

M extent with F. H. & C. W. Goodyear, is preparing to 








set up some more mills in the interior of Virginia. It 
still controls the Newman mills at Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Taylor & Crate report a heavy stock of all sorts of 
hardwoods. If they do not find more piling room before 
long they will have to stop receiving till sales are equal 
to arrivals. As this firm is the largest carrier of hard- 
wood in Buffalo, the announcement is significant. 

The H. M. Loud’s Sons’ Lumber Company is filling all 
its yard room with new lumber and taking more room. 
It expects to bring down about 5,000,000 more feet by 
lake still this month. 

Among the white pine dealers that are making a good 
showing is the R. Laidlaw Lumber Company, which is 
filling its new yard on the Ohio basin full of new stock, 
in spite of fairly active sales. 

The wide water front of the Holland yard at the 
foot of Hertel avenue is well filled with new receipts of 
white pine, most of it belonging to C. M. Betts & Co. 
The two Holland firms are now preparing to bring down 
pine liberally from Georgian bay. 

The hemlock mills of E. V. Dunlevie, of Ellisburg, 
Pa., are running night and day to keep ahead of sales. 
Mr. Dunlevie expects to be in his Buffalo office a great 
part of the time hereafter. 

I’, M. Sullivan has been unable to attend to business 
much of late, on account of the continued dangerous ill- 
ness of his wife. 

Surveyor-General Wall goes to Boston about the end 
of this week to look after the interests of hardwood 
inspection in that market. He will also visit New 
York on the same errand before returning home. The 
work of transferring the yard of the Buffalo Hard- 
wood Lumber Company to Seneca street is well under 
way. 

The rebuild of the burned dock of C. M. Betts & Co. 
at the foot of Hertel avenue, which falls on Nelson Hol- 
land, as owner of the property, proceeds slowly, as it 
was found so hard to get oak piling. It is now said to 
be all on the way, so that the delay is about over. The 
new office of C. M. Betts & Co. is well under way and 
will be finished in a week or so. The yard is pretty 
nearly full of lumber again. 

C. H. Stanton, Vicegerent Snark for western New 
York, will ask for a dispensation to hold a concatena- 
tion in Buffalo, October 3. A good-sized class is assured. 
He goes to New York and Boston at the end of this 
week to look after business and at the same time obtain 
a bit of relaxation from office duties. 

The Tonawanda Street Planing Mill Company, John 
Hertelf manager, has shut down indefinitely and taken 
steps to make arrangements with its creditors, from 
which it is discovered that the company is badly loaded 
up with unproductive real estate. Some creditors are 
taking this and some are refusing it. There will prob- 
ably be a general meeting of creditors in a few days to 
receive a proposition from the company. It appears 
that there are quite a good many creditors, but the 
resources are not summed up yet. It is not thought 
that the mill will start up again, as continued poor 
business has had much to do with the condition of 
things, though nobody has much idea of just what will 
be done. 

W. P. Betts is in Duluth. 

A. C. Manbert has gone to the Byng Inlet mills. 

J. N. Seatcherd has returned from his eastern trip. 


The Ohio Field. 


LUMBERING HAPPENINGS OF THE QUEEN CITY. 


YMINCINNATI, O., Sept. 11.—The Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Club resumed its monthly meetings and dinners 
with a meeting and banquet this evening after its long 
summer adjournment. The Hotel Alms was the place 
chosen for the first gathering of the season and 6:30 
was the hour stated in the official notifications, but it 
was somewhat later when sufficient of a quorum had 
arrived to assemble at the banqueting table. In spite 
of the torrid weather there was a goodly turnout that 
was encouraging for future meets of these lumber rep- 
resentatives, the bone and sinew of the trade, 

President T. J. Moffett presided, it being his first 
appearance as presiding officer at a regular meeting 
since his election. It is needless to say that President 
Moffett discharged his duties in the careful, capable way 
that is his wont in matters in general. 

Addresses on current topics, not formal speeches with 
all the earmarks of labored compilation from encyclo- 
pedias of the latest issue, but more interesting and 
directly to the point as coming from men in touch with 
current affairs, were a feature of the evening. Messrs. 
W. A. Bennett, T. B. Stone, T. J. Moffett and H. P. 
Wiborg were among the speakers. W. B. Hay attended 
to his duties as secretary without hitch or halt. The 
affair was a success in its every detail from start to 
finish. 

W. A. Bennett was called upon and made a very in- 
teresting address regarding the display of American 
lumbermen at the Paris exposition, giving some details 
of the work done by the trade by which that superb ex- 
hibit was made possible. Of course Mr. Bennett was too 
modest even to allude to the crushing weight of respon- 
sibility that he carried through those long months of 
preparation, but some time the real facts may be known 
and Mr. Bennett will then be even more widely known 
and honored than he is now. 

The club appointed a committee, consisting of Walter 
Quick, L. H. Gage, W. A. Bennett, J. W. Darling and 
J. Watt Graham, to get in shape a project for the pub- 
lication monthly of a pamphlet calling the attention 
of buyers to the Cincinnati lumber market and also ex- 








tending a cordial invitation to them to attend the 
monthly meetings of the club. There will be special 
announcements from all members who desire to take 
advantage of the pamphlet as a medium for advertising 
the advantages of the city in the lumber market line. 

A vote of thanks was given the correspondent of the 
American Lumberman for his efforts in keeping before 
the great lumber world the current affairs in the Queen 
City’s lumber market. 

Those present at the banquet were: T. J. Moffett, 
president; T. B. Stone, vice-president; W. B. Hay, 
secretary; A. V. Fuhrman, treasurer; Ben Dulweber, 
chairman of entertainment committee; W. A. Bennett, 
Walter Quick, J. B. Cochran, sr., J. B. Cochran, jr., 
J. B. King, C. W. Tomlinson, Ben Bramlage, L. H. 
Gage, Myron Banning, T. J. McRoberts, J. W. Darling, 
George C. Ehmann, Charles A. Elliott, E. L. Edwards, 
Dayton. 

William Farrell, of the William E. Farrell Lumber 
Company, on last Saturday received a telegram with 
the welcome information that the new mill of the Weber- 
Farrell Company, of this city, had been started at 
Weber, Ark. The Lumberman printed some months ago 
the news of the carrying through of the deal by which 
the Weber-Farrell Company secured a vast tract of 
choice timber land in Arkansas and of the intention of 
building a modern mill at once. There was much un- 
expected delay in getting the mill machinery together 
and in building, so that when the word that the plant 
was at last in full operation was received, much pleas- 
ure and satisfaction was felt by the members of the 
company, all of whom live in Cincinnati. Mr. Farrell 
reports the business of the various lumber plants with 
which he is connected good at present, with prospects 
very flattering. One of the deals he is now at work on 
with every prospect of success is the sale of 6,000,000 
feet of gum to one concern for export. He has already 
contracted the sale of 6,000,000 feet of cypress to a 
Chicago firm and is now filling the contract. 

Mr. Gage, of Gage & Possell, reports that his firm 
has no special complaint to make, as it is continually 
getting its share of the general volume of business. The 
hand-to-mouth way of buying that has for some time 
so generally prevailed made all the more necessary, 
Mr. Gage said, the looking after of trade through travel- 
ing representatives, so that customers could be encoun- 
tered in greater likelihood when just in the mood to 
buy. Mr. Possell, of this firm, has just been away on 
a business trip through Michigan and in Canada and 
western New York for four weeks and will probably 
return on Wednesday or Thursday of this week. 

An officer of the Pine Lumber Dealers’ Association 
said yesterday that prices were well maintained. There 
had been no recent change at all. The association will 
hold a meeting this week, but no very important action 
is contemplated. 

The Hoo-Hoo may have a float in one of the parades 
of the Fall Festival, which opens September 19 and 
continues till September 29. 

W. C. Murphy, of Murphy, Diebold & Sons, Memphis, 
was among the visiting representatives of the trade in 
the city Tuesday. He is returning home from a pro- 
tracted business trip in the east and reports dullness 
the most conspicuous feature of the market there. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sept. 10.—Without a single excep- 
tion, so far as your correspondent could learn, the 
jumbermen in this market, both wholesale and retail, 
were well pleased with the volume of trade for last 
week. The amount of lumber arriving by boat was 
much less than for the last week of August, and many 
of the yards exhibit a more or less “holey” appearance, 
showing conclusively that lumber is moving out in 
very satisfactory shape. 

The great improvement in our river at “Collision 
Bend,” so long talked of, is now completed, and the 
largest vessels can go up the river and turn at this 
place as easily as if in mid-ocean, which indeed must 
be a great comfort to vesselmen. 

The Kirk-Christy Company, one of the largest, if not 
the largest, hardwood concerns of our city, reports its 
trade much better for the first ten days of September 
than for the same number of days any time before this 





year. It reports that prices, too, are much more firm 
than for the past i nety days—that is, for dry stock 
suitable for imm iliate use. 


F. R. Gilchrist & Co, lost by death on Sunday last 
one of their most valuable men, Fred C. Lukens, who 
has been with them for many years as general shipping 
clerk and in charge of their teams, etc. He was not 
only efficient and capable but an all-around good fellow, 
and will be missed by many, as he had a large circle 
of warm friends. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce has inaug- 
urated a series of trade excursions, securing not only 
for our own state but Pennsylvania, Michigan, Indiana 
and Illinois, western New York and West Virginia low 
rates of transportation, and the first of these excur- 
sions came off last week; and it was more of a success 
than the most sanguine had expected, as it brought 
hundreds from all parts of Ohio as well as from all 
the other above-named states. 

Our Builders’ Exchange excursion to Buffalo ahd 
Toronto last week, as one of those in the party 
expressed it, was a howling success. There were some- 
thing over 100 in the party. At Buffalo they were 
escorted to the Pan-American Exposition, and there 
given something of an idea of what that great show 
is to be. At Toronto they’ were wined and dined, and 
in all most royally entertained. Their trip will long 
be remembered with pleasure, and the “Queen’s Own” 
will ne’er be forgotten. - 
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THE MIDDLE [MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 12.—While the St. Louis people 
do not tell many wonderful stories as to trade improve- 
ment ‘this week, there has been, nevertheless, a continua- 
tion of that brightening up of the situation which has 
been reported from this market during the past thirty 
days. ‘Lhe volume of business is not particularly heavy 
for this season, and the fall trade does not yet seem to 
have set in, but there is much more doing than there was 
in all branches of the trade, and a comparison of each 
week with the preceding week is quite satisfying. ' 

The pleasing feature of the yellow pine situation is the 
continued good demand for special bill stuff. Those 
catering to ‘this trade say they are offered any number 
of bills to figure on, and that there is so much business 
offered it does not take particularly close figuring to get 
all the business needed. September is showing as big 
gaims over August in city building as did August over 
July, but it is noticeable that there is much more build- 
ing of warehouses and other heavy structures than of 
the smaller classes. The yellow pine people are also 
pleased at the heavy demand for dimension and common 
boards, and say their stocks of these items have decreased 
materially during the past few weeks. Some of the man- 
ufacturers admit that they have sold beyond their stocks, 
and that they are buying from their neighbors. This 
strength of the right-hand side of the list has a tendemey 
to hold the whole list on a firmer basis than would other- 
wise be the case, but there is some weakness in finish and 
flooring, nevertheless. 

There is nothing new to report concerning hardwoods. 
The improvement in the consumimg country had the ef- 
fect of stimulating things at the mills more than is good 
for the situation, and the result has been that there is 
more lumber coming in than for several months, and con- 
ditions have not improved sufficiently to make it an easy 
matter to take care of the overplus. Prices have suf- 
fered only with the single item of cottonwood, and it is 
felt that even this wood will soon regain its former fig- 
ure. Local stocks of all hardwoods are better ‘than they 
were a month ago, the local people having taken full ad- 
vantage of the low prices to get in shape to meet a heavy 
trade. 

The river operators are watching ‘the continued decline 
of the river with some concern. It is row but seven feet 
on the gage at this point and falling. The heavy rains in 
the upper Mississippi valley incident to the severe storm 
which swept over the country this week will bring some 
little relief, but this will not be lasting. Already there 
is very diffecult navigation, and the transportation com- 
panies are turning down offerings of freight. The lum- 
bermen have been endeavoring to move ‘the bulk of their 
stock before the trouble becomes serious, but the cypress 
people complain that the barge lines are paying the most 
attention to the short-haul stock, and that it is very hard 
to get hold of a barge. 

The movement of lumber into and out of the city dur- 
ing the past week fell below that of last week, the re- 
ceipts being 23,387,000 feet and the shipments being 
15,238,000 feet. 

The report of the building commissioner for August 
shows that the permits issued during the month were for 
buildings ‘to cost an aggregate of $628,366. During 
August of last year the total was $441,821, which makes 
August the first month this year to exceed the figures of 
the corresponding month of 1899. The July permits ag- 
gregated $441,727, which was below the August figures by 
$186,639. It can be stated in this connection that the 
figures thus far during September are much ahead of 
August. 

Henry Moore, vice-president, and J. W. Ferguson, man- 
ager, of the Kress City Lumber Company (one of the W. 
T. Ferguson Lumber Company plants), of Bolinger, Ark., 
spent several days in the city last week. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, will 
leave this week for his old haunts out in the retail coun- 
try of Nebraska on a combined business and pleasure 
trip. Mr. Neimeyer reports for his company that a good 
volume of business is being done, and that he is very well 
satisfied: 

J. B. Eaton, a hardwood manufacturer of Pittsburg 
Landing, Tenn., was in the city this week looking over 
the trade situation. Mr. Eaton says that the majority 
of the Tennessee River mills are now running on full 
time after an enforced idleness of several months because 
of wet weather. He talked very interestingly of the 
changes which have occurred in the lumber situation in 
the Tennessee river during the past few years, He says 
that nearly every mill in that country now has ‘to haul 
its product from eighteen to twenty-five miles to get it 
to the river, ‘there being no longer that “inexhaustible 
supply” down near the streams. The quality of the stock 
cgming from that section has also retrograded very ma- 
terially of late because of the poor supply of good timber. 

At a meeting of the St. Louis Furniture Board of 
Trade held during the early part of the week action was 
taken toward a permanent fixture of the furniture expo- 
sition which was held in this city during July and Au- 
gust. It, was reported that goods to the value of 
$240,000 were sold during the exposition, which is an ex- 
cellent record, when it is considered that the exposition 
was merely an experiment. 


Phin Kimball reports for Rankin & Kimball that the 
hardwood situation has improved to some extent during 
the past few weeks, and that sales are nearer what they 
should be for this season. This concern has twelve mills 
sawing on contract, and has been able to accumulate a 
fine stock of cottonwood, oak, gum and other hardwoods 
during the summer. 

C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, is 
making a trip to the Texas mills of his company. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Com- 
pany, says his trade in the eastern territory for yellow 
pine and cedar shingles has been much better during the 
past ten days than during the latter part of August. He 
says there is no rush of business, but that orders are 
coming in in very fair numbers, and that September will 
make an excellent showing for itself. 

Archie V. Alexander, of Pike City, Ark., “Colonel Alex- 
ander” the daily papers have it, was in the city last 
week, 

The Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company is full of business 
these days, and every one is working overtime. George 
RK. Hogg says his concern is being offered more special 
bills to figure than at any time since it has been in busi- 
ness. He is also pleased with the volume of the trade for 
yard stock, and says that this class of stock is being 
shipped by the mills more promptly than during August. 

A joint call for a mass meeting of lumbermen to be 
held tomorrow at the Mercantile Club was issued today 
by 8S. H. Fullerton and N. W. McLeod, representing the 
yellow pine interests; Julius Seidel and Charles L. A. 
Beckers, of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, and 
W. A. Bonsack and E. H. Hill, of the St. Louis Hardwood 
& Lumber Manufacturers’ Exchange. ‘The meeting is for 
the purpose of ‘taking some united action toward aiding 
the Texas sufferers. 





IN THE KANSAS - MISSOURI TERRITORY. 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 11.—It would be a hard 
matter to locate anything of particular interest in the 
lumber trade of the southwest that has not already been 
exploited in former letters. Every one knows that the 
country generally in this section is in a prosperous con- 
dition, that farm products are plentiful and are bring- 
ing good prices, and that money is easier than it has 
ever been before, and can be had at a lower rate of inter- 
est. These things make prospects for fall trade good, 
and there is no reason to go back on previous predic- 
tions that the demand for the balance of the year will 
be fully up to the average, if not in excess of the usual 
fall demand. 

It is not believed by wholesalers here, either in the 
lumber business or in other lines, that the presidential 
campaign is going to have any serious effect. in curtail- 
ing trade this year, and there is no reason why it 
should, as the farmer, who is the greatest consumer in 
the southwest, is in such shape that he can go ahead 
with whatever improvements he may have in mind, 
regardless of any outside influences, and it is generally 
accepted that this will be the case as far as the con- 
sumption of lumber is concerned. At Kansas City there 
is no noticeable decrease in building, and building cir- 
cles are as active as they usually are at this season, 
with good prospects for a continuance of the same until 
cold weather sets in, 

Notwithstanding the above facts, the retail dealers 
have not been and are not now buying as freely as trade 
prospects would seem to warrant, and on taking up this 
proposition with prominent wholesalers here 1 am con- 
vinced from their talks that this evident holding back 
of fall orders is due solely to the present unsettled 
price conditions. Yellow pine, the leading lumber in 
this territory, is by no means stable, and in fact there 
is such a wide range in quotations that the dealers fear 
a slump and are only placing orders which they actually 
have to give to the wholesalers. Some of the whole- 
salers here are adhering closely to list prices, and are 
getting a good deal of business. In fact, they have no 
complaint to make as to the volume of trade. It is 
noticeable, however, that the orders for the most part 
are wanted with extra promptness, and the dealers are 
not willing to take the chances of placing their orders 
with concerns who are making the greatest cuts. 

In regard to the car shortage, it is a fact that many 
of the mills are now suffering from a lack of cars, and 
have been for the past month. The great disaster at 
Galveston is going to accentuate the shortage, as it. is 
reasonable to suppose that there were between 2,000 
and 3,000 cars at Galveston which have been wrecked 
or washed into the gulf, and many more that were on 
their way to that port loaded with grain, which will 
be put out of service for weeks, until they can be 
diverted to other places and their cargoes unloaded. In 
fact, the car shortage is rapidly approaching a serious 
stage, and there will be few mills that will not feel its 
effects this month, while in October the famine will be 
much more pronounced. 

The Missouri & Kansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers will shortly issue a bulletin to its members, giving 
a full report of the association railroad committee as 
to the reduction in rates to certain Kansas points and 
to some in Oklahoma, where the advance of December 
15 last was greater than 1 cent a hundred pounds, The 


committee is not yet ready to make its report public, 
but it is understood that the reductions made through 
the efforts of the committee will result in a saving of 
some $40,000 or more a year to the dealers of Kansas, 

C. J. Carter returned home this week from a five 
weeks’ tour. While away he visited Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto and other Canadian points, as well as the lead- 
ing eastern cities of this country, spending a week or 
two at the summer resorts along the Atlantic coast. 

R. A. Long has returned home from a trip to Col- 
orado, where he spent several weeks resting up prepar- 
atory to the fall business. 

W. C. Bowman & Co. have removed their offices from 
the Keith & Perry building to 309 Postal Telegraph 
building, where they have nice quarters. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New OrzEANS, La., Sept. 10.—Storm-swept as was 
the entire gulf country Saturday and Sunday, New 
Orleans and the territory tributary thereto escaped 
without Joss. The lumber interests shared in the gen- 
eral good fortune of the New Orleans district, and not 
a dollar’s loss was sustained. Advices from all the 
mills along the Mississippi sound are in, and so far as 
has been reported not even a smokestack was blown 
down, nor a pile of lumber disarranged. All this is 
very gratifying. Partially protected as the mills along 
the sound are by the belt of outlying islands, these 
would have been a different story to tell had the storm 
center touched them. Fortunately, however, the wind 
in these parts was but the frazzled edge of the hurri- 
cane which demolished Galveston, its maximum velocity 
at no time exceeding forty-five miles. 

The shipping interests at Horn and Ship islands were 
not harmed, despite the fact that a large number of 
vessels loading lumber were in port. In western 
Louisiana the same immunity from loss was enjoyed. 
Full news has been received from Lake Charles and 
other lumber towns, and no casualties to life or prop- 
erty have been told of. 

This morning your correspondent telephoned to all 
the mills in New Orleans and found that they had come 
through all right. At one or two plants back water 
from the lake had made it rather damp underfoot, but 
that was the extent of the story. 

Hon. F. B. Williams, of Patterson, La., the head man 
of Louisiana republicanism, was in the city for a day 
or so last week, conferring with the party leaders from 
all over the state. Mr. Williams is bringing the same 
energy to bear in his political labors which won success 
for him in the field of cypress manufacturing. Every 
effort was made to induce Mr. Williams to accept the 
nomination to congress from his district, but he per- 
sisted in declining the honor. “I didn’t have the time,” 
he said the other day. “We will put up a strong man 
and win.” 

General Freight Agent Steele, of the New Orleans 
& North Eastern railroad, and General Freight Agent 
Rhett, of the Illinois Central, are at Lookout In, 
attending a meeting of southern lines, held for the 
purpose of considering lumber rates. All originating 
lines will be represented at this meeting. Before he left 
an attempt was made to secure from Mr, Steele an 
expression of opinion as to the probable action of the 
meeting, but it was fruitless. He could not say whether 
any advance in rates would be inaugurated or not. One 
encouraging statement he did make before leaving was 
to the effect that he thought the busy season would 
wax and wane without any car shortage. 

The lack of cars to move lumber was a_ serious 
handicap last year to the industry, he said, and this 
year I firmly believe the difficulties will be obviated. 
I do not know exactly how to explain it, but there is 
nothing like the trouble over a lack of cars that there 
was this time last year. Perhaps the roads profited 
by their experiences then and are making a better dis 
position of their rolling stock. At any rate, we are 
hearing no complaints. 

George Wilson, of Jacksonville, Fla., who is com 
nected with the Atlantic Lumber Company, was through 
New Orleans a day or so since. He said that he had 
come over to look at some cypress lands, as the company 
is thinking about going into the cypress industry on 4 
small scale. In the Florida holdings of the company 
there are 15,000 or 20,000 acres of cypress, but there 
is no use starting in the cypress branch with such 
small stumpage, as this would be exhausted before 
any one knew the company was cutting cypress. “The 
Atlantic Lumber Company,” he said, “has for the past 
five years been filling the largest lumber contract that 
was ever made—8,000,000 feet per annum. This col 
tract necessitated the building of a railroad, a long 
line of wharves on St. Johns river and the operation 
of a line of sailing and steam vessels out of Jacksonville 
harbor. The railroad, which was at first interested 
merely as a log road, is now a branch of the Seaboarl 
Air Line, running regular passenger trains and doing 
a fine freight business.” ‘ 

The creosote works of the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad, at Scranton, Miss., have, within the past 
eighteen months, creosoted 30,000 piles, and 1,000, 
feet of sawn timber. The works are now filling order 
for Mexico, Cuba and the United States governmel’ 
The creosoting cylinders used are 115 feet long. : 

Joe B. Cabell, the eminent exponent of Hoo-Hoois™ 
and the personal friend of lumbermen all through the® 
parts, was in New Orleans Saturday in the interests ° 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, which line he te? 
resents as commercial agent at Memphis. Beane 

W. A. Fowler, of Hightower, Ala., will rebuild bis 
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mill, which was recently destroyed by fire. 

The Louisiana Cypress Company is still waiting: for 
a chance to put in the new equipment of boilers. Presi- 
ent Joseph Rathborne, the genial head of the big con- 
cern, is afraid he won’t have a chance to get them in 
before 1901, because business is so brisk. 





AMONG THE CALCASIEU MILLS. 


WESTLAKE, La., Sept. 10.—There has been a steady 
and satisfactory movement in dry stock during the past 
fortnight, although the trade has not yet assumed the 
proportions of a rush. It is jogging along easily and 
contentedly, giving ample employment to all the planers 
and loading crews. No unusually large sales are re- 
ported, the orders booked being for from one to five 
cars. All the Texas and Louisiana yards are buying; 
a few cars at a time. Special orders and “house bills” 
are very much in evidence, and the firms that are 
equipped for turned and scroll work and fine molding 
and finish are somewhat pressed to accommodate their 
customers as promptly as they could wish. 

The export trade is doing fairly well. Mr. Wilcox, 
representing C. Flanagan & Sons, exporters at Sabine 
Pass, reports that altogether the Calcasieu mills shipped 
about 3,000,000 feet during the past thirty days, of 
which Lock, Moore & Co., the Bradley-Ramsay Lum- 
ber Company and the Perkins & Miller Lumber Com- 
pany contributed over 1,000,000 feet in rough kiln-dried 
clears alone, not to mention German prime, mine props, 
ete. Caleasieu is somewhat at a ~.sadvantage in the 
export business, the nearest port being Sabine Pass 
and all shipments must be by rail or barges to that port 
or Galveston. 

Saw bills are as plentiful as ever and are diversified 
into so many different kinds of material that it is im- 
possible to classify them, Every size from 2x3 to 18x20 
yoes, some tapered, some five cornered, some chamfered 
and some with holes bored in longitudinally. Heavy 
structural timbers are much in demand. There have 
been good shipments of ties and stringers during the 
past week. The same may be said of car shop stuff. 
Schedules running into the millions have been submitted 
for prices recently, the stuff to be used in building rice 
mills and sugar houses. 

The Texas lumbermen are “carrying the war into 
Africa” by successfully competing for a large portion 
of the trade resulting from the development of the 
rice lands in southwest Louisiana. For years the Caleca- 
sieu mills have been shipping lumber to Texas, and 
now Texas is shipping lumber to Calecasieu. It is a 
safe statement that more lumber has been consumed in 
southwestern Louisiana in the past two years than had 
been used in the ten years previous. 

Up to today the weather had been very propitious 
for manufacturing and shipping, but a driving storm 
of wind and rain compelled most of the mills to suspend 
operations at noon. Reports from southwestern Texas 
state that continued wet weather is seriously hampering 
the lumber trade. One dealer, however, writes: “It 
cannot rain always, so you may begin shipping our 
orders.” 

Charles Miller is still at Sour Lake, Tex., enjoying a 
much needed vacation. He writes his firm that he is 
much benefited by the change. During his absence the 
affairs of the firm are being capably handled by Messrs. 
Krause and Managan, secretary and treasurer respec- 
tively, 

The Edgewood Land & Logging Company has just fin- 
ished rebuilding the log ramp at the Perkins & Miller 
Lumber Company’s log boom and is now supplying 
that firm with a trainload of logs a day. 

Ed Harrell, of the B. L. Menefee Lumber Company, 
was at the company’s Lake City mills for several days 
last week. 

The saw mill boys at Vinton are to play the West- 
lake lumber shovers a game of base ball next Sunday. 

The tug Earnest took out two barges of German 
primes today for Sabine Pass. 

C. Percy Brown, administrator of the estate of Chester 
Brown, sold at auction this morning thirty-five shares 
in the Bradley-Ramsay Lumber Company at $500 a 
share. The par value of the stock is $100 a share. 
Ww. KE. Ramsay and associates were the purchasers. 

Capt. George Lock left last night for points in Texas. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE AND VICINITY. 


. Mosite, Ata., Sept. 11—The month of September 
comes in “between seasons” along the gulf coast, and 
just now the docks of the coast towns do not present 
the animated appearance of sixty days ago. Contract- 
ing is, however, going on apace, and scarcely a day 
passes that some of the mills do not close for a million 
feet or so of lumber. 

Speaking of freight rates, a prominent shipper said 
recently: “Timber rates from the gulf to United King- 
dom and continent have appreciated somewhat, 127 
shillings 6 pence being required in most instances. The 
advance, however, has served to check business. There 
18 a good demand for sail tonnage from the gulf to the 
River Plate, and although shippers are prepared to 
on $15 to Buenos Ayres very few vessels are avail- 

ble,” 

The price of wood goods of the better grades is firm 
and while the cheaper grades are hard to move yet 
the small parcels going out on the “fruiters’” and small 
Schooners foot up to quite a good amount. Last week’s 
shipments amounted to 1,326,995 feet of lumber, which 
‘18 a good showing for the first week of the fiscal year. 

e also exported 20,000 shingles and 2,739 cross ties. 

The sawn timber market is not so strong, but the 
Stocks are small and at the meeting of the Gulf Coast 


Lumbermen’s Association, held in this city September 
5, it was recommended that the output be curtailed for 
the next sixty days. Sawn timber is now quoted at 
l4c basis of 40 cubic feet average. The above curtail- 
ment will materially strengthen the market for the 
present, and as soon as vessels begin to arrive it is 
thought that it will again go up to lée. 

The Seaboard Manufaeturing Company, Fairford, 
Ala., is converting its thirty-five miles of logging road 
into a regular standard gage line. 

F. L. Wagar, of the Wagar Lumber Company, Wagar, 
Ala., has returned from an extended trip east. 

Last Thursday the dry kilns of the Blackshear Lum- 
ber Company, together with 100,000 feet of lumber, 
were destroyed by fire. Loss, $8,000; insurance, 
$3,000. Only by the herculean effort of the mill hands 
the mill and planer were saved. The plant is located 
at Magazine Point, four miles north of Mobile. 

John Q. Hubbard, of Hubbard Bros., has just 
returned from a trip west. This trip is to be noted 
from the fact that it is Mr. Hubbard’s first vacation 
since he came south about twenty-seven years ago, 

Edward Barber, representing Illingworth, Ingham & 
Co., Leeds, England, is in this city looking up stock for 
his house. 

W. J. Thornton & Co., of this city, will build a saw- 
mill on the Alabama river, about six miles from Mont- 
gomery. The mill will be a single circular timber mill, 
with a capacity of about 250 pieces a day. 





THE EXPORT BUREAU’S FIRST ANNUAL. 


MosILe, ALA., Sept. 6.—The first annual meeting of 
the Export Bureau of Information was held at the 
Battle House, Mobile, Ala., Wednesday, Sept. 5, at 2 
p- m., with the following members present: 

J. W. Black, Sullivan Timber Company, Mobile. 

J. 'T. MeKeon, Bay City Lumber Company, Mobile. 

William McGee, Baird Lumber Company, Mobile. 

A. S. Benn, Farnsworth Lumber Company, Scranton, Miss. 

J. 1. North, J. E. North Lumber Company, Bond, Miss. 
ome a. Yonge, Southern States Lumber Company, Pensa- 

W. B. Wright, W. B. Wright Company, Pensacola, Fla. 

I’. L. Wagar, Wagar Lumber Company, Wagar, Fla. 

Mark Wiess of the Reliance Lumber Company, 
Beaumont, Tex., was a visitor, and his presence was 
much appreciated by the members. 

The meeting was called to order by Capt. J. W. 
Black, chairman, and the minutes of the last meeting 
were read by W. J. Kilduff, secretary, and approved 
as read. The annual report of the workings of the 
bureau was read by the secretary, and this was ap- 
proved as read. 

The first business to come up was a motion from 
Mr. Yonge that the constitution be amended section 
by section, and then adopted as a whole. Carried. 

Moved and carried that five members constitute a 
quorum. 

Moved that the meeting accept the proposed con- 
stitution for the association, and that same shall be 
operative as soon as the necessary signatures are 
obtained. Carried. 

After each article in the constitution had been voted 
upon it was adopted as a whole and the secretary was 
instructed to have copies of same printed and distrib- 
uted among the members. 

Moved and carried that the name of the organization 
be changed to the Gulf Coast Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion. 

An election of officers followed, and Capt. J. W. 
Black was re-elected chairman and W. J. Kilduff was 
re-elected secretary. These elections were unanimous. 

During the meeting Mr. Benn suggested that the 
clause in the constitution relating to membership and 
which reads “manufacturers only,” be modified, as there 
are several concerns who, while they do not own mills, 
nevertheless control the output of several large ones 
and are strong factors in making prices. While this 
suggestion was not acted upon at this time, the ques- 
tion will probably come up at the next meeting. 

Mr. Yonge suggested that this organization should 
start a movement to petition the government to get 
up statistics relative to the amount of standing timber 
in the gulf states. 

A letter was read from a New York concern asking 
for bids on 20,000,000 feet of yellow pine lumber and 
1,000,000 crossties, 64x6-8 feet. This lumber, it is 
said, is for Peru, and is to be used in the construction 
of a new railroad, bridges, depots, sheds, wharves, ete. 

Moved by Mr. Wagar that the mills of the organiza- 
tion curtail the output of timber 50 per cent for the 
next sixty days. Carried. The secretary was instructed 
to take up this matter with the mills. 

At the meeting the fact was brought out that a 
large proportion of the mills was shut down from 
various causes, such as necessary repairs, etc., and 
thus the output at this time is materially reduced. 

The chairman called upon Mr. Wiess for an account 
of conditions in Texas. Mr. Wiess said that the bulk 
of the export trade from Beaumont and Sabine Pass 
was with Mexico at present, but that a vessel recently 
loaded, carrying 3,478,000 feet of yellow pine, which 
Mr. Wiess thinks is the largest cargo ever loaded. 
Replying to a question Mr. Wiess said that the stand- 
ino timber of Texas had been estimated at 10,300,000,- 
000 feet, and that the stumpage of Georgia was 4,000,- 
000,000 feet. Mr. Wiess further stated that the past 
year was the most prosperous one in the history of 
the Texas lumber business. 

After a discussion of topics relating to the trade 
the meeting adjourned to meet the first Wednesday in 
October at the same time and place. 


AMONG THE SOUTHWESTERN IIILLS AND 
DEALERS, 


KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 10.—The situation here may 
be characterized as uncertain among the wholesalers 
and selling offices for yellow pine. Trade is spotty 
and values hesitating. There is but little speculative 
buying by the retailer and then only on concessions. 
Most of the dealers here admit that trade is quiet and 
until some definite basis of values is reached it is 
likely it will continue along the same lines as since 
July. A year ago the retailers were taking on heavy 
stocks at high prices but this is not the case at pres- 
ent. They are buying only for actual needs and the 
opinion is that this will continue for the remainder 
of the year. 

It is quite generally stated that the consuming demand 
from the retail yards this season has been satisfactory. 
In the agricultural districts west of the river the farmer 
has probably purchased more lumber this year than 
last, while on the other hand movement from the mills 
to the retailer has been less than during 1899. This 
is easily explained, however, from the fact that last 
season heavy stocks were bought by the retailers on an 
advancing market of phenomenal proportions, which 
advances extended throughout the entire twelve months, 
while this year the market has evidenced a declining 
tendency since January, culminating in the compara- 
tively low prices of the present time. It is quite nat- 
ural, theretore, to see a shrinkage of demand from the 
retail yards under such circumstances. No retailer will! 
speculate on heavy stocks under such conditions and no 
manufacturer or wholesale dealer expects him to do so. 
A spotty and uncertain trade is therefore the natural 
outcome of the situation. 

The car shortage does not seem to be as severe so 
far as the Kansas City operators are concerned as was 
expected at this time in September. There is compar- 
atively little complaint on this score, although all of 
the dealers are looking for a famine to appear sud- 
denly. The great disaster at Galveston was discussed 
in this connection by many of the operators here. Prob- 
ably 3,000 cars were on the island when the hurricane 
struck the city, and many or most of them are totally 
destroyed. Fully as many more were en route, which 
cars will have to be diverted to other ports and be 
lost to the lumber traffic service for weeks to come. 
It is estimated here that 5,000 cars which ordinarily 
would be available for north bound lumber during Sep- 
tember and October will be unavailable to the mills 
on account of this disaster. This will doubtless accent- 
uate the car situation. Should demand from the retail- 
ers come within the next four weeks in any heavy 
volume the mills will be in a predicament as to prompt 
shipments. 

Some opinions of the trade in Kansas City are as 
follows: 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, heavy operators and extensive manufacturers of 
yellow pine: 





Judging from our own line of retail yards the consum- 
ing demand is better than last year at this time. Our 
yards show an increase for the month of August over the 
corresponding month: of 1899. They also showed an in- 
crease during July of this year over last. This indicates 
that the farmers are buying lumber. On the other hand 
mill movements in the direction of the country yards show 
a decrease. This indicates that there is little or no spec- 
ulative buying by the retailer, as was the case in 1899. 
Most of the retail yards bought heavily last season on an 
advancing market, as is always the case, while this year 
they are buying conservatively. As to prospects for the 
remainder of the year, I do not think the country yards 
will purchase as heavily as they did last season. ° This 
will hold values about where they are. Conservative buy- 
ing will probably be the rule until January unless con- 
ditions change. I discussed the general business situation 
with the manager of. one of the commercial agencies the 
other morning, and he said that his reports from all lines 
of wholesale and jobbing trades, such as dry goods, grocer- 
ies eng other staples, indicated only the most conservative 
buying. 


Charles 8S. Keith, sales manager of the Central Coal 
& Coke Company, whose yellow pine mills are in 
Texas and Louisiana, said: 


Trade is spotty. Demand is only fair—not approaching 
last September in point of actual orders or inquicien. The 
Chicago strike of last winter and spring, extending into 
the winter, is one of the chief causes for this year’s slump 
in lumber. ‘The effect of that strike extended throughout 
the whole country, and city building operations everywhere 
received a severe setback. The country yard trade will 
not consume the product of the yellow pine mills, and with 
stocks accumulating it is quite natural that concessions 
have been made by the dealers. City building having been 
checked, the lumber dealers went after the country trade, 
finding in the search for orders that the latter dealers 
were loaded up with stocks purchased last yom and were 
buying only from hand to mouth. Low values inevitably 
followed, as is always the case when sunply exceeds de- 
mand, I look for a fair trade for the remainder of the 
year, with prices adapted to conditions. 


D. A. Kendall, sales manager of the Sawyer and Aus- 
tin Lumber Company, of Pine Bluff, Ark., heavy manu- 
facturers of short leaf yellow pine lumber, was on a 
visit to the mill, but his representative said: 


We have two months’ orders ahead on our books, and 
our policy has been to hold out for full prices. We are 
making no concessions at present, having all the business 
we can attend to comfortably for 60 days. We are new- 
comers in the yellow pine field, and we are feeling our way. 
We declined to fill an order yesterday for edge grain 
flooring at less than list, and so long as we have our 
present trade we shall continue turning down such offers. 
We look for only a fair demand this fall on account of 
the year being a national election year and the fact that 
many of the retail yards west of the river are fairly well 
loaded up. Much will depend upon the consuming demand 
by the Western farmer in October and November. If he 
is on the market for large improvements the retailer will 
buy much heavier than the present situation indicates. 


J. M. Bernardin, sales manager for William Buchanan, 
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of Texarkana, the well known yellow pine manufacturer : 
fair. Prices are as good as conditions war- 
rant. The retailer has not yet disposed of all the stocks 
he bought last season, and naturally he is shy on placing 
heavy orders now. He may do so before January, but I 
doubt it. The crops promise big and we may be surprised, 
but I am looking for no more than a moderate demand and 
perhaps existing prices. ‘There is profit even at the present 
values, and I doubt if they go much lower. There is a 
bottom price, you know, just as there is a top. 

Will A. Pickering, manager of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company, yellow pine manufacturer of long 
leaf yellow pine at Pickering, La., on the Kansas City 
Southern railroad, said: 


Trade is 


been out of town for several weeks and really 
the full situation, but I judge that it is not 
quite as strong as during last September. We are doing 
a fair business, but prices seem to be a little weak. But 
when you come to consider that city building all over the 


I have 
don't know 


country has been light this year and that car building 
has fallen off greatly over last year, it is only natural 
that the competition for retail yard trade should bring 


lower prices. 

C. J. Carter, of the C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 
manufacturer and dealer in yellow pine, with mills 
at Draughon, Ark., and Doniphan, Mo., said: 


I have just returned from a six weeks’ vacation through 
Canada, down the St. Lawrence river past the Thousand 
Isles and at Buzzards Bay, Mass., with my family. By 
the way, do you know there’s lots of work taking a vaca- 
tion? Buying tickets from place to place, checking trunks, 
fussing with hotel clerks about rooms and the thousand 
and one incidental worries about sleeping berths and such 


things. Yes, I had a good time nevertheless. Trade? I 
don’t know a thing about the situation. Ask Kilpatrick. 


I hope to see a fair fall demand. 
Chapman & Dewey, hardwood manufacturers with 
mills on the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis railroad: 


The demand for cottonwood is large and we have no 
trouble in selling all we can make of box stock on con- 
tracts. We have also made some good sales of oak lumber 
recently. We carry about 20,000,000 feet of cottonwood 
at our five mills usually, which, however, is sold on con- 
tract. Our hardwoods are sold in the general market. 
You may say for us that trade is satisfactory, with good 
prices. 

George D. Hope, of the Geo. D. Hope Lumber Com- 
pany, whose yellow pine mills are at Harlow, Ark., in 
the Cotton Belt, said: 


Prices are undoubtedly weak, but I think they have 
struck bottom. One great trouble with the situation has 
been the small mill of the Jim Crow order. There are too 
many of these mills going up in the South, and until we 
ean cut them off we will never get stable values for yellow 
pine. A big mill is dismantled and along comes some 
impecunious native to buy the old engine and machinery 
at a low price. The mill man takes what he can get for 
it, not stopping to think that he is placing a club in a 
competitor’s hand with which his own back is_ finally 
cudgeled. The native straightway builds a mill three or 
four miles out in the woods, gets all his neighbors to haul 
what timber they may have on their lands to him and 
he buys it on time and hires them to work at the mill. 
The result is 3,000,000 or 6,000,000 of yellow pine lumber 
at the end of the year, manufactured at low cost and on 
the market at any old price. One of the best things I ever 
did was when I once replaced an old engine with a new 
I took that engine out of the mill and all of us got 


one, 
sledge hammers and smashed it into junk. Trade? Not 
much—only so-so. I am making no predictions. But I 


wish all the mills would only run four days a week instead 
of buying electric light plants. 

The Norton Lumber Company, yellow pine manu- 
facturer and wholesaler, with mills on the Iron Mouh- 
tain and the Kansas City Southern railroads: 

We look for nothing extraordinary this fall in the way 
of demand. ‘Trade with us has been on the whole fair, 
but not equal to the corresponding season of last year. 
We did not expect it. But we are doing very well, all 
things considered. 

Dan G. Saunders, the well known yellow pine whole- 
saler, said: 

We have made some excellent sales this year, but right 
now trade is dull. Low prices are responsible for the sit- 
uation to some extent, or rather uncertain prices. Few 
dealers will buy on a weak market. The rest of this year 
will be quiet unless the consuming element places heavy 
orders with the retail dealers. Then I look for a spurt. 

D. T. Morton, who has been a wholesaler of yellow 
pine for years in Kansas City, said: 

Trade is quiet and will probably continue so 
January. October and November will tell the tale. 
are usually heavy-buying months. 


until 
These 





Galveston’s Chief of Police 


Interviewed by the Editor of the Lumberman 
While Attending the Grand Army 
Reunion in Chicago. 








Edwin Nesbitt Ketchum, chief of police of Galveston, 
Tex., and Hoo-Hoo No. 513, while in Chicago attending 
the Grand Army reunion two weeks ago called at the 
Lumberman office for a visit with old friends. He is 
one of the most popular citizens of that section of the 
United States—a great host in himself—and was inter- 
viewed by the editor of the Lumberman about his life 
and especially regarding the experiences of Galveston 
with wood paving block. An expert stenographer re- 
duced his review of the subject to manuscript and it is 
herewith produced. 

Mr. Ketchum, when urged to speak of himself, said he 
was 

Born of American parents, sojourning abroad without 
domicile, on the 26th of February, 1843. My fatherjaid 
that the event took place on a Dutch brig in latitu 382 
deg, and 10 minutes north and 64 deg. 15 min. west of 
Greenwich, and that he threw overboard the head of a 
flour barrel to mark the place. I have passed over the 
spot a number of times in my life and have failed to find 
t 


1e flour barrel head, but whatever my father said I know 
is quite correct. 


Mr. Ketchum’s parents lived in the Bermudas for a 
number of years, from which point he ran away to sea 
when a mere boy and remained until thirteen years of 
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age. He then made his home with an uncle in New 
York city and went to school, working at odd jobs in 
the meantime. He served throughout the war in New 
York regiments, except thirteen months spent in prison 
in Texas. Being released, he was mustered out in 
Georgia at the close of the war and at once started for 
Mexico to help fight Maximilian, That gentleman’s fate 
was decided by the time Mr. Ketchum reached Texas, 
and he located there, marrying a sister of one of the 
men who captured him as a soldier. Mr. Ketchum’s 
account of his landing at Galveston, Tex., is very en- 
tertaining and in his own language is as follows: 

As for my movements since in Texas, when I landed 
there at Galveston I had clothes enough to dust a sofa, 
a Spencer rifle, 15 cents in money and a very lively appe- 
tite. I parted with the 15 cents for the use of a nigger 
to carry my satchel to the hotel; this to make me look 
blooded. After eating my dinner and while picking my 
teeth on the steps, the clerk of the hotel remarked to 
me that a gentleman with limited baggage would need to 
pay his board bill in advance. I asked him if he consid- 
ered me a gentleman of limited baggage. His answer was, 
“Rather.” “Then,” said I, “‘you have not seen my trunk.” 
“Oh, have you got a trunk 7” My answer was, “Of course 
I have’ (it was stored in Augusta, Ga.). I took a saunter 
on the street, met a friend, and he furnished me with a 
shoe trunk or packing box, two paper collars and a pair 
of slippers. The shoe trunk properly filled with  brick- 


bats wrapped up in newspapers, with “Kk. N. K.” printed 
on the end, was sufficient to get me day board and night 
lodging in that hotel for the balance of the month. Hav- 


ing found employment in the 
hotel bill and fixed myself with 
and was soon one of the boys. 


Mr. Ketchum was driven out of Galveston by yellow 
fever a year later, took to sheep herding, rode his horse 
to Omaha, Neb., where the weather was too cold to suit 
him and he promptly turned around and went south 
again, <A little later he was to be found as chief clerk 
of the twelfth Texas legislature, He returned to Gal- 
veston and became a contractor, a term which he defines 
as “the manipulation of mules and niggers for a living. 
I have discovered that a man cannot make a success 
handling these two animals and do it on Sunday-school 
language.” A year ago Mr. Ketchum became chief of 
police of Galveston and says that since that time he has 
had no time to attend to his own troubles on account 
of listening to other people’s. Sinee Mr. Ketchum made 
this jocose remark the people of Galveston have been 
visited by more trouble than often falls to the lot of 


interval, I 


settled up my 
the 


whole neighborhood 














ED. N. KETCHUM, GALVESTON, TEXAS, CHIEF OF 
POLICH. 


any single community and there is no question but that 
big-hearted Mr. Ketchum is doing all that any one in 
his official position could do to help the needy and the 
suffering. 


Paving Experience in Texas. 


“Speaking of paving,” said Edwin N. Ketchum, chief 
of police of Galveston, Tex., when in the Lumberman 
office recently, “we in Galveston are now beginning to 
pin our faith to brick. We have tried oyster shells and 
found them too dusty. For years we tried wood’ block 
Stowe pavement, using cypress or yellow pine blocks 
cut from 4x6 or 4x8 timbers, and about 5 inches deep. 
These were laid one inch apart and fixed with inch 
wedges driven into the ground some three inches, mak- 
ing alternate rows of 4 or 5-inch blocks and 1-inch 
interstices, which were filled with pitch, making an 
excellent street. This pavement was laid direct upon 
the island sand of Galveston, which when enclosed by 
curbing or other restraining boundaries makes an excel- 
lent foundation, even for a fifty-ton building; but if the 
sand be unconfined so it can escape the house will crum- 
ble as would be expected of any house built upon the 
sand. Block pavement put down in this fashion has 
done remarkably well, having served more than twenty 
years in the business district. We have had no trouble 
with it except a piece occasionally rotting out and hav- 
ing to be replaced. 

A few years ago we started in to lay the same sort 
of block in outlying districts, without the wedges but 
thoroughly creosoted to prevent decay. We found the 
old blocks decayed in places and we wanted to overcome 
that deterioration, hence the use of creosote. 


In dispensing with the wedges we laid the blocks 
close up without any spaces between. It made a mag- 
nificent street for the bicycle and the pedestrian, though 
it somewhat disgusted the horse when he slipped on it. 
But he managed to get along and we were all pleased. 
Presently, however, the hot sun began to shrink the 
blocks and create spaces between them on all sides. 
The usual droppings and sand waste of the streets 
drifted into these interstices, blocking them up very 
imuch on the principle of the block and feather used by 
stone-cutters in splitting granite. When the rains came 
the blocks absorbed the water and began to claim their 
original space again and a dispute arose between the 
blocks and the sand and dirt that had drifted in and 
filled the interstices. This squabble between the blocks 
and the earth and sand filling caused the disruption of 
the sidewalk curbing, and where the sidewalk curbing 
did not yield the blocks in their disgust rose up in 
large blossoms two or three feet high like the raising 
up of the surface by a big mushroom underneath.These 
mushrooms would burst of their own accord or by being 
stepped on by horses, and in almost no time at all the 
whole street was broken and disrupted, and this neces- 
sitated relaying of the swollen blocks. The street was 
repaired and the blocks still remaining on hand were 
something like the widow’s cruse of oil which never 
failed. ‘There was a large quantity of them and they 
were used in paving other streets. 

Yollowing this came another dry spell and the con- 
stant shrinkage of the paving blocks and the inevitable 
filling of the interstices by dirt; then another rainfall 
and another series of expansions very like unto the 
first, necessitating the relaying of the pavement again, 
and there was another lot of blocks left over which were 
again used in patching up other streets. By this time 
Galveston people began to feel that they had planted 
a crop of paving blocks from which every time it rained 
they could harvest such a bountiful increase that in 
a short space of time all their streets would be paved 
from the expansion of the first two or three blocks paved 
with the creosoted paving. 

The exact cause of this trouble has never been scien- 
tifically investigated. 

The philosophy of it appears to be, however, that 
where our first block pavements remained smooth and 
serviceable for twenty years they were so kept by con- 
stant sprinkling by the sprinkling cart, thus keeping 
the blocks always in their expanded’ state. Consequently 
they remain sound today and no fault can be found with 
them. The street droppings were eventually swept to 
the curb and disposed of and could not fill the inter- 
stices because there were none to fill. This expansion 
and contraction, with its resultant trouble, has taken 
place in the outlying districts which the sprinkling 
cart does not visit; hence the trouble. The remedy which 
Galveston is now adopting is to abandon the wood pav- 
ing block entirely and pave with brick. Vitrified brick 
neither shrinks nor expands but, like the brook that 
Tennyson sings of, it goes on forever. 

Galvestonians are always averse to change. ‘They 
will be entirely satisfied if the brick pavement is con- 
tent to stay where it is put and give no further trouble. 

“We have also discovered several new points regard- 
ing rot in paving and the effect of creosote in prevent- 
ing it. It may be assumed that rot in pavement is caused 
in the same manner as rot in buildings, a change in 
temperature and moisture. The chief damage seems to 
be done by a long dry spell during which the upper 
surface of the blocks is kept moist and the superheated 
earth heats the lower ends of the block and causes dry 
rot. This applies more particularly to ordinary dry pine 
and dry cypress, which we have used. The creosoted 
work we have used is not of sufficient age to have proved 
or disproved whether this is true of it or not. We do 
know, however, that creosote will crystallize out of the 
wood, and if you set a creosoted block on a pane of 
glass over night you will find the glass in the morn- 
ing covered with fine crystals. When the creosote crys- 
tallizes out it leaves the interstices in the wood open 
to take moisture and this process is continually repeated. 

“We have in Galveston three blocks of very inferior 
brick pavement, laid twelve years ago, and which has 
given fair satisfaction. I do not speak by the card, but 
it is the opinion of some that of all the brick offered 
for paving at the time the very poorest was selected, 
in order to give brick paving a black eye in Galveston. 
The vitrified brick which we are now using, however, 
will give very much better results. 

“The first of the fine brick which we used we placed 
upon a concrete foundation of broken rock, cement and 
sand thoroughly incorporated and well rolled home. 
This made a very expensive pavement, especially for a 
country where we do not have frost. We are now lay- 
ing four blocks of two-course pavement, the first of hard 
brick laid flat, surfaced with sand, rolled, and then a 
top course of vitrified brick on edge. Then above we 
use sand without pitch. I think it would be best to 
use pitch so that the pavement would be impervious 
to water and all the dirt of the street would have to 
find its outlet at the gutter. 

_“T would like to see them use macadam for outlying 
districts. We have plenty of fine stone in Texas that 
could be used for the purpose, but it is difficult to get 
the people to take hold of it. Our aldermen are afraid 
to advocate anything that will cost their constituency 
money, and hence it is difficult to bring about any im- 
provement that is going to be expensive to the dear 
people.” 

According to Mr. Ketchum, the following is the cost 
of the chief varieties of paving in Galveston: 


6-inch cypress wood block ............. » + $2.6 
6-inch creosoted pine block ........... ¢ digs ae 
re — or ~— RO ee 2 he tan 2.45 

rified brick on 4-inch concrete foundation.. 2.1 
Vitrified brick on hard brick poh ry vin 1.8 
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IN THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





The [ill Man as a Retailer—An Evil and Its Remedy—Ilemphis Hardwood Men and the Money 
Market—A Continued Heavy Demand for Poplar—Notes from the Cumberland District. 


oor 


THE GRASPING CONSUMER. 


SULLIVAN, IND., Sept. 1.—Editor American Lumberman: 
The lumber papers and others have for years been making 
great efforts to run out of business the sharks and the irre- 
sponsible dealers who are trying to beat the hardwood mill 
men and others out of their lumber. Yet the mill men lose 
$10 in their dealings with large consumers of lumber to $1 
with the sharks, ete—or, more correctly, it should be said, 
with some consumers. 

There are many manufacturers consuming large amounts 
of lumber that deal fairly, but many others who will not 
send their inspector to the mills to take up stock, but require 
lumber to be inspected at destination, They will cull ship- 
ments all they think the mill man will stand, and in addition 
reduce the good lumber in measurement, simply in order to 
secure their lumber cheaper. This is our experience in thirty- 
two years of manufacturing and shipping hardwood lumber, 
during which time we have lost thousands of dollars by being 
cut short in measurement and by culling, and that, too, by 
manufacturers who are the largest in their lines and wish to 
be considered perfectly honorable men. If accused of unfair- 
ness in this respect they will say, of course, that the stock 
culled is not fit for the purpose intended and is scant in size. 
We know by experience that these same parties when their 
inspectors come to the mill to take up stock will accept much 
lumber that they will reject when it is at their places to be 
rejected. Taking it for granted that they have the upper 
hand in the matter, they make good use of their advantages. 

We recently had a case where the parties tried to beat us 
out of a large amount by cutting the measurement, culling, 
ete. We tried their good faith by putting nothing in the 
shipment that was not of absolutely perfect grade and laid 
out considerable that they would have taken if inspected at 

mill. 

onWe think that it is high time that mill men and dealers 
take stringent measures to stop this kind of work, and they 
can do it if they take the bull by the horns and stay right 
with him. When the demand for lumber is dull is the time 
that consumers inclined to do such things work this pian the 
strongest. We lost as much as $5,000 on a single transaction 
years ago by this process. In fact, we claim that such con- 
sumers have been the means of breaking up hundreds of mill 
men and crippling thousands of others. 5 

We would like to hear from other manufacturers of hard- 
wood lumber along this line, 

Another growing evil is in connection with the practice of 
making delivered prices. If there are any overcharges the 
shipper is the loser, for as a general thing he cannot recover 
from the railroad; while the consumer, if he pays the freight, 
has a much better chance to have the car reweighed if over- 
weighed, or if a rate is too high to secure payment of a 
rebate. But when lumber is bought on delivered prices the 
consumer generally takes no interest in protecting the ship- 
per from overcharges. 

Further, the practices of selling lumber at cash prices and 
then of permitting the 2 percent to be deducted is wrong in 
principle. As for ourselves, we sell nearly all of our stock 
to consumers f. o. b. cars at our mills, net cash ten days, to 
be inspected at shipping point or our inspection taken. When 
we do not hold fast to this plan we are the losers. 

A. B. FISHER. 

[The above communication suggests that there should 
be closer co-operation between hardwood manufacturers 
and the “others” referred to by Mr. .Fisher—the others 
being, of course, the lumber handlers—and also that 
there should be more exact definitions and delimitations 
in the hardwood trade. Many of the evils of the trade 
are impossible to correct except by a hearty and gencral 
co-operation among all interested. The hardwood pro- 
ducer who ships his lumber to consumers becomes 
thereby a general distributor and often a retailer, and 
in as far as he conducts his business in that matter is a 
dealer, and his interests are those of the dealer. If pro- 
ducers and dealers insist that their interests are sepa- 
rate, and yet both do the same kind of business, we have 
two elements in the trade which the consumers can array 
one against the other, and thus forestall any measures 
which will correct abuses and bring about a more busi- 
nesslike method of handling the hardwood trade. 

The Lumberman and its predecessors have pointed out 
many times the danger which lies in the attempt of the 
average hardwood mill man to deal direct with the con- 
sumer. To do this class of business requires some special 
things. The stock usually should be large, so that there 
will be enough of it to divide up among different con- 
sumers in order to dispose of the entire cut to good 
advantage; and then there should be special selling abil- 
ity, knowledge of credits, etc. There are hardwood pro- 
ducers who do business with consumers with entirely 
satisfactory results, but the majority of them would 
do better to sell to dealers. The latter make a special 
study of the consuming trade, and are able to distribute 
their stock so as to realize on it to the best advantage. 
This fact should be remembered. ‘Lhe average con- 
sumer can use but a small proportion of the product of 
any hardwood mill. If a mill man sells this small pro- 
portion to a consumer direct, he must then find some one 
else to take other parts, with the result that usually 
the stock is culled over and the best of it drawn out 
until there is left a considerable percentage that is with 
difficulty, if at all, salable. The dealer, on the other 
hand, especially if he have a yard, is able to take the 
entire product of the mill, sort it up, add to it from 
other mill cuts and find customers for the whole of it at 
Profitable prices. There are, of course, irresponsibie and 
scalawag dealers, just as there are irresponsible and 
scalawag consumers, but given equal honesty, the posi- 
tion of the dealer is a more hopeful one for good results 
to the mill men. 


The National Hardwood Lumber Dealers’ Association 
Seeks to bring the mill men and dealers together and 
assure fair treatment to-the former by the latter. The 
association has adopted rules of inspection. It has gone 


further and adopted a system by which these rules may 


this pee including the right of appeal; and not only 


ut it guarantees its inspection by putting its in- 





spectors under bond and making them personally re- 
sponsible for the fairness of their work. 

Our correspondent, however, is inclined, we think, to 
attribute questionable methods to consumers when no 
dishonest intent exists. There are many consumers of 
nearly the first rank who know little about lumber 
grades, and will not take the pains to learn. They 
know what lumber they want, and demand it. One of 
the leading lumber consumers of Chicago, a concern 
whose integrity is unquestioned by those well acquainted 
with it, used to have a Jumber buyer, or rather a lum- 
ber inspector, who regularly demanded clear lumber 
when firsts and seconds were ordered. He seemed to be 
under the hallucination that firsts and seconds meant 
without defects. Those familiar with his methods sold 
him on that basis, asking a price in proportion, but not 
infrequently mill men and others unacquainted with him 
would ship what was asked for and then have a serious 
loss, or recover after a good deal of trouble. 

This is an illustration of the general statement that 
the average consumer is sold to the best advantage by 
dealers located at or who regularly visit the places 
where he does business. If it be desirable to sell the 
consumer direct, the rule should be that laid down by 
our correspondent—insist on lumber being inspected, 
accepted and paid for before shipment.—Eprtor. 





MEMPHIS LUSIBER AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


MempPuis, TENN., Sept. 11.—Paradoxical as it may 
seem, lumber conditions in this district are about the 
same as they were thirty days ago, yet there is a feeling 
of unrest which has not characterized the dealers in 
many a day. This last statement, however, refers to 
the financial condition and the former to the market 
situation. 

The dealers generally are not in the least displeased 
with the outlook, and while the fall trade has not 
opened up with the boom and the whoop that were con- 
spicuous a year ago, more than one of them would in- 
vest twice the amount of money that they have,’ on 
hand to accumulate stocks if they could find that ready 
accommodation at the banks which frequently has proven 
such a good thing for the Memphis lumber market. As 
a rule it is claimed by the local lumbermen and millmen 
that they can get favors for the asking at the banks, 
and now that they are being somewhat restricted they 
are disposed to grunt a bit. 

Financial conditions in this section will undoubtedly 
have a great influence on the lumber market here this 
fall. This, however, is meant to apply strictly to the 
immediate locality. Yesterday one of the soundest of 
the Memphis wholesalers said he had recently gone to 
a Memphis bank and asked to increase his credit from 
$17,000 to $30,000 and that he could not make the ar- 
rangement, not because he did not have the proper col- 
lateral, but because, as he was frankly told, the bank 
had promises out to men interested in the movement of 
the present cotton crop to carry them and was under 
obligations to see that the cotton men got what they 
needed. 

Here’s where the rub comes. This is just the be- 
ginning of the cotton season and from time immemorial 
the Memphis banks have seen to it that they had money 
enough on hand to move the crop, no matter what comes; 
and it is a standing joke in some business cireles that 
at this time of year a bale of cotton will draw’ money 
out of the repositories when government bonds won't 
touch it. Last season conditions were changed from 
what they had been up to that and the lumbermen 
got whatever they wanted. All the Memphis banks had 
plenty of money with which to conduct their business— 
that is, the cotton business—and those whose surplus 
was not equal to taking care of their lumber friends 
also, were in shape to go to New York and borrow 
money to re-lend for the purpose. 

This year the banks fear they cannot do that and the 
result is they are very careful to let nothing out for the 
present which is not going toward the movement of the 
cotton crop. Formerly a year never passed that the 
local banks did not borrow money from the east with 
which to handle the crops, but last year it was not neces- 
sary at all, and they claim that this year the eastern 
banks are not anxious to put money out to interior 
credit, on account of the presidential election. 

Complaint on this score is by no means general, and 
really few of the lumber people have been compelled to 
expand their bank credit in order to carry their hold- 
ings. The gentleman quoted above explained that what 
he wanted was money not to carry what he already had 
on hand, but to increase his stock. He believes that 
after the presidential election lumber will take a jump 
skywards and that those people who have good, clean 
and dry stocks on hand will make their jack, just as 
many did last year. He has been buying right along 
for quite a time and has a good stock on hand at pres- 
ent and says he has no idea of turning any of it loose 
unless he gets a first-class price for it. A number of 
the best posted of the dealers in this district think 
just as he does about the future and if there is any 
money to be made in holding stocks for good prices it 
is pretty certain that more than one hereabouts will 
bring himself out with a big bunch of money to the good 
before the spring season is fairly opened. 





One must not accept this to indicate that everybody 
is holding on to what they have in the way of stocks, 
for some of the Memphis firms last month did excep- 
tionally heavy shipping. The case of E. T. Bennett & 
Co, may be taken as a good illustration. A represent- 
ative of that firm said today that they were shipping 
about fifteen cars a day, most of which is of cottonwood, 
gum and poplar—box material. In other and heavier 
lines, however, the movement with many concerns has 
been equally satisfactory. The opinion is that there 
will be a steady call for dry stock throughout the fall 
and as soon as the election shall have been settled, all 
the dealers will begin to branch out and hustle for busi- 
ness in earnest. They simply realize that large pur- 
chases from now on until that time will be few and 
far between. 

The log situation, while not in the least alarming, 
is certainly not so good as many of the mill men would 
like to see it. There is an apparent scarcity of river 
logs and there is no surplus at rail points. The Wolf 
river mills are not worried over the situation, for the 
reason that the water there is falling constantly; and 
as there is no present prospect for a rise in the tide it 
is believed that not more than two weeks more will be 
left in which the mills on the river banks can run 
regularly, unless they depend upon logs from the rail- 
roads. The Bennett mills are doing this to some ex- 
tent now. At present all of them have an ample supply 
to cut, but it is not believed that their stock will hold 
out. 

The mill of the Memphis Sawmill Company, which 
was to have started about the first of this month, has 
not been put in operation and the understanding is 
that it will not be until about the first of next month. 
President Taenzer, of the company, is on the market 
for logs, however, and when the mill does begin work 
it will go right along. 

The strongest dealing right now is in poplar. Plain 
white and red oak are in fair demand with strong 
prices; ash is a littie dull; gum is better than it has 
been for some time and cottonwood is also stronger. 
This about tells the story of the market. 





CUMBERLAND RIVER HARDWOOD NOTES. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 11.—Fall activity in the 
local lumber market is not yet discermible. There is good, 
steady business, however, as there has been most of the 
summer. A hesitancy to make purchases is still notice- 
able on the part of heavy buyers, but the demand for 
poplar continues unabated, Stocks of retail men are 
admittedly light, but they are buying sparingly, and 
when the orders come they are hurry orders. They want 
what they want right away. There is some fear that 
there will be a car shortage this month if there should 
be any considerable movement of lumber. 

The mill at Byrd Springs of the Indiana Lumber Com- 
pany, of this city, which was burned several months ago, 
has been replaced at Lily Flagg, Ala., on the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis railway. It has a capacity of 
40,000 feet daily. A tramway is operated by the com- 
pany from the mill to Byrd Springs bottom, where it 
owns 1,800 acres of fine timber land. A. O. Hamilton is 
manager of the company. 

A stave factory will be established at Crossville by 
William Berg, of New Albany, Ind, 

A spoke and handle factory will be erected at Crossville 
by L. B. Pennock, of Algood, Tenn. 

The saw mill of William Lyles has been moved from 
Sparta to Rising Robinson. . 

The Granville Milling Company is rebuilding its saw 
mill at Granville, Tenn. 

It is announced that the lumber mill of W. B. Earth- 
man & Co., at Murfreesboro, recently burned, an account 
of which appeared in these columns, will be rebuilt. 

The car factory of the Fitzgibbon Company at Knox- 
ville is nearing completion, and will soon be ready for 
business. 

G. M. Jones, of Troy, well known to Tennessee lumber- 
men, a lumber inspector in the employ of Aleee Stewart 
& Co., of St. Louis, has been missing from his home at 
Troy for two months. His family have searched for him, 
but without avail. His accounts with his company and 
with all others are square. He was registered at Win- 
ter’s hotel, Memphis, and that was the last seen of him. 
His brother-in-law, John Wheeler, of Troy, who is search- 
ing for him, found his grip, containing his stationery, 
measuring instruments, ete., but no other trace. His 
family suspects foul play. 

Hamilton Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., of this city, has 
gone east, 

A floating saw mill on the north bank of ‘the Tennes- 
see river, opposite New Decatur, Ala., owned by W. W. 
Whieldon, is attracting considerable attention from peo- 
ple in that neighborhood. The mill has a capacity of 
25,000 feet of lumber a day, and during the past two 
months its cut has been over 1,000,000 feet. 

The Langstaff-Orm Manufacturing Company, of Padu- 
cah, Ky., which recently purchased a large tract of tim- 
ber from J. S. and Ed Lindsey, of Big Sandy, is having 
the timber cut, and will raft it dowm'the Big Sandy and 
Tennessee rivers to Paducah. 

W. P. Harris has enlarged his handle factory at John- 
son City, He has also added new machinery to the plant. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF HARDWOOD MEN. 


Secretary M. J. Colby, of the Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Association, announces that the annual meeting of that 
body will be held at Marshfield, Wis., on Tuesday, 
September 18, at 2:30 o’clock p. m. A full attendance 
of the membership is desired, as considerable business 
of importance is expected to come before the meeting. 
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Doors and Mill Work. ; 


Inquiries for odd work continue to come in to the 
Chicago and northwestern sash and door offices with a 
remarkably large volume considering the still rather 
low state of trade in various channels of the lumber 
business, However, the increase in the inquiry may be 
satisfactorily accounted for by the revival that is now 
taking place in some lumber lines and by the unusually 
good prospects for a fall trade of more or less magni- 
tude. Not only are inquiries keeping up surprisingly 
well and to such an extent as to necessitate considerable 
overtime in the work of the estimators, but orders are 
flowing in with satisfactory volume. ‘There has been, 
in fact, but one drawback in the trade of the past mouth 
and that was the general demoralization of prices. 





* * * 

The country demand is quite evidently increasing 
from week to week. Salesmen representing the trade 
of this market through the country say that the re- 
tail dealers are having a good town and country busi- 
ness and that their orders for sash and doors are much 
more indicative of good trade than they have been for 
some time past. In fact, there is a steady improvement 
in the size of the orders and their character stamps 
them as intended for early use. The small jobbers 
throughout the country are showing more of a willing- 
ness to buy stock work in moderate quantities and the 
entire outside situation furnishes evidence of a perma- 
nent betterment. 

* * * 

The window glass situation has apparently reached 
a stage where no prospects of an early settlement of 
the differences between the American Window Glass 
Company and its cutters and flatteners can be held out. 
Negotiations have been in progress, however, and a 
meeting of the conflicting interests was held at Pitts 
burg on Monday, at which it was hoped some arrange- 
ment might be arrived at, but unfortunately the dif- 
ferences could not be adjusted and the fight is now on 
to a finish. The combine, it is said, has resolved to 
keep at work its plants already in operation turning 
out sheet glass, which is to be shipped in the sheets direct 
to the jobbing houses to be cut up by them. This 
would: undoubtedly be a good thing for the glass job- 
bers, who would be able to purchase the sheets at a low 
price and would give them a strong advantage in mak- 
ing up their assortments. The combine could probably 
go along in this way for a considerable time and in 
that event anything in the shape of a glass famine 
would be averted. 

* * 

A leading western sash and door manufacturer spent 
last week among the glass people in the east. He re- 
ported on his return that the factory men were not at 
all disposed to urge sales and in some cases refused to 
quote excepting for early delivery. All of the combine 
factories are now in full operation, as well as many of 
the independent factories, and glass is being flattened 
at nearly all of them. Demand, however, is rather 
quiet and the jobbers throughout the country seem to 
be well supplied with stock. As far as prices are con- 
cerned there is little indication that they will advance, 
especially in view of the evident determination of the 
combine to keep up its production. 

os * * 

It would seem from reports at hand that stocks of 
sash and doors in the hands of the retailers of the 
south are comparatively light at the present time; 
still, recent offers of stock work have not induced them 
to add to their supplies in any considerable quantities, 
as they are not having the trade to warrant them in 
enlarging their stocks at present. Another prominent 
feature of the southern situation is that dealers there 
have in many instances paid more for their stock goods 
than the quotations now being made them, and to en- 
courage promiscuous distribution of quotations at the 
figures now current is simply to depreciate the value 
of their own goods. 

* * * 

The planing mill men of Cincinnati are not doing 
as large a business by considerable as they would like 
to do, or as they had early in the season reasons for 
expecting, but the business they have is satisfactory 
as to prices and the disposition is unswervingly to 
maintain them. As an evidence of this is the fact that 
the other day in a half dozen bids on the mill work 
for a new house, the highest bid was a little over $1,000 
and the lowest about $50 under that figure. The sec- 
retary of the planing mill association says that the 
tendency to harmony in the matter of prices is most 
pronounced. 

a“ * * 

To use the expression of one of the sash and door 
men, the bottom had been knocked out of prices in the 
Kansas City district, and this appears to be true in 
ail territory as well as in that section. There is a list 
in effect, but no one seems-to pay any attention to the 
discounts and regular stock goods. are in a very badly 
demoralized condition. The low prices at which these 
goods are being offered is having a depressing rather 
than a stimulating effect on the demand, as orders are 
not coming in as freely as they usually do at this time 
of the year, and the dealers are likely waiting for a 
still further decline, which is not likely to materialize. 
There is a good demand for special work at Kansas 
City. and quite a good deal of trade from out of town, 
so that the planing mills here have no complaint to 
make as to trade up to the present time. 

* * 7 


A little new impetus in the trade about Haymarket 
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square, Boston, is felt by the group of large dealers in 
that quarter and a consequent moving of the somewhat 
large stocks which are carried there.. Pine-is acknowl- 
edged to be firm in price both in doors and other varie- 
ties of form peculiar to this branch of trade. Cypress 
is a little more inclined to easiness in price. White- 
wood doors are held up well, while red cedar is making 
goodly gains in quantities handled and in price it is 
also well up the list. 
* * 

The demand for doors shows but a slight increase in 
New York city and vicinity. State factories are keep- 
ing busy on sash, molding, etc., but they are doing it 
by taking what might be called house orders—keeping 
the workmen busy furnishing all the trim needed for 
one or two houses, as the case may be—for a lump 
sum. Still, there is a hopeful feeling manifested on all 
sides, and prices are not being as ruthlessly cut as 
might be imagined when all the circumstances are taken 
into consideration. 

* * 

The sash and door trade at Minmeapolis has been al- 
most at a standstill for several weeks past. There has 
seemed to be no disposition on the part of the dealer to 
place orders, even though his stock might be sadly de- 
pleted. The past week has seen a change in these condi- 
tions. Country dealers seem to have awakened to the fact 
that their stocks are entirely inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of the fall trade. A brisk inquiry has suddenly 
started up, and while the orders for stock goods are not 
yet coming in with anything like their strength in former 
years, nevertheless it is quite evident that a fair fall 
business will be done. The building activity which is so 
noticeable in many parts of the northwest is probably re- 
sponsible for the change in the sash and door outlook. 
With the advent of September many of these buildings 
which have been projected during the summer are started, 
and the demand for goods becomes imperative. The trade 
in stock goods from Minneapolis and St. Paul is declared 
by mill men to be good. The number of new buildings 
which are going up has kept the city business alive all 
through the summer, and bids fair to keep mill men busy 
for some time to come. Another factor in the trade cor- 
ditions at this point is the disposition of manufacturers 
to reach out further and to take in territory which was 
not before considered as adjunctive to Minneapolis. Their 
efforts in ‘this line seem to have met with success. Sev- 
eral report that they are securing good orders from Ne- 
braska, and some go even further into the southwest. 

ue ae * 

The sash, door and blind works of Baltimore, Md., are 
still affected by the quiet which prevailed throughout the 
summer. Building operations continue to be limited in 
extent. A few large structures have run up the aggregate 
cost of edifices in course of erection or projected, but of 
small houses, which use proportionately much more sash 
work, relatively few are under way. Margins of profit, 
as might be expected under the circumstances, are rather 
narrow. Present conditions are likely to continue for 
some months to come. 





Meeting of the Door Trade. 


A general meeting of the members of the Western 
Sash & Door Association was held at the Auditorium 
hotel in this city on Wednesday of this week. The 
attendance was large and an interesting session was 
held. Several of the leading firms of the northwest, 
however, were conspicuously absent, although it was 
not inferred from that fact that they were not in har- 
mony with the purposes of the meeting. 

_ President T. R. Morgan, of Oshkosh, called ‘the ses- 
sion to order at 11 o’clock in the morning and those 
present were the following: 

T. Rt. Morgan, Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Wes Rockwell, Rockwell Mfg. Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

M. ‘RR. Copeland, M. A. Disbrow & Co., Omaha, Neb. 

A. II. Stange, A. HI. Stange Company, Merrill, Wis. 

I’. G. Steenberg, O. C. Steenberg Company, Ford du Lac, 


W. K. Palmer, Cleveland Window Glass Company, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. “ 
Il. B. Munger, Foster-Munger Company, Chicago. 
Geo, M. Curtis, Curtis Bros, & Co., Clinton, Ia. 
Ii. L. Roberts, BE. L. Roberts & Co., Chicago. 

n = Il. Price, Cole Manufacturing Company, Memphis, 
enn, 
C. N. Peaslee, Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Dubueue, Ia. 

Geo, H. Kelly, Adams & Kelly Company, Omaha, Neb. 
ot A. Cheyne, Penna. Door & Sash Company, Pittsburg, 
‘a. 

a. J. Bardwell, Bardwell-Robinson Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
Kk. C, Roberts. U. N,. Roberts Company. Davenport, Ia. 

A. W. True, True & True Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Carr, Carr, Ryder & Adams Company, Dubuque, Ia. 
M. A. Disbrow. M. A. Disbrow & Co., Clinton, Ia. 

John A, Gauger, John A. Gauger & Co., Chicago. 

John R, Laing, Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago. 

Rt . Burbank, Curtis Sash & Door Company, Sioux 

City, Ia. 

Paul Bartlett, Curtis & Bartlett Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
I. G. Jones, W. J. Hughes & Sons Co., Louisville, Ky. 
W. N. Hallam, Carr & Adams Company, Des Moines. Ia. 
G. A. Blacklinger, Carr & Adams Company, Peoria, III. 


The fact that the official discount card has been prac- 
tically a dead letter has been notorious in the trade 
for. some time past and prices had become so demor- 
alized that ever some of the price-cutters themselves 
were heartily sick of the fight. Hence it was generally 
agreed that the time has arrived for something to be 
done, but just how much should be done and how it 
should be accomplished were matters upon which con- 
siderable difference existed among those who partici- 
pated in the discussion. A majority was in favor of 
putting out a discount card quoting prices below the 
lowest card that had been issued. While this prop- 


, osition was desperately opposed by quite a large fol- 


lowing the other side carried its point and the’ discounts 
on less than carloads finally adopted, to go into effect 
Monday, September 17, was as follows: 


Dente Now t ORE seo dg Hee cee neste we 60 and 10 
eS Os APA ere at cee Pees ee 70 
SE TE: Ss cn 6835 eo le ce EEO e VRE OD 70 
ee a eres ee rere 70 


SR MD 5 5 oko be Ee oe ke RIE ee 88's 
Glazed sash, 8 and 12-light and also 4-light up 

to ahd including 12K28........cscesecvcc. W7 
Glazed sash, 4-light and larger than 12x28 and 

other items, including 2-light windows.... 80 . 
White pine moldings........... eee eeeeeerere 65 and 5 
Yellow pine and basswood moldings.......... 70 and 5 

A reduction of 10 cents each was made on painted 

doors. The above list of discounts is a considerable 
reduction from ‘the card previously in force, dated 
August 1, and closely represents the prices at which 
goods are being sold. It is believed that these prices 
will be generally adhered to for a time at least, until 
the members of the trade get their bearings and can agree 
on something better. One or two of the sash and door 
men present asserted that they intended to send out 
discounts higher than the above, as they regarded the 
prices adopted as altogether too low. 





NEED FOR THE ‘FOOL KILLER’’. 

Forr Wortu, Tex., Sept. 4—There are possibly other 
industries where ‘the “Jolly Joker” plays equally, but, 
judging from many years of experience, the sash and 
door business takes the palm for surprises and shifti- 
ness, 

Confronted—as a manufacturer tersely put it—with 
the condition of “high-priced lumber and low-priced 
doors,” who can rationally account for a decline of six 
points, or about 18 percentum, in the past few 
months in their selling price to the rétailers? Whose 
the fault for such destruction of values? Lumber for 
their making steadily advances in cost and is becoming 
scarcer each year. The “jobbers” paid more considerably 
for their stock on hand than some of them are offering 
to sell at. Are they financially hard pressed, requiring 
to realize? Is it determination to force buying for sake 
of doing business, even at a loss? 

Surely every man of experience and business sense 
knows that retailers will not buy “to stock” on a declin- 
ing market. The greater and more frequent the cutting 
the more determined are they not to buy, Continual 
cutting of prices not only stops buying, but it also angers 
the buyer, who probably has in stock several thousands 
of dollars worth of ‘the like goods, bought possibly from 
the cutting party, if not then from one of his compcti- 
tors, which involves him in considerable loss, especially 
if he is not only “retailer,” but also “petty jobber.” 
Certainly every one versed in ‘the trade of the sash and 
door retailer knows that his car purchases average about 
one each year. Those who stocked im the spring, as many 
of them did, feel quite sore over unsolicited quotations 
made by mail to Texas. It is quite certain the goods cost 
more than such figures will realize in event of sale. The 
tendency of such quotations is to retard sales, nor do 
they operate to “make friends” in the business sense. 

They do not indicate the famed “prosperity.” 

If some of the “cutting-for-trade” gentry, who think 
themselves not getting “their share” of it, would try to 
realize that the booms of the ’70s and ’80s are things 
of the past and that the demand for “stock goods” tas 
fallen off more than one-half, it might dawn on their per- 
turbed minds that loss in volume of “their share,” though 
quite regrettable, simply reflects changed conditions, and 
that querulous letters to desired patrons, and tentative 
quotations, are unavailing to restore the “good old 
times.” L. H. GARNETT. 
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NEBRASKA TRADE CONDITIONS. 


OMAUA,: NeB., Sept. 10——The — situation among 
Nebraska lumber merchants is not especially encour- 
aging for the season. Buying is restricted and does 
not begin to approach the volume of the same period 
last year which, of course, was a banner year for the 
lumber interests of this state. The heavy trade was 
the natural result of several years of restricted buying. 
At present there is little buying and less building. One 
feature, however, is noticeable, and that is that when 
orders are received by jobbers the stock is wanted at 
once, To the local jobbers this is accepted as an indi- 
cation that the lumbermen of the interior are sailing 
pretty close to the wind. There is a great deal of 
money in sight, however. Retailers report generally 
very clear books and that the farmers do not want 
credit, , 

Some retailers attribute the stagnation to politics, 
while others think farmers generally have concluded 
to carry over their grain stocks and therefore do not 
want to invest their money in new buildings when they 
are liable to require a larger surplus than usual. In 
truth, polities is having surprisingly little to do with 
the business situation in this section of the west. In 
fact, it may be said that the campaign has not really 
started in Nebraska yet, whereas four years ago the 
state was a seething mass of political blowouts. ; 

The directors of the state Jumbermen’s association 
will hold another meeting early in October to discuss 
the situation. It is not yet certain whether they will 
meet in Omaha or Lincoln, ‘ 

Simpson Bros., at Alliance, have disposed of their 
lumber yard. Business was not what they thought it 
should be in that section for this season. 

J. W. Jackson, of Loomis, Neb., was a heavy buyer 
in Gmaha last week. He says business prospects are 
good in his territory. 

A large number of retailers from Towa and Nebraska 
is expected in Omaha during the last week of Sep- 
tember on the occasion of the fall festival. Rates will 
be reduced one-half. The wholesalers will organize 4 


_ committee to.receive the visitors in their line and show 


them the real thing, 
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Harry Comley, of W. M. Comley & Co., Wichita, Kan., 
was in Chicago this week on a business visit. 

M. H. Robertson, representing the East Jordan Lumber 
Company, of East Jordan, Mich., was in the city on Mon- 
day last on a selling expedition. 

John C. Ahrens, of the True & True Company’s office 
force, this city, has been taking a vacatiom during the 
past week at Staunton, IIl., where his father resides. 

William Curphey, a well-known lumberman of Vicks- 
burg, Miss., spent a day or two in the city last week, and 
extended the courtesy of a call at the office of the Amer- 
ican Lumberman. 

Frank Barns, of St. Louis, Mo., who has recently been 
representing William Buchanan, the well known yellow 
pine operator, in his branch office at Minneapolis, Minr., 
was in the city on Thursday of this week. 

William C. Blauvelt, representing the Cottonwood 
Lumber Company, of New Madrid, Mo., was in town a 
day or two this week and made a satisfactory report of 
the condition of business with his concern. 

Phil Johns, manager of the Johns & Brown Company, 
mill men at Aurora, Ill., was in Chicago this week, call- 
ing on some of the sash and door fraternity, with the 
view of laying in a supply of stock goods for the local 
market. 

cliff S. Walker and John J. Campion, two of the regu- 
Jar representatives of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Day- 
ton railroad, and prominent members of the Hoo-Hoo 
order, were in the city several days this week attending 
a meeting of railroad men. 

The American Lumberman has received an interesting 
illustrated folder regarding Marquette, Mich., endorsed 
with the compliments of T. W. Reed & Co., whose saw 
mills at Marquette as well as in Michigamme are the sub- 
ject of two interesting half-tones appearing in the 
booklet. 

The True & True Company, of this city, which oper- 
ates an extensive mill work plant on Lincoln and Nine- 
teenth streets, in connection with its wholesale business 
or Blue Island avenue, is fortunately not affected by the 
strike of the woodworkers’ union. The employees of this 
concern are not union men. 

Theodore S. Wilkin, patentee of the Wilkin “Hoo-Hoo” 
steam nigger and the Wilkin compensating gang, was 
among the callers at the Lumberman office this week. 
Since closing out his saw mill business in Pennsylvania 
Mr. Wilkin has not found an opening to his liking, but 
is liable to be heard from in the near future. 


David Fuller, of the lumber and planing mill firm of 
Erastus Fuller & Son, Galesburg, IIl., was a visitor in 
Chicago this week, and visited a few moments in the 
office of the Lumberman. Mr. Fuller reports that his 
firm has been having an excellent trade this season, and 
he looks for a steady continuance ‘through the fall. 

A new cold storage building which is to be erected at 
Kinzie and La Salle streets by the A. Booth Packing 
Company will be 150x125 feet in ground dimensions and 
nine stories high. The building will have yellow pine 
posts and girders, but the joists and 3x6 floorimg are spe- 
cified in Oregon spruce, of which latter there will be re- 
quired something over 600,000 feet. 

George N. Flagler, one of the prosperous retail lumber 
and coal dealers of Dwight, Il]., was in Chicago this 
week and visited the office of the Lumberman. Mr. Flag- 
ler was quite enthusiastic over the condition of the lum- 
ber trade in his vicinity and believes that trade will keep 
up in good volume through the fall. 


8. P. C. Hostler, in charge of the Chicago office of 
the Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, O., reports a 
slight improvement in the hardwood demand at this end 
of the line, but says that large consumers of lumber are 
disposed to go rather slow in making purchases, a con- 
dition that is likely to continue till after election. 

J. G. Mark, of the U. N. Roberts Company, Davenport, 
Towa, was a visitor in the city on Saturday last, and 
dropped into the office of the American Lumberman for a 
few minutes’ chat. Mr. Marks had just returned from a 
trip east, where he had been for the purpose of investi- 
gating the situation im the glass market, in which indus- 
try matters are now considerably mixed. 

In the correspondence last week from Crystal Falls, 
Mich., appeared the statement that the Northwestern 
Stave Company and the Escanaba Woodenware Company 
Were joint purchasers of 8,000 acres of hardwood land 
from the United States Woodenware Company. The 
Escanaba Woodenware Company writes to state that 
this was not the case, as it was the sole purchaser. 

W. LL. Burton, Mrs. Burton and their son returned 
from Europe recently upon the American liner St. Paul. 
Coincident therewith was the announcement of the forth- 
toming marriage of their son, William Waldorf Burton, 
to Miss Mattie Blinkham Higgins, daughter of Mr. and 

ts. George W. Higgins, of this city, which event will 
take place at the Virginia Hotel, Chicago, on Thurs- 
day evening, September 20. 

M. H. Price, secretary of the Cole Manufacturing 
Company, of Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago this week 
and informed the Lumberman that the commercial 
centers of the south are in a prosperous condition with 


business of all kinds active. Memphis has had an un- 
usually good trade in almost all commodities. Its pop- 
ulation is steadily increasing and there is scarcely to 
be found vacant a desirable house or store room in the 
city. His own company has had a good run of business 
and is at present in possession of ample stocks. 

Under date of August 11 a notice was sent out from 
New Whatcom, Wash., that H. W. Bateman, as admin- 
istrator of the estate of the late F. D. Alexander, would 
continue the business of the firm of Alexander & 
Stewart at that point. Under date of September 1 a 
further announcement is issued that George C. Fisher, a 
well known business man at New Whatcom, bas been 
admitted to equal partnership with Mr. Bateman under 
the firm name of Bateman & Fisher, which will doubtless 
in time become as well known to the lumber trade as its 
predecessor, Alexander & Stewart. 

The Lumbermen’s Credit Association, of Chicago, is 
to be congratulated upon securing the services of R. D. 
Owens, familiarly known to the trade as “Bob.” For 
some years Mr. Owens was connected with the St. Louis 
Lumberman, and while with it became well and favor- 
ably known to the lumber trade of the country. He 
will continue to call upon the trade, but in the interest 
of the “Red Book.” For several months he has been 
incapacitated for business owing to illness, from which 
he ‘thas now fully recovered, and his many friends will 
gladly welcome him again. 


E. 8. Crull, secretary and mamager of the Major-Crull 
Lumber Company, Davenport, Iowa, was a recent visitor 
to the American Lumberman. This is a comparatively 
new company, doing a wholesale and retail business. 
Having so recently organized and established itself, it is 
very much encouraged at the volume of business that 
has come to it, almost unsolicited—except that the per- 
sonnel of the company was well known to the retail 
‘trade of the west, Mr. Crull having devoted himself to 
that trade for a number of years, representing Pacific 
coast and yellow pine manufacturers. 

The Rittenhouse & Embree Company, of this city, has 
recently erected, under the efficient supervision of M. F. 
Rittenhouse, president of the company, one of the finest 
and most commodious lumber sheds to be found in the 
city. It is desigmed for the storage of hardwood flooring, 
which this firm makes q prominent specialty. The dimen- 
sions of the shed are 58x100 feet, and it will hold ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 feet of flooring. The interior is 
calcimined and is brightly lighted up. Large hot-air 
pipes are placed under the piles of flooring, and keep ‘the 
temperature of the shed at a good drying stage, and con- 
sequently the flooring will not be subject to the absorp- 
tion of moisture. 

Milford Calkins, who operates a steam saw mill and 
conducts a general lumber business at Brant, N. Y., was 
in the city last week, and made a pleasant call at the 
office of the Lumberman. Mr. Calkins has been a sub- 
scriber to this paper and its predecessor, the Northwest- 
ern Lumberman, for sixteen years past, and said that he 
would not know how properly to conduct his business 
without it. He has been engaged in the lumber business 
at Brant during all of this period, having started in the 
trade when he was but nineteen years old. He reports 
having had a good business all through the season and 
a gratifying improvement in his trade during the past 
two months. 

William Clancy, president of the Lumbermen’s Credit 
Association of this city, returned on Friday of last week 
from his European tour. Mr. Clancy was absent nearly 
three months, and during that period covered the west- 
ern part of the European continent pretty thoroughly, 
including, of course, the Paris exposition. Not only did 
he enjoy himself hugely abroad, but his pleasure was 
by no means lessened when upon his return he found that 
the Lumbermen’s Credit Association had been doing a 
heavier business during his absence than ever before in 
a similar period. He is now back again in the harness, 
and is prepared to serve the wants of the lumber trade 
in his department with promptness and fidelity. 

Many readers of the American Lumberman will be 
interested in the announcement that Frank Weller and 
his son, Charles 8S. Weller, of Mitchell, S. D., have started 
a lumber yard in Sioux City, Iowa. The elder Weller 
was for twenty-three years in the lumber business, sell- 
ing out im 1896. The son, at the age of eighteen, distin- 
guished himself by winning first prize in an advertise- 
ment-writing contest in behalf of the Sawyer & Austin 
Lumber Company, as will be noticed by reference to the 
Northwestern Lumberman of February, 1896. The new 
firm will be known as Charles 8. Weller & Co. 





Meeting of Chicago Wholesale Trade. 


A conference of Chicago wholesalers sending out price 
lists to the retail trade was held at the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association, in the Chamber of Commerce 
building, this city, on Monday afternoon last. The 
meeting was called for the purpose of exchanging views 
as to the condition of the market, stocks and prices. 
Those who were present were: H. H. Hettler, of the 
E. 8S. Hartwell Lumber Company; Charles W. Hinkley, 
of the Soper Lumber Company; V. F. Mashek, of the 
Pilsen Lumber Company; F. H. Markham; C. A. Palt- 
zer, of the C. A. Paltzer Lumber Company; Edward 
Hines, of the Edward Hines Lumber Company; Arthur 
Gourley, of the Arthur Gourley Company. 

No change in the wholesale price list of the Chicago 
trade had been made since April last. In the interval 
conditions have changed to some extent and it was 
therefore thought advisable to agree upon a price list 
that would more nearly represent the prices at which 
actual sales were being made at the present time. In 
accordance with this idea, No. 4 boards were lowered 


$1 and a few other items were changed in the same 
direction. The price of hemlock was also lowered to 
$12, as it was found that sales were being generally 
made at that figure. There was considerable discussion 
of the prices on piece stuff, but the opinion seemed to be 
unanimous that in view of the scarcity of stocks at 
northern points and the improved demand it was well 
worth the price asked, $15, and that figure was accord- 
ingly reaffirmed. The unusual scarcity of siding strips 
was commented upon, but these are always scarce, al- 
though some members reported a less quantity available 
at this time than for some time past. Good lumber was 
reported firm. 





Advent of the Minden Lumber Company. 


E. E. Fitzgerald was a visitor at the office of the 
American Lumberman upon Monday of this week. Mr. 
Fitzgerald has long been known as one of the best 
machinery salesmen that ever went out into the big 
timber for an order for a new saw mill. Now, however, 
he bids fair to develop into a lumber magnate. This 
happened with the incorporation of the Minden Lumber 
Company to operate at Minden, La., with a capital stock 
of $75,000, every cent of it paid up, and with William 
Buchanan, of Texarkana, as president, Charles Whit- 
marsh as secretary and treasurer, and E. E. Fitzgerald 
as vice-president and general manager. It is hardly 





WILLIAM BUCHANAN, TEXARKANA, ARK. 


necessary to say that Mr. Fitzgerald did not tender his 
resignation to the Edward P. Allis Company before 
selling himself a bill of machinery for this plant, and 
a very nice little bill it is also, including one of the new 
famous telescopic double cutting bands, of which Mr. 
Fitzgerald himself is the inventor; large lumber edger, 
a machine for boring timbers and the usual variety of 
auxiliary machinery. The wheels will be turned by 
a Reynolds-Corliss engine, 22x48 inches, supplied with 
steam by four 66-inchx16-foot tubular boilers. 

Minden, La., is located upon the Dorcheat river, six 
miles north of the north end of Lake Bistineau, which 
furnishes water for the immense artificial log pond, 
which will be constructed 500 feet wide and 2,000 feet 





E. E. FITZGERALD, MINDEN, LA. 


long. We neglected to state above that the mill com- 
plete will be 42x336 feet. 

The majority of the capital stock of the Minden Lum- 
ber Company is owned by the Stamps Lumber Company, 
of Stamps, Ark., owner of the Louisiana & Arkansas 
railroad, upon which Minden is located, This road ex- 
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tends for seventy miles from Stamps to Minden, through 
an extremely fine body of shortleaf yellow pine timber. 
From Minden it is being rapidly built southward for 
fifty miles through another unbroken pine forest, but 
this time of the longleaf variety; and the new mill at 
Minden being upon the line between these two varieties 
of timber will be prepared to operate in either timber 
or lumber as the market requires. It will take its timber 
from the Stamps Lumber Company’s holdings. ; 

It is expected that the new mill will be in active 
operation within four months at the latest. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald will go south and superintend the erection of the 
mill himself, with George W. Lake acting as head mill- 
wright. Mr. Fitzgerald will of course naturally attend 
to the mechanical operations of the mill when completed 
and Mr. Whitmarsh will look after the business end, 
for which he is very well equipped. 

Mr. Fitzgerald Saturday last sold to the Edward 
P. Allis Company the patent upon the double cutting 
band, which has up to this time been held in his own 
name. He also sold it another patent, of which nothing 
has yet been published, but which when fully developed 
will undoubtedly be found to contain a very valuable 
idea, It is a hydraulic carriage-setting device in which 
the movement of the knee blocks is controlled by per- 
mitting water to escape in a measured quantity from 
behind a piston in a cylinder so attached to the knee 
blocks as to limit their movement. ‘lhe water is ad- 
mitted from the cylinder into a measuring chamber 
with an air vent, permitting the air to escape from the 
chamber as the water enters, but automatically closing 
in order to prevent the escape of the water, A reverse 
motion of the setting lever closes the valve between the 
cylinder and the measuring chamber and at the same 
time permits the water to escape from the chamber, 
Another motion of the lever, the measuring chamber 
again fills and the piston is permitted to move forward 
a distance which can be more accurately regulated in 
this way than by any ratchet device. This device has 
stood up well under all the shop tests which have been 
put upon it, and will be given its first practical operat 
ing tests in the new mill of the Minden Lumber Company 
under Mr. Fitzgerald’s own eyes. 





Trade Not Interfered With. 

The Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, of Her- 
mansville, Mich., had a small fire a few days ago, and 
the reports in the daily press were exaggerated, some 
of them stating that the entire plant was destroyed. 
The fire was, however, confined to a single building, 
one of the company’s warehouses. ‘To offset the reports 
sent out the company has mailed the following circular 
to its numerous patrons: 

IIERMANSVILLE, Micn., Sept. 11.—To the Trade: We beg 
to advise that yesterday's fire destroyed our warehouse con- 
taining hardwood and basswood specialties, but the opera- 
tive part of our plant is in no wise damaged. ‘The factory 
and dry kilns will be in operation tomorrow morning at their 
full capacities. 

This interruption may delay shipments of hardwood and 
basswood specialties for four or five days, for which we ask 
your kind indulgence. 

Orders for hemlock and pine lumber, cedar shingles, posts 
and poles can be loaded promptly. Awaiting your com- 
mands, we are, very truly yours, 

WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER COMPANY. 
Se oe ee ee ee 


Turrish & Cook, of Duluth, Minn., are negotiating a 
big timber deal with Stillwater lumbermen, involving 
800,000,000 feet of growing pine valued at $3,000,000 
and located in St. Louis county in the Rainy river 
region. About thirty miles of railroad will probably be 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The general lumber market of the country continues 
to show the hesitation which has so long characterized 
it. There is on the whole an improvement in the volume 
of sales and shipments, but this perhaps is counterbal- 
anced by the more favorable manufacturing conditions 
which have enabled a full output to be produced, with, 
therefore, no chance for a decrease in stocks. ‘here is 
almost no speculative buying and very little for any- 
thing beyond immediate needs, and the fact that with 
such a disposition on the part of lumber buyers the 
movement is so large, closely approaching that of the 
corresponding period of last year, indicates that con- 
sumption is large—undoubtedly above that of the aver- 
age year—and that what is lacking is confidence in 
the future, both as to business interests of the country 
and as to prices, 








* * * 


Comparatively few manufacturers and wholesalers 
of lumber have occasion seriously to complain of the 
volume of trade, but what is notable to them and which 
has somewhat of a depressing effect is the lack of any 
snap to the business; a condition which is in marked 
contrast to that of a year ago. The season for the fall 
trade has arrived, but there is not the increase in re- 
quirement and the number of large orders indicating a 
stocking-up movement such as is usual‘at this season. 
From present indications, therefore, it would seem likely 
that buyers will continue as long as they can their pres- 
ent policy of buying only for immediate want and allow- 
ing manufacturers and wholesalers to carry the stocks. 

os * * 


On the other hand, the condition of retail stocks is 
such that sudden spurts of demand from certain sec- 
tions or from all are a possibility. It is probable that 


nothing of that sort will be enjoyed from the north- 
west, but in Iowa, Kansas and Oklahoma and adjacent 
territory conditions are unusually favorable. With a 
rather light demand such as now exists and is likely to 
prevail in the Dakotas, a large portion of Nebraska 
and parts of Minnesota, the fall trade will unques- 
tionably lack its usual snap. As things stand now, the 
market is too much of a gamble to be speculated in by 
the average retail buyer, who is inclined to trust his 
fortune to the future, even with the knowledge that he 
may be fooled by the developments of the next few 
weeks, particularly in view of a certain shortage in the 
car supply of the southwest. While he does not look fpr 
any material decrease in prices it is hard to persuade 
him that there can be any marked increase, and so 
things drift along. 
* * 

In white pine the conditions remain substantially un- 
changed. The mills are actively at work and putting 
lumber in pile at a rapid rate, but not so rapidly that 
stocks will be anything like normal when the close of 
the season shall come. During the season the cut of the 
Minneapolis mills has decreased 50,000,000 feet and ship 
ments 75,000,000 feet as against last year, but it should 
be remembered that this was in comparisom with a year 
when stocks decreased. A demand better than anticipated 
is reported at Minneapolis from the northwest. There is 
some improvement in trade in the Wisconsin valley and 
shipments from Lake Superior have been heavy. Chi- 
cago shipped a little more lumber last week than during 
the corresponding week of last year, amd the total ship- 
ments for August were only 12-3 percent less than for 
the same month of last year. In the east while the white 
pine trade is light there is apparently more firmness in 
values than in the west, though in some points in Penn- 
svlvania and elsewhere a little dumping has been done. 
In the main white pine prices are being well maintained. 

* * * 

Kastern and West Virginia spruce are quiet with no 
particular change in demand or prices, though there is 
a little better feeling manifested by producers and whole- 
salers, Who are maintaining prices more steadily. North 
Carolina pine is experiencing a quiet demand for yard 
stock, but a much improved requirement for box lumber 
which has quotably advanced. ‘The situation in this 
lumber remains on a satisfactory basis notwithstanding 
the heavy Norfolk and Baltimore failure, which is un- 
derstood to have been caused by the light recent trade 
combined with heavy maturing liabilities. 

* * * 

In yellow pine there is an uncertainty which is’ pre- 
venting a movement of stock up to the expected for the 
season. Still there is a large demand and trade condi- 
tions are so favorable in a considerable portion of ‘the 
yellow pine distributing field that the volume of business 
is good. The majority of the mills are provided with 
orders from two to six weeks ahead, and if there were 
united counsels prices should be om a firm basis. The 
searcity of dimension heretofore reported has extended 
to common boards, while rift flooring is also scarce and 
difficult to obtain. From all sections of the yellow pine 
country come reports of a good demand for timber and 
railroad material, but there is a decided difference as 
to the strength and magnitude of this requirement im 
different parts of the south. In some the demand is 
very heavy, in others it is less than that of a year ago, 
though, as stated above, everywhere the demand seems 
‘to be good. It is felt that the tropical storm which visit- 
ed portions of Texas and Louisiana with such several 
will have some effect on the yellow pine market, but it 
is too early yet to make predictions with any assurance. 
Certain it is, however, that there will be a large amount 
of rush work for the railroad, elevator amd compress 
companies and the like which will within the next 
few weeks load down the most available mills with 
orders, 

* * * 

On the Pacific coast there is good local demand in the 
north but only a moderate one in the south. Demor- 
alized freight rates are upsetting prices somewhat, but 
on the whole conditions seem satisfactory. The orien- 
tal demand for lumber is again showing itself and it 
is believed that Russia, which has tremendous interests 
at stake in eastern Asia, will shortly be in the market 
for very heavy quantities of supplies for railroads, mili- 
tary posts and other like work. In California the red- 
wood interests are depressed, but the mountain mills 
cutting sugar and yellow pine are reported as busy on 
a profitable basis. A feature of the Pacific coast just 
now is the heavy requirement for box lumber and boxes 
which is not easily supplied by the lumber producers 
and box factories. 

+. ” * 


There is little to be said about the hardwood trade. 
As the hot summer weather passes there is more activ- 
ity in general manufacturing which is reflected in an 
increased demand for hardwood lumber of factory sorts. 
Consequently there is a better tone to our reports from 
the hardwood centers, though the trade is still spotted 
and many dealers and consumers seem to feel uncertain 
as to the future. After all it is the presidential cam- 
paign which seems to be interfering with the develop- 
ment of the market situation in hardwoods as in other 
lines. There is not much doubt as to the outcome, but 
it is a matter of only seven weeks when the election 
will decide it, and there is a general disposition to 
await the result before incurring liabilities for tne 
future to any greater extent than is necessary. 

* . * 


The sash and door trade shows a decided improvement 
as far as the movement is concerned. But prices are 


unsatisfactory and demoralized and the meeting held 
in Chicago this week, embracing the trade from Pitts- 
burg west into Nebraska and from Memphis to Min- 
neapolis, apparently did nothing more than to suggest 
a basis for more stable conditions in the future. 

* * * 


The glass situation as we went to press was a complex 
one. On Wednesday the independent companies held a 
meeting at Cleveland, followed by a meeting of the job- 
bers’ association on Thursday. The precise outcome 
of these meetings have not developed, but it was under- 
stood in a general way that overtures for peace had 
been accepted and that the independents would be taken 
under the wing of the trust. 

* * * 

The shingle situation shows some improvement. 
There has been a stiffening of prices in red cedar, at any 
rate as far as the territory tributary to Minneapolis 
is concerned. Mills are about sold out and many of 
them are refusing orders at previously current prices, 
bringing the actual price close up to the list. The east- 
ern trade also reports the shingle business reasonably 
active and prices normal, Red cedar controls the shingle 
situation very largely, although cypress to a certain 
extent is independent of it. Cypress shingles are scarce 
and high in price; the output is not large and there 
is an extensive consuming territory which is almost 
entirely dependent upon them, or purchases other kinds 
at a heavy disadvantage in freight rates. 

* * * 

In closing this running summary of the lumber trade 
situation we may revert to two extremely cheering fea- 
tures—about the only ones in fact which present no dis- 
turbing aspects and which are characterized by un- 
wavering strength. These are cypress and poplar. The 
demand for the former seems to be increasing, though 
it has been as large all through the summer as could 
be taken care of conveniently. ‘The eastern demand par- 
ticularly is showing up better than it was. In regard 
to poplar, reports are uniformly to the effect that 
the demand is good, stocks difficult to procure and 
prices high and readily obtained. A prediction for an 
advance in both of these woods would be in order were 
is not that prices on them are now high and that 
advance during the present quiet condition of the lumber 
their producers do not feel like insisting on any material 
trade. 





Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Sales of lumber from the wholesale yards 
here have continued to show some increase during the 
past week, but dealers admit that the volume of trade 
has not yet gained the impetus which would entitle it 
to the designation of a normal fall demand. However, 
it is evident that the fall trade is starting in and will 
swell steadily through this month and probably con- 
tinue in good volume through October. 

The general position of white pine is slowly, perhaps, 
but. none the less surely, becoming more substantial. 
Those who have looked for months past for a slump in 
values have been crushingly disappointed. Buyers 
have been able to purchase a few carloads from time to 
time at a slight reduction from the high prices ruling 
last fall and winter, but when it came to a question of 
cargo lots prices on almost every item have successfully 
withstood all onslaughts. 

An increased quantity of lumber is now being received 
at the various wholesale Chicago yards, freight rates 
being favorable and having the probability of remaining 
steady until October. While assortments in the yards 
are not perhaps in complete balance, about a normal 
quantity of stock is being carried at most of the yards. 

A conference of Chicago wholesale dealers was held 
in this city on Monday last, at which views were inter- 
changed regarding stocks, prices and other features of 
the current situation. The list of prices recommended 
in April last was slightly revised, a few items being 
changed to correspond with the varying conditions sur- 
rounding the market. Piece stuff was considered to be 
well worth the asking price of $15, which has ruled for 
some time past. Hemlock, it. was thought, should be 
lowered $1 and is now quoted at $12. The upper grades, 
comprising No. 2 and better, were raised on some items. 
No. 4 boards were dropped $1, as were several other 
items on which lower prices than those heretofore quoted 
have been ruling for some time past. A considerable 
shortage was remarked in all grades of 12-inch boards 
and in 8, 10 and 12 inch No. 2 boards; also in siding 
strips, which are always in better demand than can be 
promptly furnished. 

Trade on.the cargo market has been rather slack 
during the week, only a few cargoes having arrived. 
Prices remain steady, long timbers being quoted at 
$15.50 to $16 and small short timbers $13.50 to $14. 
Short piece stuff has been selling at from $12.50 to 
$13 and long piece stuff in the neighborhood of $15. 
Short hemlock piece stuff may be fairly quoted at $8.50 
to $9 and long at $9.50 to $10. Inch hemlock sells at 
from $9.50 to $10. Cedar shingles are held at about 
$2.15. No. 1 white pine lath may be quoted all the way 
from $2.50 to $3 and mixed lath in the neighborhood 
of $1.75. 
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BECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to SEPT. 8, INCLUSIVE. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The feature of the white pine 
market at this point seems to be a greatly increased in- 
quiry for certain lines of goods. Dimension stuff seems 
to be scarce in nearly every country yard, and dealers 
are sending im anxious inquiries. It is not known just 
what proportions the trade will assume on these lines, 
but from present appearances lumbermen are inclined to 
believe that ‘there will be a shortage of some lines when 
the fall trade is at its height. The orders which are 
now being received are of the rush variety, and seem to 
be the direct result of inquiry from the consumer. As 
yet there is no inclination on the part of the dealer to 
restock to any extent beyond that which is necessary in 
order to handle the trade which is already in sight. Man- 
ufacturers in this city are almost unanimous in stating 
that the trade for the past week has been much more 
brisk than for some time past. While the bulk of the 
orders now coming ir are from those sections which were 
favored with good crops, it is nevertheless evident that 
some sections in which the wheat crop was not good will 
be heavy consumers of white pine. Reports from Fargo 
and Grand Forks, the gateways to ‘the state of North 
Dakota, state that most of the buildings which were 
projected during the early spring months will be erected 
despite the crop conditions. In the rural districts it is 
believed that the consumption of white pine will be seri- 
ously curtailed, but in the larger as well as the smaller 
towns there appears to be a healthy disposition ‘to pur- 
chase. The mills at this point are all sawing on full 
capacity at present, and will probably continue to do so 
until the close of the sawing season. Since the recent 
rains in the north it is evident that no more difficulty 
will be experienced on account of lack of logs. The sched- 
ule of receipts of lumber for the past week is as follows: 





Receipts. Shipments. 

EES: 2) 6. doh bak We eden 240,000 1,410,000 
EES, cusreaie nee CAe wale 165,000 1,365,000 
DN bs.” oo osin ela uw re'’s eee 210,000 855,000 
a ne et 225,000 1,875,000 
MEE gh. ttle Sree acme eae 615,000 1,260,000 
NGG fu he RUC S Ao helee 105,000 1,170,000 
UMM ait 5 coe e ehiceKa oun 1,560,000 7,935,000 
Totals last week.... . -1,830,000 9,135,000 
MCTOREO .. ccc sees 270,000 1,200,000 
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The Saginaw Valley. There is practically nothing 
doing in the way of buying lumber in large lots. Manu- 
facturers who are running their mills are cutting stuff 
sold early in the season or are piling up stock and 
handling it in the car trade. It is useless to quote 
prices in the absence of any demand. It is asserted 
that lumber can be bought at slight reductions from 
last spring prices, but there is very little white pine cut 
here and those having it are able to hold it. Norway 
has brought a good price, but the output here is lim- 
ited. Hemlock seems to be friendless, in marked con- 
trast to the condition of the trade in this material last 


season. 
Se ee ee 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a slightly better feeling in 
White pine every week, based on improved sales. One 
firm that has handled more than the average amount 
of pine this season reports that the sales are quite 
satisfactory, but prices are too low as compared with 
What will have to be paid for more. Other dealers 
are beginning to see this point, and it is to be hoped 
that this state of things alone will have a general 
tendency to stiffen prices, for there is going to be 
trouble if this disposition to sell too low is allowed to 
80 on to the utmost. 

As to the nature of the demand it runs to good stock 
or common, very maich as the dealer has it to sell. There 
'8 considerable demand for mixed car“lots. This shows 
that the east is buying sparingly as yet and it may 
continue to do so right along, though when salesmen 
send in orders for six cars a day, as one of them is 
doing, it ought to mean that somebody is putting 
white pine into yard. 

—_—eeee 

Boston, Mags. Some disposition to force pine in the 
Ower grades into tha market has been manifest in a 
*agging tendeney of prices on such grades. The market 
48 a whole, however, may be said to be fairly firm, 
though deadly dull, which alliterative phrase about 
‘ums up the situation. In stagnant times men in- 
stinetively seek the lower priced lumber, and so the 
mee of high-priced nice grades of white pine find 

emselves rather the hunters than the hunted about 
market. Reports from the western source of supply 





still further confirm the belief in a relatively short 
supply, especially about Minneapolis, and it is generally 
accepted as a fact that though pine is to be had, it must 
bring its price or it don’t move. 





Baltimore, Md. The local market for white pine is 
still rather sluggish, but signs of a revival of activity 
are being noted. From various directions comes infor- 
mation about increased buyings, and as stocks have 
not been especially large at any time during the sum- 
mer; an improvement in values may be looked for. The 
local yards are almost denuded of stocks, and any ac- 
celeration of business is bound to result in extensive 
purchases to supply the deficiencies which now exist 
in the regular trade channels. The firmness manifested 
in values throughout the summer has been gratifying. 

Philadelphia, Pa. ‘There is a fair movement and 
the market is in good shape. ‘There has been no mate- 
rial alteration in the prices that have been ruling. The 
various grades are selling all the way through. The 
wholesale trade has been energetically and caxstically 
commenting on the action of a certain Saginaw river 
shipper, who a few days ago flooded the town, and 
presumably the whole eastern shore, with quotations 
from $1.50 to $2.50 under the market. This effort 
to undersell and unsettle this market was aggravated 
in the estimate of the wholesalers by the fact that 
the shipper offered the stock to retailers as well. The 
mere fact that stuff was on offer at these figures has 
tended to unsettle the market somewhat, but the dis- 
turbance has only been transitory and the nature of 
the offer is pretty well understood by both the whole- 
sale and retail trade. 





Spruce. 


New York City. If inquiries were orders the spruce 
market would just now be in a most attractive condi- 
tion. “But even the inquiries have a familiar look, and 
dealers complain that they are old ones that have 
bobbed up before and on which they have made quota- 
tions. Still, for all that, there is a gradual improve- 
ment in trade, and the stock on hand is not large. As 
for prices, there is a variation of $3.50 in the quotations 
for mill run, or from $16 to $19.50, which indicates 
either. that some holders are hard pressed, that the 
stock they offer is not of the best grade, or that they 
have little confidence in the ability of the market to 
straighten itself and the promised advent of lively times 
in the fall. 





aes 

Boston, Mass. The end of the week finds spruce men 
still feeling pretty strong and pretty sure of their posi- 
tion, claiming that the association prices are held with- 
out exception by the members of the association and sup- 
ported also by the smaller outsiders who find that it is 
not necessary to cut in order to get what business there 
is going. There is no great outlook for business, if one 
looks ahead of the immediate business in hand, and yet 
each day finds something doing. Large forest fires, the 
result of this dry season, are raging “down east” and 
destroying many acres of timber land, 

Association prices are unchanged and will probably 
remain so. 

eee 

Bangor, Me. The New York spruce market as reported 
to Bangor manufacturers is unchanged at former quo- 
tations, with little eastern spruce arriving. There are a 
few inquiries for special bills, but buyers are not inclined 
to pay asking prices. Laths are firm at $2, owing to 
small receipts, and the last quotation is $2.25 to arrive. 


—_—e—eO—A"" 


Philadelphia, Pa. Spruce continues to be in fair 
demand and the situation presents no feature of 
moment. Prices remain unchanged, but laths exhibit 
a little weakness on account of the quantity coming in 
from the east. 





White Cedar. 


Saginaw Valley. Unless there is a marked increase in 
the demand for cedar there will be a great falling off 
in the operations in the woods this coming winter. 
Last year every person who had a cedar tree and could 
get the money to handle it operated camps and the out- 
put was the largest ever recorded in the state. There 
was an active demand for cedar until the spring months 
were well along, when business dropped off and com- 
plaints of a light trade are heard on every hand. Prices 
also declined. This is poor encouragement for opera- 
tions the ensuing winter. 

eee 

Minneapolis, Minn. The market for posts shows no 
material change this week over last. There is some 
demand for goods, and it is reported that there is a 
fair amount of business being done. Considerable dis- 
satisfaction is still expressed over the price situation. 
It is stated that cutting is going on by smaller hand- 
lers and that until their stocks are depleted no mate- 
rial improvement in this market may be expected. The 
cutting seems to be the result of a desire on the part of 
small holders of stock to realize immediately on their 
goods. Select poles are still in demand at good prices, 
and general stock is moving fairly well. Prices do not 
seem to be as firm as might be desired, although there 
is a tendency to firmer values, which is quite marked. 





Hardwoods. 


Chicago. The character of the hardwood dealer’s 
business is pretty definitely indicated these days by the 
volume of his trade. If he is doing a small business 
it is safe to say that he is to a considerable degree con- 
fined to local deliveries, catering mainly to the factory 
trade and keeping up a stock barely sufficient to meet 
the wants of that particular branch of the industry. 
If a dealer reports a fairly good trade or an active 
demand it may be inferred that he has a large and 
well assorted stock, is catering to the needs of the 
entire country, leaving Chicago out of the proposition 
to a large extent, and is devoting particular attention 
to the needs of the larger consumers from Maine to 
California. The converse of this proposition, it may 
be said, is equally true. The dealer who has acquired 
stock of sufficient volume and assortment to meet the 
wants of the trade in any part of this country or 
abroad is today moderately busy, if not exceedingly so. 
This is the whole situation in a nutshell in the Chicago 
market. 

For the second time within two years the interior 
finish demand in the local market has been practically 
shut off. In spite of the strike in the building trades 
during the spring and summer the requirement for 
interior finishing woods had reached a comfortable vol- 
ume, when along came the strike of the woodworkers 
with the result that many of the largest and best mill 
work factories in the city are closed down. This has 
naturally shut off the local hardwood trade almost com- 
pletely, although a few of the interior finish factories 
are running with a reduced force of employees or on 
reduced time. The result is that a great many of the 
hardwood yards who have depended upon the wagon- 
load trade for their principal business are doing very 
little and will continue quiet until the present strike is 
settled. 

One of the most peculiar features of the present hard- 
wood market is that prices on stock that is known 
to be exceedingly scarce are scarcely any firmer than 
are stocks of which there is a known abundance. The 
trade is gradually getting onto the fact that southern 
oak, white and red, is scarce. Buyers from this sec- 
tion who have recently visited the south say that there 
are no considerable stocks of plain sawed white or red 
oak available at any point. 

Wisconsin red oak, which is always in more or less 
demand for certain purposes, is being held firmly and 
while holders do not overlook the fact that southern 
oak is being offered cheaper, neither do they propose 
on that account to cut prices on their own stock. They 
know its value and are holding it until it is wanted. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a large proportion of 
last winter’s cut of maple had been sold several months 
ago by the Michigan manufacturers, some difficulty has 
been experienced by them in getting rid of the balance at 
figures anywhere near those it formerly brought. It is 
now said that considerable maple can be purchased in 
Michigan close to the prices ruling two or three years 
ago. 

White ash has shown a considerable improvement 
lately and a great deal of the surplus stock has been 
taken from the market. Dealers report that they are 
able to sell all of their dry white ash at the present time 
at prices nearly approximating those of a year ago. 
Brown ash, however, is not doing much and demand is 
quiet. Cottonwood has improved perceptibly within 
the past month and inquiries for it are daily growing 
more numerous, but prices do not show a corresponding 
betterment. Soft elm is quiet without any heavy demand. 
Rock elm continues in fair request. Birch is dull and 
weak despite a slightly improved inquiry from the fur- 
niture industry. Hickory may be classed as quiet, with 
light stocks and only moderate demand, 








Minneapolis, Minn. There has been quite a marked 
improvement in the hardwood market during the past 
week or two. There are many factors which have pro- 
duced this effect, prominent among which is a good 
demand for goods from the furniture factories. Gener- 
ally speaking the furniture men purchased heavily 
earlier in the season, and they have been using this 
material for the past few months. They now seem to 
have run out of stocks, and are appearing again on the 
market. Another prominent factor in the improvement 
of the market is the demand for box goods coming from 
the large business houses doing a shipping business. It 
is claimed by local dealers in hardwoods that the 
demand this month is fully 100 per cent better than 
last month. The cause of this is attributed to the bet- 
ter business outlook which now prevails in the north- 
west, making a larger demand for boxes and a resulting 
demand for hardwoods. 

—eeern 

St. Louis, Mo. ‘Trade conditions in and around this 
market do not show many changes since last report. 
There is a fair volume to the business being transacted, 
but there is no rush in any department. No one reports 
a falling off in the demand for any single class of 
material and there has been improvement in some lines, 
so it ean be stated that the trend is still toward im- 
provement, The feature of the past two weeks has been 
the heavy receipts of all classes of hardwoods. While a 
large percentage of the lumber coming in has been on 
contract there has been more lumber sent in to dealers 
on a commission basis than at any time during the sum- 
mer and the result has been that there is a trifle more 
lumber in the market than the demand would take care 
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of. Prices have not suffered, but it is a condition 
which the local people have been very successful in 
avoiding thus far and they are now busily engaged in 
trying to hold back shipments. 

There continues to be considerable activity among the 
woodworking factories around town and in the St. 
Louis territory and sales to them are steadily increas- 
ing. Your correspondent interviewed a wagon-maker 
the other day who was answering a whole handful of 
telegraphic demands that the orders placed some time 
betore be filled at once. ‘his is a business which, 
along with some others, devioped all at once into some- 
thing beyond the capacity of the factories and the pres- 
ent trouble being experienced is a sample of what a 
sudden demand will bring about. A number of the local 
wholesalers are of the opinion that the demand for 
the product of various lines of factories will develop 
just as suddenly as with the wagon-makers and that the 
difficulty of supplying the demand will but add fuel to 
the flame. The furniture people are busier than they 
were and are buying stock quite freely. The farm ma- 
chinery and implement people seem to be still fairly 
well supplied with lumber, but all of them are buying 
some little stock and will be in the market much heavier 
when the fall season opens up. On the whole, the con- 
sumption of lumber is greater than it was a month ago 
and the outlook has brightened up considerably of late. 

In point of demand the oak market shows few 
changes since last week. 

Ash is in a little heavier receipt than at last report, 
but the demand is not yet sufficiently heavy to justify a 
very marked increase in the movement toward this mar- 
ket. Stocks of it are not particularly full, but there is 
little inclination to buy just at this time because the 
consuming demand has not yet set in. 

Cottonwood and gum are not coming in as freely as 
they were a few weeks ago, but the local consumers are 
so well supplied that there are no immediate prospects 
of a price betterment. If the present rapid decline in 
the river continues there will soon be little stock coming 
in through force of necessity and this is relied upon to 
put prices back to where they were a couple of months 
ago. 

eevee 

New York City. A fair business is being done in 
hardwoods, and yet it is nothing to boast of. Of inquiry 
there is pienty, but somehow the order does not foliow 
on the heels of the request after prices. ‘There is not 
much stock of any kind going begging—that is, of the 
better grades—and those who have good lumber are not 
letting it slip out of their hands at unsatisfactory fig- 
ures. (uartered oak is firm at $58 and $59, while pop- 
lar sells at $36 to $38 for inch firsts and seconds. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is not much improvement in 
the general hardwood trade, mostly from the fact that 
there are a few woods that are so inclined to show weak- 
ness. This condition of things is all the more trouble- 
some on account of the general idea that the low prices 
are made by small saw mill men who are in meed of 
money or have an inferior stock to work off. As soon 
as such prices are made, the demand is for all stock at 
the same figures, which is by no means a fair proposi- 
tion. Still there is not going to be much change of 
price in hardwoods, for the actual demand is improv- 
ing and there is not the amount of stock to be had 
that was aimed at in the spring and there will not 
be any surplus right away. The report .that white 
ash is in a doubtful condition continues, but that wood 
is so largely produced by small mills at out-of-the-way 
points that it is not much of a guide. Reports of elm, 
basswood and black ash are favorable, as there is a fair 
demand and prices are also fair. There is a good 
movement of oak and birch, and dealers in chestnut 
report that it is asked for in excess of the supply. 
Mahogany, which is used as a mere fancy wood in small 
quantities, has advanced slightly of late. 
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Boston, Mass. It is difficult to determine what rep- 
resents the true level of market prices during this pres- 
ent season. Our perspective is distorted by immediate 
requests for lumber not easily to be had or by immediate 
offerings of lumber not needed. The only true gage is 
the old and infallible one of the relation of the supply 
to the demand, irrespective of the odd and occasional 
snaps which accident or pressure for cash sometimes 
brings to the buyer. The fact’ that a yard yesterday 
obtained a car of quartered oak at $63 does not establish 
that figure as the market price, but to the somewhat 
narrow mind of some buyers that one car at a low price 
looms up big and obscures the broader view of the whole 
market. The demand is undoubtedly small for quartered 
oak. That the supply is also smaller than is usual is evi- 
denced by the fact that prices do not materially change, 
$65 and up being fair prices. Plain oak is still enjoy- 
ing more activity and mills which had the forethought 
to saw a little of the plain oak while others were turn- 
ing exclusive attention to quartered oak are enjoying 
the fruits of their wisdom. Ash is very quiet and about 
stationary in price, though some dealers report a little 
more life in brown ash. Maple is still sulking and will 
not move readily. The flooring men are generally pretty 
firm at $2 under the association list, and are pretty 
generally of the opinion that this price will remain 
unchanged. Basswood is moving with some freedom 
and the molding mills are buying at least their usual 
quantities. Elm is asked for only as immediate occa- 
sion demands. 

Baltimore, Md. While the hardwoods are sharing to 
some extent in the conditions which characterize the 


market for other branches of the lumber trade, the sit- 
uation also contains elements which cannot fail to oc- 
casion satisfaction with the outlook. A glance at the 
list of values will show that no pronounced reduction 
has taken place, and that while dealers may now find it 
necessary to go out after business, instead of waiting 
for it to come into the office, stocks are not so plentiful 
that their disposal presents difficulties, In view of the 
quiet which has continued during the summer, the state 
of trade appears almost extraordinary. No weakness 
has developed in any direction, and the quickening of 
movement which may shortly be expected insures a 
continuance of remunerative values. The exports are 
influenced by the retarding effect of high ocean freight 
rates, The scarcity of tonnage is very pronounced and 
all available space has been taken for weeks in advance. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The general movement is quiet 


and the market generally remains unchanged. Red 
oak is in good demand and dry stock is scarce. White 


oak is also moving well, but quartered stock is slow 
and the price is low. There is a good demand for 
firsts and seconds, and cull cherry, but the demand 
for common is slow. Basswood is in request and firm 
at former prices. 





Cincinnati O, With six weeks of uninterrupted 
scorching, searing heat, that the market maintains the 
degree of vigor and activity that it does is nothing 
short of wonderful. Dealers generally are as free from 
complaints as to stagnant business as they are during 
an average dog days’ experience, Although the buying 
continues to be strictly from hand to mouth, signs are 
daily more apparent that a brisker demand is not far 
off, Some local people are of the opinion that they will 
have to wait until after the election for anything ap- 
proaching trade, but there is no apparent disposition 
to cavil at the outlook or grow disheartened. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. Those who make a specialty of hemlock 
report a considerably improved demand during the past 
two weeks and more or less steadiness of quotations as 
compared with the several weeks preceding. There is 
not, it is true, very much life to the hemlock market at 
large, but the improvement is nevertheless noticeable 
and promises a better trade this fall. 

The demand for hemlock has perceptibly improved in 
the east of late, and a slump occurring in that section 
in August, which it was feared would engulf the entire 
industry, has apparently been averted. Hemlock is 
now selling in the neighborhood of $15 at New York, 
$14.50 at Philadelphia and $13.50 at Buffalo, and these 
quotations, everything considered, are being firmly held. 
Sales of hemlock in this market are being made in the 
neighborhood of $12 from the yards and at $9 or below 
in cargo lots, with inch hemlock offered around $9.50. At 
the figures quoted it would seem that there should be 
a much better demand for hemlock than there is. The 
trouble seems to be that buyers are pretty well stocked 
up and until an improved demand comes from the 
country they will not care particularly about adding 
to their holdings. 





New York City. There is a fair demand to be noted, 
and the base price of $15 is being held stiffly except on 
special lots. These special lots are generally a little 
“off color,’ and the fact that undesirable joist and wall 
strips are being foisted off on the buyer should not 
worry any one, for that has been done even when hem- 
lock was down to $11 in the dull season. 





Buffaie, N.Y. There is quite a crisis reached in the 
hemlock trade, on account of the leading Pennsylvania 
dealers making a stand for $13.50 as base price, with 
certain small concerns cutting under this price, Mich- 
igan producers following in this reduction. The higher- 
priced dealers say that they are able to obtain their 
figure without much difficulty and they mean to hold it, 
for there js not enough excess of stock to weaken the 
price. Reports from the old hemlock center at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., are to the effect that the production 
is not what it used to be and that the control is now 
more than ever in ‘the hands of F. H. & C. W. Goodyear 
and the Lackawanna Lumber Company, which together 
cut out about 200,000,000 feet of hemlock in a year. 
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Pittsburg,Pa. The hemlock situation remains the 
same as ‘in last report, firm, though rather quiet. It 
is generally conceded that dealers are getting above 
the base price of $13. There is no sign of any weaken- 
ing, which state is becoming an established fact. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. The outlook in the poplar trade continues 
bright and with dry stock somewhat more plentiful 
dealers are able to get a little stock in their yards for 
future needs. Prices have not deteriorated at all, 
however, as the mill men are holding firmly and in some 
instances asking slightly better figures than they have 
been in the past several months, while the dealers are 
not showing any disposition to,shade values in the least. 
Common poplar is rather quiet and seems to be in bet- 
ter.supply than other grades, Poplar squares are not 
in over-supply and are firmly held. Wagon box: boards 
are exceedingly scarce and bring full prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y. It is not often that one can report 
an improvement in stock and demand with reference 
to any sort of lumber at the same time, though this 
appears to be the case with poplar just now. From 
being se awfully scarce early in the season it is now in 
fair assortment, though nobody has any too much of it. 
Certain sections of the south developed sufficient local 
freshets after the spring rains were over to float a 
fair stock of logs to the mills. At the same time 
there is setting in a better demand, especially west- 
ward. Reports of good sales come in from Ohio this 
week. The Buffalo price is $36 for inch, according to 
list, which appears to be obtained without much diffi- 
culty. There is of course no expectation that poplar 
will ever be plenty and cheap again and box makers 
have gone out of it almost entirely. One Buffalo fac- 
tory, which within a few years worked up a single 
purchase of 2,000,000 feet of it, does not now make 
enough of such boxes to cut any figure whatever. Still 
with basswood so very scarce, the wagon makers will 
need poplar as long as they can get it. 

Baltimore, Md. Of all the woods poplar is the most 
buoyant and active on the list. A brisk demand pre- 
vails for stocks, and the prices realized are such as to 
encourage the mills to run at their full capacity. The 
advance in ocean freight rates is beginning to interfere 
somewhat with foreign shipments, but the inquiry from 
domestic sources is undiminished and marketable stocks 
are quickly taken up. The indications. point to a con- 
tinuance of active trading, and the poplar manufac- 
turers are correspondingly elated, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Poplar is in good demand along 
the eastern shore. In this market there is a scarcity 
of wide boards and panels and the supply is not equal 
to the demand. It is noted that the larger demand 
is for the better grades; at this time last year it was 
exactly the opposite. The market is firm and prices 
have been and are being well held up. 


Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. Local reports as to yellow pine condi- 
tions are somewhat confusing in that some people 
report that there has been an improvement in the vol- 
ume of business during the past week, while others say 
they are disappointed in the amount transacted. ‘I'he 
preponderance of opinion, however, is that there is more 
lumber being sold than there was at any time during 
August. It is also stated that shipments from the mills 
are going forward more satisfactorily than during 
August, which is a big point during these times when 
nearly every order is accompanied with a request to 
rush the delivery with all possible speed. There are few 
people indeed who have not booked orders in excess of 
their shipments during the past ten days and the com- 
plaints at conditions are from those who expected trade 
to be better than it is. 

All items on the right hand side of the list continue 
to move with great freedom and mill stocks of these par- 
ticular classes of material begin to show the effects of 
the demand. A number of the local wholesalers say 
they are no longer soliciting orders for such stock as 
dimension and are not at all anxious to sell. Their 
stocks are already below the normal, so they are 
devoting their energies to those items which are not 
moving so rapidly. A large number of mills report 
that they have no over-stock of edge-grain flooring, but 
that flat grain is not moving as readily as they would 
like. Finish is also slow sale and is in over-supply at 
the mills. A few price inducements are being offered 
on the items on the left hand side of the list which are 








not moving as readily as they should and this has stim- - 


ulated trade to some extent during the past week. 
Those who are making these concessions take pains to 
make it plain that this is merely a temporary expedient 
to move a few items and balance up stocks. 

Those who make a specialty of large bills of special 
stock say they are doing more figuring than at any 
time thus far this year. There is a very large number 
of heavy buildings going up in various parts of the 
country and the result is that there is all of this class 
of business being offered that was expected for the fall 
season. 

Reports from the mills show that there is still com- 


paratively little trouble being experienced in securing , 


cars and that the weather conditions permit of great 
activity in all sections. There is some sickness among 
the mill crews, but this is not causing a great amount 
of trouble. All of the mills are well supplied with 
orders and seem to be better satisfied with the situation 
than are the northern sales offices, 





Chicago. There is an excellent volume of yellow pine 
demand in this territory, and some of the Chicago rep- 
resentatives of the yellow pine mills say that they have 
orders booked on yard stock and other material that 
will take at least thirty days to fill, with inquiries still 
coming in and many orders booked for early delivery. 
In car material and railroad stock there is a fair 
demand, but nothing urgent, the trade in this direction 
having shown a material falling off since July. The 
railroads may have come to the conclusion that they 
have sufficient rolling stock with which to move their 
business, but the impression obtains among shippers 


that additions to the car equipment of most of the | 


roads are still necessary, and it is not likely that car 
building will cease for any length of time. 


tions are that the present slackening in the demand for 
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car material is merely temporary and that a month or 
two will witness a full revival of activity. 

The country demand for yellow pine, according to 
the best reports obtainable, is altogether encouraging. 
Dealers have all had a fair trade this season and are 
looking for a considerable increase during the remain- 
ing ten weeks of fall. 

Prices are satisfactory from the buyer’s standpoint, 
at least, if not from the manufacturer’s. So far as 
can be ascertained the list is being obtained on almost 
every item. There is some weakness ‘shown in timbers 
and car sills, as well as in other railroad stock that up 
to a few weeks ago was regarded as possessing adaman- 
tine firmness. On the other hand rift-sawed flooring 
has lately been showing considerable strength, possibly 
on account of its scarcity. The recent demand for 
dimension, however, has fully justified the slight 
advance of 50 cents made two weeks ago on No. 1 and 
No, 2. 





Kansas City, Mo. The mills of the yellow pine con- 
cerns represented at Kansas City are for the most part 
satisfied with the amount of business they are getting. 
The demand from the country has shown some improve- 
ment since the beginning of the month, and orders are 
coming in with more freedom than for several weeks. 
The mills. have orders enough to run them from three 
to five weeks, and from the great number of inquiries 
that are being received for prices on yellow pine there 
is little danger of the manufacturers having any dull 
times for some time to come. The fact of the matter 
is that the dealers in this territory have not yet fairly 
begun to stock up for fall trade, and the bulk of the 
orders that have been coming in up to this time are for 
stock that is needed promptly, and to a great extent, for 
lumber that has already been sold. This being the case, 
with the excellent prospects for fall trade, there can 
hardly be anything else than a brisk call for yellow pine 
from now on clear through October at least. In addition 
to this demand the railroad and car companies are 
drawing heavily on the yellow pine manufacturers for 
lumber, and there is also an active export trade, so that 
the volume of yellow pine business at this time can be 
said to be large. 

Price conditions are not altogether satisfactory. There 
seems to have been a suspension of the regular list so 
that some manufacturers might get rid of surplus stock, 
and there is quite a variatson in prices. Many of the 
larger concerns, however, are holding well to the list, 
and claim to be getting their share of the business. It 
appears that greater concessions are being made on 
uppers than on common lumber, and many concerns are 
holding dimension very firm on account of its scarcity. 
It is believed here that prices will stiffen up shortly, 
although just when this will be will depend largely on 
the way orders come in, and the difficulty the mills will 
have in making prompt shipments for want of sufficient 
cars to take care of the demand. 

New Orleans, La. Both the gulf and railroad mills of 
this section report an increasing demand and splendid 
outlook for the fall trade. There has been no change in 
prices, but the manufacturers report a stiffening which is 
most gratifying. The call for car materials continues, 
amd the export situation is all that could be asked, From 
every quarter prospects are for a marked revival of trade. 
In New Orleans building is beginning again, and the de- 
mand is getting brisker all the time. 
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New York City. A fair trade is being done in yellow 
pine, but prices have not stiffened materially of late. 
Freights are climbing upward, and it begins to look as 
though it would be an extremely difficult task to get 
vessels after the middle of October. Ordinary schedule 
yellow pine is quoted at $20. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is some improvement, in yel- 
low pine, though it may take a specialist to discover it 
for a while yet. The dealers in the North Carolina 
variety claim that it was the long-leaf producers who 
went to pieces early in the season and ruined the mar- 
ket. Such was the demoralization that there was no 
quotable price remaining here and the occasional han- 
dlers of it gave up trying to make sales and there 
18 no return yet. Still, at least one dealer is able to 
report something better in that line. He found on a 
late trip that there was a state demand for it and 
actually sold more of it than of white pine, which is 
quite remarkable. The asking price was obtained as 
& tule. A considerable amount of it is going to the 
Pan-American exposition grounds every day. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The demand is fair; indeed, some 
houses find their stocks of yellow pine moving more 
freely than their hemlock. There is no change in the 


Price, which has remained level during the past six 
weeks, 





North Carolina Pine. 


New York City. There does not appear to be very 
much stock moving, and the dealers aver with much 
emphasis that nothing is coming into this market ex- 
cept what is ordered. In other words, the lumber is 





tePorted to be holding its own every inch of the way. 

Pe are fairly strong, No. 2 stepping being quoted at 

i0 oo $25, No. 2 flooring $18 and $18.50, and 8 and 
ch roofers $14.50 to $15. 


Baltimore, Md. There is little change in the North 
Carolina pine situation here. A slight increase in the 
movement is being noted, however, and values appear 
to be stiffening as a consequence. Box grades are sell- 
ing at from 50 cents to $1. more, and the other grades 
command a correspondingly improved position. The re- 
sults of the box-making season have been rather dis- 
appointing, the demand for boxes having fal'en decidedly 
below expectations. The trade in box grades, however, 
is in pretty fair shape, markets outside of Baltimore 
offering better returns than this city. Stocks through- 
out the whole list are somewhat lower than they have 
been, and mills cutting their own timber can realize 
a very fair margin of profit. The indications for the 
future are promising. 

Philadelphia, Pa. There is a fair demand, but it is 
generally held that it shoufd be better at this season 
and that the inquiries should be more numerous. Prices 
continue unchanged, excepting for a flurry caused by 
an offer of several carloads of No. 3 flooring consid- 
erably under the market. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The demand for cypress has picked up 
quite a little lately and the status of the industry is 
somewhat more satisfactory to both buyers and sellers 
than it was early in the summer. While manufac- 
turers of cypress are not able to make any substantial 
accumulation of dry stock, they are nevertheless in 
better shape to make prompt delivery and in that re- 
spect at least the trade is*in much better condition. 
There is not, however, any indication of weakness as to 
values, but some expectation is held out of higher prices 
in the near future, as the situation seems to justify 
an early readjustment of the price list. Cypress shin- 
gles are scarce and are credited with an advance of 25 
cents to take place within a short time. 
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St. Louis, Mo. This week’s reports concerning the 
cypress situation are fully up to the standard of the 
past few weeks. Sales, while not wonderfully heavy, 
are made in sufficient numbers to keep the volume of 
business up to a point above the capacity of the mills. 
All of the local dealers say they are doing a good busi- 
ness both in the city and in the tributary territory and 
they still claim that it is the result of a natural demand 
for lumber and not because the fall spurt is on. A few 
of the St. Louis people carrying cypress in stock are 
endeavoring to increase their holding, but there is so 
little of this that it can be stated that things are still 
on the same hand-to-mouth basis as during the entire 
summer. In other words, the present demand for stock 
is equivalent to the present consumption of stock and 
this, in itself, is keeping the mills more than busy. So 
far as the local demand is concerned, all kinds of fac- 
tory stock are wanted and all thicknesses are moving 
easily. The amount of stock in the city is no greater 
than it was a month ago and the opentng up of the fall 
demand will find stocks below the normal for this sea- 
son. 
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Kansas City, Mo. There is no change in the cypress 
situation. The dealers are buying freely and are in- 
creasing their stocks for the fall demand, and as prices 
are being very firmly maintained and have an upward 
tendency, there is no hesitancy on the part of the deal- 
ers in placing orders for this material. What will be 
good news for the dealers is the report that mill stocks 
while not heavy, are better assorted for taking care of 
mixed orders than they have been for months, so that 
the manufacturers feel that they will be in a position 
to take care of a large business from this territory 
through the fall, with little delay in filling the orders. 





New Orleans,La. The onward march of business 
continues unabated, and in ever larger volume than at 
the last report. The mills are being operated at their 
full capacity, and are unable to add a foot to their accu- 
mulation of stocks. Orders*have been heavier during the 
past week than for any week since the spring, and the 
outlook for the fall trade is immense. With 11-cent cot- 
tom and prosperity in all parts of the country, the predic- 
tion that 1900 would be the banner year of the cypress 
trade seems sure of fulfilment. There have been some 
particularly large inquiries. within the past few days. 
Business from the west is booming, and the east is wak- 
ing up in great shape. Any change in the current price 
list is, however, not probable. 





New York City. A better inquiry is to be noted for 
cypress, though prices do net change. In line with 
other woods which are sure to feel the reawakening of 
trade within a few short weeks cypress is steady, and 
it is impossible to find any weakness in the figures 
quoted at steamer dock—$33.75. Stock supplies are 
not heavy, and yet there is enough on hand to meet the 
probable demand for some time to come, so that little 
anxiety is felt over the high freight rates just at pres- 
ent. 

Boston, Mass. Cypress is a little strengthened in its 
tendency by the stronger tone of southern vessel freights. 
Prophets of a year ago who were firm in their belief in 
the future high values of cypress still continue to ex- 
plain why the lumber at reasonable prices of today is the 
best property for the lumber dealer to hold. Some there 
be who are more fainthearted. The present movement of 





the lumber is but limited, and at the same time it may be 
said that stocks of dry cypress are also limited. 





Baltimore, Md. The movemeht in cypress is of lim- 
ited proportions, and the situation in the main does 
not differ materially from that which has prevailed 
for some time past. Attention is being more strongly 
centered upon construction work in the country dis- 
tricts, however, and an increase in business may be 
looked for, The trade is in good shape, stocks being just 
about large enough for the existing requirements, and 
prices ruling steady at a range which renders opera- 
tions profitable to the mills. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The shingle market remains 
practically on the same basis as last week. A fair 
amount of sales is reported, and the volume of business 
is satisfactory. Owing to coast conditions it is believed 
that values must shortly take an upward turn. Mills 
in the west state that they are nearly sold out, and 
many of them have refused to take orders on a basis 
other than $2.05 for extra A’s. The dulk of the busi- 
ness, however, is not yet to a $2.05 basis, but is done at 
figures 2 or 3 cents under this amount. The undertone 
of the market seems to be toward a higher value for 
goods, but whether or not it will be developed strong 
enough to affect the prevailing prices is still a matter 
of prediction. 








Kansas City, Mo. There is a somewhat better feeling 
in red cedar shingle circles, and while some low quota- 
tions are still being made, the market is firmer than it 
has been, with indications that it will remain firm for 
a while at least. A number of the mills that were quot- 
ing extra *A* at $2.16 ten days ago have advanced 
their price 5 cents a thousand, and the market is now 
from $2.16 to $2.21, with indications that it will go to 
$2.21 in a few days. The demand is fair, although 
some expected that it would be more active at this time. 
However, there is a tendency on the part of the dealers 
to hold back their orders this season, and the amount 
of inquiry that is being received indicates that there are 
a good many cars of shingles to be placed in the course 
of the next two or three weeks. 





New Orleans, La. Some time between October 1 and 
October 15 ‘the shingle manufacturers of Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Texas will get together, and when they do 
the advance of 25 cents which has been talked of will al- 
most certainly be put in effect. The advance has been 
considered for the past six weeks, and every day condi- 
tions justify it more and more. Stocks are decreasing, 
if anything, and the volume of orders is larger and 
larger every day. 


Pittsburg,Pa. Shingles and lath are not moving 
with any marked rapidity. A cut. of 10 cents was 
recently made on hemlock shingles, while an advance 
of 5 cents on red cedars was occasioned by the expectant 
closing of navigation. Hemlock shingles are selling as 
low as $2.15, while lath sells at $2.25. <A surplus of 
stock is the reason given for this state of the market. 








Cooperage. 


Chicago. Lard tierces are dull and bring in the 
neighborhood of 90 cents. There is a corresponding 
inactivity im staves and heading. Tierce hoops are 
quiet and lower and can now be bought in the neighbor- 
hood of $10. Pork hoops are also dull and are quoted 
at $7. There is not very much doing in tierce staves, 
which range in price from $21 to $21.50. Tierce head- 
ing can be purchased at about 144 cents by the carload, 
though occasionally a little higher price than this is 
reported. The manufacturers are —s more momey, 
but the stock does not sell readily. Flour stock is 
quite dull for both No. 1 and No, 2. The quietness 
existing in the demand for No. 1 flour staves is ac- 
counted for by the shortage in the wheat crop of the 
northwest; while the slow demand for No. 2 is ascribed 
largely to the poor quality and short crop of apples 
in this part of the country. Appearances indicate that 
most of the coopers and manpfacturers are well sup- 
plied with stock for their present needs and that no 
particular movement may be expected until the sup, . 
on hand is pretty well worked off. 








Minneapolis, Minn. The dentand fox apple barrel 
material still continues to liven up the cooperage mar- 
ket at this point. Prices for stock have not materially 
changed during the past week, and can be quoted the 
same as one week ago. It does not seem probable that 
there will be an immediate change in prices owing to 
the time of year, but were the present demand to keep 
up for any length of time a change would not be un- 
looked for. Demand for flour material is still fair, al- 
though manufacturers seem to have good supplies on 
hand. The output of the mills for the past week has 
been so heavy that the output of the shops has been 
more than consumed. Holders of good stock consider 
this to be a good sign for future demand, and are hold- 
ing prices firm. It is reported that a rise in the price 
of heading may be looked for at no far future date.. In 
general, consumers seem to be disposed to cut pur- 
chases as low as possible in anticipation of a possible 
break in prices. e scale shows no change from that 
of last week, : ; 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 
For one week, - - - 
For two weeks, - - - 7 
For three weeks, - . ~ 60 cents a line. 
For Four weeks, - ~ - - 76 cents a line. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one line, 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


| Wanted: Employees 


WANTED-—DESIGNER. 
A first class machinery des'gner Address 
“A.C 5.” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED— FOREMAN 
For Washington saw mill cutting 25,000 feet aday. State salary 
expected, experience and how soon usvailable Will seil interest 
to right man. Address “SAM,” care of American Lumberman. 
WAN TED—AN ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER. 
Must be well recomwended and gvod habits and not afraid of 
work. State salary tye Addr ss 
BtR,” care of American Lumberman. 


26 cents a line. 
46 cents a line. 














WANTED-LUMBER GRADER 
Familiar with cypress grades, to work in Louisiana. 
DODGE & SUNDBERY, Cairo, Ill. 


WANTED-— STENOGRAPHER. 
Remington operator and veneral office ass stant, experienced 
in lumber, and energetic. Keply at once. 
Address “A. C, 15," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A GOOD RELIABLE MAN 

To sell on commen in Minneapolis and vieinity Address 

W. T. FERGUSON LUMBER C 

408-5 Lincoln Trust Building, St, Louis, Mo. 
WANTED-—A FIRST CLass SALESMAN 

To sell poplar and hardwood in New England states, with head- 
quarters at Boston. Write 

POST OFFICE BOX 91, Buckhannon, West Va. 








~" WANTED—ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER 


And stenographer. Write stating age, experience and salary 


one Address 
THK MAGANN FAWKE LUMBER COMPANY, — ine. 
Irvine, Ky. 





WANTED. 
One thoroughly competent millwright. Steady omerorment to 
the right party. JEANERETTE LBR. & SHING O., Ltd. 
Jeauerette, La. 


WANTED—TENONER HAND. 
A strictly first class tenoner hand, one who has had experience 
n @ sash and door factory. ddress 
“TT. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 

A am ee filer to file heading and ~y- «{ sawsand also rotary 
saws. Capacity 100,000>hingles per day and 60,000 feet of lumber 
per ay anta first class man. Also want heading jointers and 
matchers at our mills at Black Rock Ark. and Augusta, Ark. 

Address BLACK ROCK LUMBER & COOPERAGE CO., 

Black Rock, Ark. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
an ® small advertisement in the “Wanted Employment Col- 
of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all t the leading lumber industries in the world. 


| Wanted:Employment - | 


POSITION WANTED 
By Al rotary filer and Ae St A Address 
Y,’’ care of American Lumberman,. 




















WANTED—POSITION 
By Al salesman to sell hardwoods and white pine east of Pitts- 
burg. Fully conversant with trade and grades. 
Address BUX 284, “New Castle, Pa. 


" WANTED— POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard. Good habits, lots of experience. 
Address ‘*C, A.,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED- POSITION IN LUMBER OFFICE. 
In acity. 10 years Sxperience in retail yard. Can use a type- 
writer. 4 ‘adress * . W.S.,” care of American Lumberman. 


PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN 
Wants position as m «nager or assitsant Manager, competent cor- 
respondent, salesman and thorough accountant reference, 
New York City, Buffalu, Tonawanda or Detroit, but willing to 
connect himself with good people any where. 
Address ‘DON ALDSUN,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OFFICE SITUATION 
As bookkee oe and stenographer. Experienced in lumber busi- 
ness. Age mare Chicago preferred. 
dress “A. C, 9,"’ care of American Lumberman, 














POSITION WANTED 
With first class firm bv a first class man as shop foreman. or de- 
se uer os foreman, 23 yeas experi+ nce on sash, doors and mould- 
ng. Age 4l, married. Good references. 
duress “A. C. 12" care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
By experienced lumberman.. Have thorough knowledge o* the 
manufacturing grades, etc. of hardwood lumber, also tne market- 
ing ofsame. Would prefer them nagement of sales dep .rtment 
of la: ge plant, ortorepresent lar. e hardwvod plantin the eastern 
states. Competent to develop the business. 
Address “A. C, 14,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAWYER. 
Twelve years experience Would like position with southern 
mi.l. Adaress PHILL'!P DEXTER, Chassell, M ch. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of lumber plant north or south. Thoroughly experienced in old 
and modern methods from stump tocar. Al references. 

Address *‘A. C 7,”’ care of Au erican Lumberman. 
“WaNTED— POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In the woods, upper Michigan or Wisconsin. Understand estima- 
ting of pine and other bg acd Address 

G. P.,”’ 1509 Eleventh St., Bay City, Mich. 


WANTED-POSITION 

In office as office manager, or office manager and head book- 
keever, with responsible lumber firm manufacturing pine. Ama 
young man and single, can furnish bond, also best of references 
from present employer. Prefer a position in the south, and with 
a firm whose head office is located at m'll. Position must be per- 

manent and pay good salary. Address stating salary you are 
willing to pay the — man 

00-HOO, ’ care of American Lumberman. 




















WANTED-POSITION. 
By practical lumberman, any kind of work, in office or outside. 
Understands planing mill and box business. Al references. 
Address ‘A. C. 4,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION AS MANAGER 
Retail yard in Nebraska or Iowa. At present employed as 
traveling salesman. Experienced in lumber from stump to yard. 
First class references. Addresss 
“A. C. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 











WANTED—POSITION AS FILER 
pe band mill - resaw. home ¢ ex erience. Satisfaction guaran- 
eed. Address ‘‘M. E. D x 489, New Kensington, Pa. 


WANTED-—POSITION BY BAND SAW FILER 
By an experienced man Good habits and best of references. 
Address ‘BAND SAW FILER,” 
care of American Lumberman. 


[Wanted-fumber Shingles} 


WANTED WRITE CEDAR. 
I am in the market for a quantity of one inch, four feet ard up, 
clear fuce, northern white cedar 
Address *'W. B.” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED ROCK ELM. 
In lumber and logs, those having dry 1 inch kindly address 
“ELM,” care of American Lumberman. 
Also all kinds of hard woods. 


WANTED—RED OAK. 
Fifty thousand feet plain sawed, dry, 2inch red oak. strictly 
firsts and seconds Quote gon delivered in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Address *‘M. T. CO ,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOODS. 
We are large buyers of oak, chestnut, ash, whitewood south- 
ern pine and oe. Write us, 
NTGOMERY DOOR & BOX CO., Buffalo, N. Ye 























WANTED-LOGC RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch ae * = h. < peane Let us know 
what you have to offer in this line. 
McCOWEN & MeCOWEN, Salem, Ind. 


YOU A®fE INVITED 
To send in for a copy of the Lumberman’s Actuary, it will soon 
pay for itself in time saved. This bowk gives the feet in all stock 
sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and the amount at prices from 81 to 
$50 a thousand of any quantity fr..m 1 to 26,000 feet—results ready 
for use. Cut-in-index. Delivered = cloth binding, for $2.50; in 
leather, for $3.00. Free oomple pene 
For sale by A CAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








WANTED-—POSITION AS FILER 
On band or resaw. Good ener | 4 Can refer to last employer. 
. H. BURTON, Marienville, Pa. 
- WANTED— POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 

A first class young man, sober and mm money, Satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Address IN, Bridgeport. ll. 
WANTED-—AGENCY. 

Gentleman of experience, having large connection among con- 
sumers is open for agency in England, fur spruce boxes, 3-ply 
veneers, yond birch and hickory squares. Salary ad commis- 
sion, first ¢' reference. Write “P,’’ care LEE & NIGHT- 
INGALE, Advertising Agents, Liverpool England. 


MANAGER WANTS POSITION 
Where ability would berecognized. 15 yearsexoeriencein yellow 
pine. Have built and operated several mills, Understands latest 
machine: y, including bands. Well posted on grades Correspon- 
dence with parties contemplating going into yellow pinesolicited. 
Address *‘A. ©. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTEO- POSITION AS SALESMAN. 

On the road, or manager of retail yard. Have had long exper- 
fence in both branches. as. Al references. 
Address “C. W.G.,” care of Amer can Lumberman. 


- WANTED-—EMPLOYMENT AS BUYER. 

A yellow pine man, been a manufacturer for ten years for him- 
self, desires to have ‘employment with a large concern as buyer 
in the south or seller, in the distributing territory, or as superin- 
tendent at the mills. Wil: be ready by latter part of the year 
and can give reference satisfactory to any concern. Will not 
consider less than $125 00 per month. 

“Z,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
Experienced in white pine, hemlock and hardwood fiooring. 
Prefer territory in illinois, Indiana or western Ohio. Posted on 
Chicago city trade. Address “GC. 2. ie’ 
care of American Lumberman. 














POSITION WANTED 
By widely experienced band filer who also is a saw maker—ex- 
perienced in all kinds of timver, andis well recommended by well 
known and resonate firms. dress 

W MAN,” care of American Lumberman. 

WANTED-— POSITION 

By a first class steam engineer. Best of references. Address 
“A. B. 4," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As band re-saw filer. Satisfaciion guaranteed. Can furnish 
best of references. Address 
“A. B. 1,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—OPENING. 

Man with experience as logger, manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer with small capital wishes position as manayer with or 
without investment. Janes SS 

. B. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 




















WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, payment by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England, 


WANTED-—QUARTERED WHITE OAK 
Strips, 4-4, 3 inch to 5 inch wide, one face and two edges clear, 12 
feet one: also white ash strips and boards. 

dress JOHN W. HUSSEY, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED-—BLACK ASH. 
A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 








Will pay cash upon receipt of stock. We desire sizes that use the 
lumber Trith but little waste. Write for full particulars and listof 
sizes. BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO 


Belding, g. tlieh. 


WANTED--HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. -“~ list of your stock. 
F. RB. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 inches and up long 
Apply for specifications of a. Address 
O. BOX 2569, N New York, N. Y. 


WANTED-—FOR CASH. 
Soft elm, black ash, besuweos, a. maple and oak, plain and 


uartered: it sour at ote 
” “mn CORR Ron 1 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 


[Wane Seemnd Hand Machinery | 


WANTED—TO EXCHANGE. 
Twenty horse power second hand gasoline engine, in good con- 
dition for a Lng and matcher and variety machine. 
THE H. H RICHARDS LUMBER CO., West Haven, Conn, 


WANTED AUTOMATIC KNIFE GRINDER. 
A good automatic knife Ptr Address 
3,” care of American Lumberman. 























WANTED-—TO BUY SECOND HAND 
Resaws, band saws, poor planers, oo and matchers, scroll 
saws, or any kind of planing mill machiner 
Address GEO. M. HENRIE. Station U, Chicago. 


SEND YOUR or 





For Minnea St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
tings thr West Su uperior ove over rthe North American telegraph 
eS re 


LORING. Pres ree A. TUTTLE, Supt. 


[Wand LoggingPyCuipmest | 








WANT ED—POSITION. 

By a first class planing mill foreman: 32 years old and married. 
Can furnish best of reference. Will contract to oo mill by 
the thousand. Position must be in 0 south. Addr 

A. SIMMONS, "Seville, Ga. 


WANTED-POSITION AS ESTIMATOR 
Or draughtsman, Twelve years experience. Can furnish best of 
references. Address “A. BK. 7," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYMENT. 

In any capacity, by man of large experience in the saw mill and 
lumber business. Skuled in all the details from stump to con- 
sumer, and from bvokkeeper to manager, such as filing, mill- 
wrighting, management of men and work, etc. Would as soon 
take a jon filing for circular or band mill, second to none at this 
work, or would put up a mill and take contract. Best of refer- 


ences. Address 
“EMPLOYMENT,” care of American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN. 
Competent as correspondent, advertiser and solicitor, desires 














WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Or salesman for retail yard. Speak English and German. Have 
14 years experience and Al references from preseut employer. 
Address ‘A, C. 6,” care of American Lumverman. 





WANTED—TO REPRESENT 
Some good yellow 
Am well posted. 
reference. 


e€ concern as buyer in Georgia and Florida. 
iil work re his ae or commission. Al 
Address E. D, Thomasville, Ga. 


ion with up-to-date manufacturing establishment. Thor- 
ough in details of wholesale wey > — able to take charge of 


complicated accounts. A 
ay RY Box 265, Kansas City, Kans, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of wavelng sara s ap BURL se 





re’ ’ 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, son ens yl Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED-TO BUY SHAY LOCOMOTIVE. 

A good second hand Sha Ng iy locomotive, 20 tons, standard 
gauge, for a point on the S W.R.R.in Arkansas. Give 
best price, gener +] conaineh,. how long in use and present loca- 
tion. Address GEO. 0. HOPE LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED-—LOCOMOTIVES. 
8-foot gauge saddle tanks from 10 to 20 tons. 38-foot Shay. en- 
gines, light, for wood also Iron rail. 
Address “EQUIPMENT,” 413 Vine St., Cincinnati, 0. 


| e ese 
" 8 | 
WANTED—TO BUY SAW MILL 

With plenty of timber accessible. Address 


ANXIOUOS,’’care of American Lumberman. 
a 
WANTED—ALL ich po ll 


3-foot and standard gauge 
log cars. 











Who are interested in specialties and in good things ge *appese 
track of owe eave from F oek 80 eee Pree t a 
merican Lumberman. ORTH WESTERN 














